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CINDERELLA OF THE GARDEN HOUSE 


BY CAROLINE DUER 


STHER LANE was spending the winter abroad with her step- 
5 mother and her two stepsisters, and she felt ardently with 
Touchstone that when she was at home she was ih a better place. 
At home there were occupations: good, familiar, dull, ever-recur- 
ring occupations, and Esther—whose disposition, fostered by a certain 
amount of hectoring, was of a timid, mouse-in-the-corner sort—missed 
them astonishingly. 
The party were then settled comfortably in a hotel in the heart of 
Rome, where there were strange and beautiful things to see—admiration 


and enthusiasm demanded of one at every step. And so Esther’s feet 


ached during her pilgrimages among the ruins at the tail of the zealous 
procession, and grew cold at the suggestion of a gallery or a church. 
She felt she might have enjoyed herself if she could have gone at her 
own times and in her own ways, but she hated dragging about with a 
tirelessly intelligent party, and brain and body became alike benumbed 
with fatigue when she had been out for three hours or more and saw 
no prospect of return. 

Her stepsisters called her unobservant, and laughingly compared 
her artless remarks to those of the preposterous person who said he 


didn’t know it ever rained at sea, he thought it only rained on land to 


water the plants. 
Esther did not particularly like being laughed at, but she had grown 
_used to it, so she only opened her beautiful, sleepy eyes a little more 
than usual and smiled the slow smile that showed all her small, even 
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teeth, and said she supposed she was like that person, although she had 
never heard of him. 

Gradually Harriet and Arabella, with the full consent of Mrs. Lane, 
left off taking Esther on any but the briefest expeditions, and employed 
her, during the hours she seemed to prefer spending at the hotel alone, 
in making those small changes that the wardrobes of most ladies con- 
stantly require. She was, they thought, much cleverer—with her fingers 
—than their mother’s maid, and if she did not care to improve her 
mind, it seemed a pity to let all her faculties lie dormant. 

One day the sun shone so brightly and the trills of the vendors 
selling their little earthenware bird-whistles in the Street of the Four 
Fountains sounded so pleasantly in her ears, that she found herself 
wishing she had accompanied her family on their morning’s tour. 
She had quite forgotten to inquire where they were going and could 
not have followed them even if she had been adventurous enough to 
attempt it, but she felt a sudden, violent distaste for the very idea of 
work, and fetching her hat and coat she adjusted them skilfully, 
allowing for the distortions of the green old glass above the ane 
table, and sallied forth for a short walk. 

At the door of the hotel she almost ran against the large, black- 
robed figure of a lady, stately to the verge of pompousness, who stood on 
the steps putting up an absurdly small parasol. 

Esther had admired her beautiful white hair and finely cut features 
often at the table d’héte, knew that she was an Englishwoman by her 
intonation, and had heard her servant refer to her as “ Mrs. Richardson” 
when inquiring for letters one morning; it was therefore less embar- 
rassing to apologize to her than to a totally unimagined stranger, and 
the young girl did so very prettily, pleased at the opportunity for 
speaking to a person she had found it so interesting to watch. 

“TJ should not have suffered in the encounter, I fancy,” said Mrs. 
Richardson, looking down with good-natured amusement at her own 
ample proportions and then at Esther’s slight figure. “There’s no 
harm done, child. Are you going out without a sunshade? How can 
you stand the glare, which to me is worse in winter than in summer? 
You belong to the party of handsome, sharp-eyed women who sit at the 
corner table, I know. But you don’t look as alert as the others. What’s 
wrong with you?. Are you ill? Are they here for your health ?” 
Esther, a little taken back by this frank questioning, delivered in a 


‘manner which appeared to her not entirely devoid of condescension, 


answered that the trip had been designed for the pleasure and profit of 
her sisters, and that her stepmother had very kindly insisted upon her 
accompanying them. She was, she added, perfectly well. 

“You look pale,” returned the old lady decidedly, regarding her 
with kindly interest, “but Americans often do—and you don’t seem 
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to profit much by the excursions of your people about Rome, for you 
seldom go with them. Don’t you like excursions?” 

“They rather tire me,” said Esther, “and yet when I stay behind 
I am sometimes lonely. I think,” she added shyly, “I should like it 
better if may father were here. We are neither of us energetic, and we 
should have pottered about together taking things in slowly.” 

“Come and potter about with me,” suggested Mrs. Richardson, 
smiling and indicating with a wave of her hand a more-than-usually 
respectable-looking little street victoria that was waiting before the 
door. “I am in sad need of a companion to-day, and you will be 
better off with me than wandering through the streets by yourself. 
Don’t you think so? I’m a perfectly respectable person,” she con- 
tinued with mock gravity as Esther hesitated, “and I will introduce 
myself to your stepmother at mnerenar and tell her I took the liberty 
of appropriating you for the morning.” 

“I—I was hesitating because I was afraid you seit think I’d 
rather forced myself upon you,” stammered Esther, blushing. 

“T can’t imagine your using ra ‘ force’ about anything,” laughed 
the old lady. “Come. Jump in.’ 

Not knowing how to refuse, even had she desired to do so, the girl 
obeyed; Mrs. Richardson pronounced the word “ Aventi” as if it had 
been a spell; the driver jerked at the brass nose-band of his bitless 
horse, and they rattled down the street at a brisk trot. 

“So neither you nor your father are energetic,” observed Esther’s 
companion, shaking out the folds of a long, black-lace scarf which hung 
over one arm and elevating her parasol to a convenient angle for the 
shading of her haughty eyes. “I thought everybody was energetic in 
the States.” 

“Which States?” asked the young girl mildly. She was really 
puzzled. 

“The United States, of course.” 

“Oh,” said Esther. “ Well, you see, there are so many of them. 
You get a good many different characters and climates.” 

“ Do you, really ?” said Mrs. Richardson, evidently interested in the 
extraordinary vastness of a place hitherto ignored by her. 

“ Northerners are supposed to be generally energetic, and South- 
erners much less so,” continued Esther, trying in her dreamy way to 
meet the requirements of the situation. “I suppose it’s the warm, soft, 
sunny air—just like Italy.” 

“You come from South America, then,” remarked the old lady half 
questioningly. “I am told it is very hot there.” 

The young girl laughed. 

“T come from New York,” she said. “That’s well up in North 
America.” 
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“Yes?” said Mrs. Richardson. “ And do you always run about by 
yourself in the independent way in which I found you starting out this 
morning? I’m told young girls do in the States.” 

“The way of bringing up girls doesn’t seem to be quite the same 
all over the country,” answered Esther, pushed to extremities. “ West- 
ern girls do some things that Eastern girls aren’t allowed to do, and 
Eastern girls are—are taught to consider trifles in ways that Western 
ones would be ashamed of, and Southern girls—well, I don’t know 
much about Southern girls, except that they all seem to be pretty and 
charming, but——” 

“But, of course, they speak a different language,” suggested Mrs. 
Richardson kindly, “ if they come from South America.” 

It appeared to be quite hopeless to set her straight as to the geog- 
raphy of the Western Hemisphere, and, fortunately, at this moment her 
thoughts took another direction. 

“How many times have you been to St. Peter's?” she demanded 
suddenly. “I must either leave you there or at the Vatican Museum 
for a short time, as I have an appointment in the neighborhood. For 
most people a pilgrimage of every day would not suffice to gather in 
the impressions of their wonders, but you Americans are so fearfully 
quick. At least, a great number of you are. You seem to feel that 
a glance makes you master of the Old World’s deepest mysteries.” 

“There don’t seem to me to be many mysteries about St. Peter’s,” 
declared Esther simply. “ It’s the only church I’ve ever been in that 
I could as easily imagine crowded with a brilliant company for some 
great state function, as filled with chanting priests and a kneeling 
congregation. It seems to me like the great hall of an enormous palace 
—not that I ever dreamed of such an enormous palace as that would 
be,” she added, smiling. 

“It is the Great Hall of the Palace of Heaven,” said the old lady, 
not so much reverently as demurely, “ and your remark sounds oddly in 
the ears of a devout Catholic, even if she is a woman of the world.” 

- “Qh, good gracious!” cried Esther. “I’m very sorry. I had no 
idea you were a Roman Catholic or I should not have said it. I am 
always saying stupid things. Pray forgive me.” _ 

“ You could say stupider thing’ than that,” returned Mrs. Richard- 
son, amused at her consterhation, “and still be forgiven. Ive taken 
a prodigious fancy to your pretty, pale, little face,—although it rather 
resembles another pretty, pale face that I am not perfectly sure I should 
be fond of if I had my way,—and, besides, I really understand very 
well what you mean. You miss the restful depth of dim shadow and 
silence one finds in our English cathedrals and churches, perhaps.” 

“T’ve not been to England,” faltered Esther. 

“Really? Well, it’s not so overrun by tourists as the Continent,” 
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proclaimed the old lady with proud complacency, “but I dare say you 
will find yourself there in time.” 

There appeared to be no especial answer to make to this, and, in- 
deed, at the moment their victoria drew up before the semicircular 
colonnade—the great, welcoming arms, as it were, of the magnificent 
building. 

“* Have you seen the view of the city from the dome?” inquired Mrs. 
Richardson as a group of gesticulating guides hastened towards them. 
“Tt is something to remember if you are collecting foreign memories ; 
or will you go to the Museum? Here’s a man who speaks English— 
after a fashion. Shall I engage him for you?” 

“Oh, can’t I go by myself?” pleaded the girl. “I do get so con- 
fused when I am being explained to all the time. I believe I’d be twice 
as much impressed with everything if I could just wander off by myself 
and think my own silly thoughts about it all.” 

“ As you please,” answered her new friend. “Don’t lose yourself if 
you decide to go to the Vatican instead of St. Peter’s, and don’t come 
back and tell me you’d like the Apollo Belvedere better if he were 
dressed in what I once heard one of your countrywomen call a ‘ suit.’ 
But it occurs to me,” she broke off suddenly, “ that I am commenting 
very freely upon your people and their manners and customs. I really 
beg your pardon. It was more inadvertent than ill-natured, believe 

“T wasn’t offended,” protested Esther earnestly. “ And I do assure 
you,” she added, with a little gleam in her sleepy eyes, “ that I shouldn’t 
have cared about the Apollo in a ‘ suit’—even of armor.” 

“That’s well,” declared Mrs. Richardson, laughing. “There. Get 
out, my dear, and make haste to see all you can. Have you a watch? 
Then meet me here in half—or perhaps we’d better say three-quarters 
of an hour. I thank you,” she continued seriously, laying her hand on 
the young girl’s arm, “for coming with me this morning. Having 
someone to whom I could talk has helped me not to anticipate with too 
much nervousness a somewhat agitating interview I have before me. 
Au revoir. I shall probably be already waiting when you return.” 

Esther descended from the carriage, as she was bid, and pursued her 
way slowly to the Museum of " The one glance she cast 
behind her showed her the uprigh ill seated in its place 
apparently regarding her with friendly consideration. 

She loitered about in comfortable aloofness among the marvellous 
collections of busts and statues, content to admire ignorantly. She 
lost herself in visions of a past peopled with nymphs and naiads, fauns 
and satyrs, and was astonished when she looked at her watch to find 
that the three-quarters of an hour had fully gone. 

She hurried out. The victoria stood there empty, but as she paused 
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near it, gazing anxiously about her, and wondering why, if it had re- 
turned, Mrs. Richardson was not in it, she caught a glimpse over her 
shoulder of that lady slowly descending the great covered staircase that 
leads to and from the upper apartments of the Pope’s Palace. One of 
the Cardinals was with her. Esther recognized him because he had been 
pointed out to her at some religious ceremony to which she had been 
taken not long before. Farther back, in the shadows, lingered two of 
the Pope’s guard in the splendid motley designed for them by Michel- 
angelo so many centuries ago. 

It suddenly occurred to the young girl that the interview her new 
friend had spoken of might have been with the Pope himself. She 


remembered the black-lace scarf,—the required headdress, as she knew, _ 


for such an audience,—and even convinced herself that Mrs. Richard- 
son’s bonnet and veil were somewhat awry, as if they had been hastily 
reassumed. But she had an idea that such interviews were conducted 
with an amount of ceremony which seemed to be totally lacking on 
this occasion, and when the old-lady joined her with a calm, “ That 
was Cardinal Cavorelli; his Eminence is an old friend of mine,” 
she imagined that she must be mistaken, and that her companion 
might very well, while waiting for her, have left the carriage to meet 
and exchange a few words with the great man on his way to the 
Vatican. 

They drove home almost in silence. Esther saw that Mrs. Richard- 
son’s thoughts were absorbing her, and did not dare begin a conversa- 
tion upon any of the subjects suggested by their expedition. As they 
drew near the hotel, however, she made some little movement that 
attracted the other’s attention. 

“It’s a dangerous thing to obtain the undisciplined, first, great 
desires of the heart, my child,” she said, sighing. “ Entreat that Fate 
may never curse you with a granted prayer.” 

But though her eyes were tired, they were also triumphant, and her 
general appearance, as she stepped from the victoria and furled her 
ridiculous little parasol, almost regal. She trailed her voluminous black 
draperies solemnly up the stairs, and Esther followed quietly. 

“T will speak to your stepmother directly after luncheon,” an-~ 
nounced the old lady as they parted. “If I were to be here much 
longer, I should hope to have you often with me. Heaven has denied 
me a daughter, and—I am very fond of young girls when they will 
let me be.” 

Upon which Esther, her soft heart touched by the words, suddenly 
stooped down, and with a charming, spontaneous gesture laid her cheek 
for a moment against the hand extended to her in farewell. 

The party were already in the dining-room when she joined them 
and made her explanations. Mrs. Lane, it appeared, was not disposed 
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to look with complacency upon Esther’s morning doings, and Harriet 
and Arabella did not hesitate to express their disapprobation. 

“Tf she must disdain the company of her own family,” they said, 
with a sarcasm that was not intended to sound as unamiable as they 
felt, “and throw herself upon the mercy of strangers, it was a pity 
that she had selected the most unpleasant stranger in the hotel—one 
of those irritating old Englishwomen with large teeth, whose very eye- 
lashes seemed to ignore the existence of the people they did not think 
it worth their while to notice. How could she bear to be so patronized ?” 

Esther, hastily settling herself to her meal, murmured that she 
thought Mrs. Richardson had meant only to be kind. “And she has 
noticed us,” she added, “if that is what troubles you. Just as we have 
noticed her. She told me she knew I belonged to the party of—of 
handsome—er—ladies”—suppressing the expression “sharp-eyed” as 
likely to give offence—“ who sat at this table, and that she was going 
to introduce herself to Mrs. Lane after luncheon and explain how she 
came to take me with her this morning. I’m sure that’s perfectly polite, 
isn’t it?” 

“Oh, perfectly,” returned her stepmother with a toss of her head, 
“only if she had had a daughter whom J had taken out to drive with- 
out an introduction, she would have found it ‘vastly impertinent,’ I 
assure you. I shall be very stiff and stand-offish, I can tell you.” 

Esther inwardly quailed, for Mrs. Lane in a repellent mood in- 
spired her with the liveliest dismay. But she reflected that her new 
friend had the appearance of being well able to maintain her own dig- 
nity, and trusted that if she chose to be gracious the other lady would 
have no chance to be anything but gracious too. She hoped, however, 
that the interview might not take place until her stepmother’s threats 
had been forgotten, and was greatly discomfited when, just at the door 
of the dining-room, they came face to face with Mrs. Richardson. 

She stopped, smiled at Esther, and, addressing herself to Mrs. 
Lane, said she hoped her theft of the morning had been forgiven her. 

“You have an embarrassment of riches in your daughters,” she 
observed, glancing swiftly at Harriet and Arabella, “and I am a com- 
panionless old woman. I trust you did not disapprove of my borrow- 
ing for a few hours the one you had left at home.” 

“It is entirely by her own wish that Esther does not always accom- 
pany me,” replied her stepmother, carefully selecting her words and 
pronouncing them more distinctly than usual. “I was somewhat dis- 
turbed on my return to find her absent, and still more anxious when she 
did not appear at luncheon.” 

“ Naturally,” agreed Mrs. Richardson as she ner “T quite un- 
derstand that. I had no idea we should be late, or I should have left a 


message,” 


e 
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Her beautiful, full, deep voice sounded like an organ beside Mrs. 
Lane’s high, slightly nasal tone. 

“ Another time, if there should be another time, we will promise to 
be more considerate,” she continued. “I have quite fallen in love with 
her, you see, and should ask nothing better than to have her often with 
me if you, and my stay here, permitted it.” 

She made a slight inclination of her head, as if all that could be 
said had been said, and then a motion to pass on. But Mrs. Lane had 
her last word ready. 

“ Esther is so simple. I am unusually shy of trusting her to ‘A 
Stranger in a Strange Land,’ she said, trying to convey the quotation 
marks to soften the extreme rudeness of the speech. “ You can easily 
imagine that with one’s daughters one has to be particular.” 

“Tf one is a poor judge of people and character, one is quite right 
to be cautious,” returned Mrs. Richardson haughtily. And then, sud- 
denly breaking into a laugh, “My good woman, you are perfectly 
right,” she said. “If I were in your position, doubtless I should feel 
as you do. But I can assure you that I am a decent enough person in 
my way, and not a bad acquaintance for the girl, who has, I fancy, 
more penetration than you”—here there was an almost imperceptible 
pause—“ give her credit for. Good-afternoon.” 

Esther, aghast at this dialogue, had only time to exchange a brief 
look with her friend before the group separated, and her party, feeling 
somehow dismissed, found themselves in the hall. 

“Oh Mrs. Lane,” she exclaimed, “ how could you?” 

“Really, Esther,” replied her irate stepmother, “I am the best 
judge of my own conduct and yours—which I find extremely irritating. 
As for your Mrs. Richardson, her manners are most overbearing. I 
shall take very good care to have an excuse ready if she ever wishes 
for your company again.” 

But the excellent woman was not called upon to make good her 
words, for Esther’s Mrs. Richardson did not appear again to claim any 
further indulgences. That evening the table hitherto occupied by the 
stately old lady was vacant, and they heard, later, that a cable had 
hurried her off at the shortest possible notice to England. 

Mrs. Lane expressed the wish that Esther had chosen to forgather 
with “that charming Mrs. Nesbit, for she, at least, was affable and 
had decent manners and plenty to say for herself.” 

“ She knows all the best people too, mamma,” chimed in Harriet. 
“‘ She was perfectly horrified when she saw in the English papers yes- 
terday that Miss Violet Danbury had jilted the Earl of Ulchester and 
run away with Captain Dexter Fane. She said her husband’s nieces 
had once stayed in a country-house where Miss Danbury was expected. 
Which brings it very close, you know.” 
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Esther, uninterested in the ill-behavior of the aristocratic British 
maiden, slipped away and stole off by herself to take a farewell glimpse 
of Rome. She felt as if the end of a thread that was going, somehow, 
to guide her through some intricate little labyrinth of life had been 
subtly put into her hand in this marvellous old metropolis. 

That evening, very much to their astonishment, she begged to ac- 
company her sisters to the Fountain of Trevi, the drinking of whose 
waters at midnight insures the trustful traveller a safe return to the 
Eternal City. 

“Why, Esther,’ they laughed, “we thought you hated all 
‘ abroad.’ ” 

“But some day I should like to come back here,” she answered 
simply. 


II. 


Arter Orvietto, Siena, and Florence the Lanes travelled upward 
through the Riviera to Nice, where they had decided to make their 
longest pause, for there Harriet and Arabella had agreed to meet a 
friend, a Miss Lina Price, who had brought a complacent father and 
two somewhat rebellious brothers just out of college to make what in 
old-fashioned times was called the “ Grand Tour.” 

Miss Price was the most determined young woman that ever ruled 
a widower’s household, and when she decided that her father’s brain 
would be rested and her brothers’ minds broadened by foreign travel, 
foreign travel became the order of the day. 

Mrs. Lane expanded into geniality in the society of Mr. Price, who 
was a friend of her husband’s and in his way a distinguished man, 
while her daughters delighted in the companionship of Lina, and found 
the two young men a gratifying escort on many a pleasant expedition. 
Only Esther felt her enjoyment in no way quickened by the encounter. 
She was too quiet to shine in general conversation, and too timid, when 
chance happened to throw her with any individual member of the other 
party, to talk about the things which interested her, but in a company 
already overweighted by women her frequent withdrawals were not too 
genuinely mourned. 

Mr. Price, however, perhaps because he found her switile reticence a 
not unpleasing contrast to the brilliant self-confidence of his own off- 
spring,—perhaps, as she told herself, on account of his friendship with 
her father,—took pains to single her out for especial attention. But 
his ceremonious politeness embarrassed Esther, and she was conscious 
of meeting his advances with an awkwardness that troubled herself and 
vexed her stepmother. : 

“T suppose it is too much to expect that you should be expansive,” 
observed Mrs. Lane, discontentedly surveying her on one of these occa- 
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sions, “ but at least you might have the decency to thank Mr. Price more 
heartily for the charming little pin he has just given you.” 

“T did say it was lovely,” murmured Esther, turning the pink topaz 
and diamond bow-knot over in her hand, “ but—but I’d rather he didn’t — 
give me presents. It makes me feel uncomfortable. Oh, I know it’s 
ridiculous, and he’s a friend of papa’s and all that, but I’m not at my 
ease with him, and when he sits beside me on the sofa as he did last 
night, and pats my hand and calls me a pretty mouse and asks why 
I’ve hidden myself in my hole all day, I feel as if I could scream. I 
think it’s because he dyes his hair and is so particular about his clothes 
and so finicky in his manners. If he were a dear, simple, gray-haired 
old gentleman like papa, I should not mind.” 

This speech annoyed Mrs. Lane in three ways: it suggested that 
Esther was more delicately particular and sensitive about herself than 
her stepmother had been for her, it criticised a gentleman whom that 
lady held in high esteem, and it referred to Mr. Lane as an old man 
—a fact which his second wife, who was slightly his senior, preferred 
to ignore. She therefore rebuked the girl for what she called an ex- 
tremely disagreeable attitude of mind and an ungrateful temper, and 
assured her that to meet kindness with criticism was an excellent way 
of alienating all affection. 

“But if by any chance he should be taken with her little, white 
face,” thought the good woman, “and his children allowed it, it would 
be an uncommonly fine thing for her. Her mother had no fortune; 
mine, of course, goes to my own girls, and since her father lost so much 
in that absurd mining venture of his he has been greatly concerned 
about her future. I believe I have noticed something in John Price’s 
manner,—men, especially elderly men, take such strange fancies,— and 
I declare he doesn’t look a day over forty-six—or eight—at night,” with 
which remarkable sentence Mrs. Lane closed her eyes and nodded her 
head a great many times with an air of extreme wisdom. 

As a matter of fact, Mr. Price was, at the moment, free from any 
very definite notions regarding Esther beyond the two that she was 
pretty in a wide-eyed, wistful way, and that it pleased him to pet and 
play with her after the fashion of patronizing, elderly beaux. But in 
the course of the next few days—owing to the skilful suggestions of 
Mrs. Lane, her pointings out of Esther’s tormented blushings and flut- 
terings, her arch pleadings that he “ should not spoil the poor child with 
his complimentary attentions,” her reminders that “ the dear girl was no 
woman of the world and might very easily have her head turned by such 
flattery as Mr. Price’s commendation conveyed”—he finally began to 
consider the young lady as in some degree the soft victim of his well- 
seasoned bow and spear. In his “hot youth,’—not such a long time 
ago, he told himself, looking just forty-eight of his years and ignoring 
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the other six or seven which appertained to him,—of course, such things 
were of constant occurrence. One hardly knew how it happened, by 
Gad, but happen it did. Some men seemed to have more influence over 
the sex than others, and his was evidently not entirely on the wane. 
Still, if Lina married soon, as she was bound to do,—indeed, she had 
left a most desirable aspirant to her hand on probation at home,—why, 
he did not know that he could do better than establish this tender, con- 
fiding creature at the head of his household. It would be an experi- 
ment, a change—on the whole, he thought, rather a restful one. So he 
gradually adopted a manner of affectionate protection towards Esther, 
who avoided him as much as she could in spite of her stepmother’s 
frowns. 

“We must make a special expedition to introduce this young lady 
to Monte Carlo,” he declared one day, rubbing the palms of his hands 
together in a way the “ young lady” particularly detested. “She has 
so far managed to escape the snares of that Paradise of Chance. She 
must come and venture a goldpiece or two on the turn of the wheel just 
for luck, or I shall feel we have neglected to provide her with a very 
interesting experience. We could go down in the morning, lunch, see 
a little of the place and the play, dine, go to the theatre, and return 
by train at a very decent hour. The boys often do it.” 

“Thank you so much,” said Esther, “but—but long, all-day ex- 
peditions do really tire me. Thank you all the same for thinking of 
it. But I’d better not go.” 

“ Nonsense!” exclaimed Mrs. Lane. “ You will enjoy it very much, 
as we always do all the pleasant things Mr. Price plans for us. Cer- 
tainly she will go, Mr. Price. It was only the other day that she was 
regretting not having accompanied her sisters.” 

And Esther, more than ever regretful for not having accompanied 
her sisters, was obliged to consent. 

But she hated every minute of the day: hated starting out in an 
elaborate toilette supervised by her stepmother; hated being the sup- 
posably amused and grateful Queen of Mr. Price’s revel; took no pleas- 
ure in the gold of the sky, or the sparkling blue of the sea, or the vivid 
green of grass and palm, because she saw them to an accompaniment of 
light chatter and jest and laughter to which politeness constrained her 
to give undivided attention, no matter how unable she felt herself to 
contribute to the general hilarity. 

“T never saw a less rewarding person to do things for,” Mrs. Lane 
exclaimed wrathfully as she managed, under pretence of putting a pin 
in the back of her stepdaughter’s frock, to manceuvre her alone into a 
distant corner of the room where the women were preparing for dinner. 
“You look quite as if you were about to make a visit to the dentist, and 
you have hardly opened your mouth to say more than ‘ yes’ and ‘no’ 
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all day. You will oblige me,” continued Mrs. Lane, “ by trying to be 
a little more lively and like other girls of your age during the evening, 
and when Mr. Price addresses you please do not just answer and then 
let the conversation fall. It’s so Miss-ish. Your father would be sorry, 
I’m sure, to see you appear at such a disadvantage.” 

Mrs. Lane had a sort of cheap cunning which often served her pur- 
poses quite as well as the most profound wisdom could have done. The 
reference to her father softened Esther, who had been about to resent 
this attack, and she colored painfully, only permitting herself to mur- 
mur that she knew she was not at all entertaining and had far better 
listen than talk, the others seemed to have so much at the very tips of 
their tongues. 

“Try, try,” urged her stepmother, somewhat mollified. “ You'll 
never be a success if you don’t take pains to make yourself agreeable. 
Just be gay and say anything that comes into your head.” 

These orders having the not unnatural effect of driving every idea 
from Esther’s brain, she found herself seated beside her host at table 
with the liveliest sense of consternation. Mr. Price filled her glass with 
champagne and begged her to drink to the better success of his next 
effort to please, and this, of course, embarrassed her still further. 

Blushing and bewildered, she endeavored to throw as much cordi- 
ality as possible into her expressions of thanks. She had enjoyed her- 
self immensely. He must not, please, think anything else. The place 
was even more beautiful than she had been told. (She stammered a little 
over this assertion, for in her secret soul she found everything that the 
hand of man had touched there—and he seemed to have touched a good 
deal—rather tawdry.) The people at the gaming-tables were so inter- 
esting to watch. And she loved sitting out here under this awning, 
dining at this gay table, with all these other gay tables about her. Who 
would believe that the month was February? 

This and much more Esther poured forth with astonishing volu- 
bility, not daring to pause for long at a time and devoutly hoping that 
her anxiety to please her father’s old friend would now be reported at 
home, instead of the awkwardness and ingratitude of which she had been 
accused earlier in the evening. She sipped her champagne, wishing that 
it didn’t make her nose feel all prickly,—as her foot did when it went to 
sleep,—and presently found that the food and wine together were having 
a most beneficial effect upon her spirits. She supposed she must have 
been tired. She was able to chatter and laugh now quite easily. The 
demure little nun that she had been all day was changed into a merry, 
rose-cheeked, bright-eyed damsel ready to receive in good part and be 
amused at all sallies, even if she were yet too shy to venture upon many 
of her own. She had done her best to obev her stepmother and seem 
gay. and now, oddly enough, she almost felt so. 
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Mr. Price was delighted. If he had had a fault to find with Esther, 
it was that she was just a trifle unresponsive for a girl who had been 
represented to him as pining for his serious approbation. But to-night 
she was exactly as he would have had her—deferential to his opinions, 
grateful for his kindness, attentive to his observations, appreciative of 
his jokes, charming to everybody, and, above all, looking her best. 

The instant dinner was over and the men had finished their cigars 
Esther’s escort tucked her hand under his arm. “ Now,” he declared, 
“we are going to have just one little ‘ flyer’ at rouge et noir. We can 
join the party later at the theatre.” 

Esther cast pleading looks at her stepmother. “ Isn’t it a pity to 
miss any of the French operetta?” she timidly suggested. 

“As for that,” replied Mrs. Lane, “a great deal of it, I lave no 
doubt, is quite French enough to be missed with advantage,” and imme- 
diately hurried her part of the company in another direction. 

The gaming-rooms were beginning to fill again when Mr. Price and 
his reluctant charge approached the tables. Larlier in the day Esther 
had made the circuit of them and even ventured to try her luck at 
roulette with one wretched piece, but it had been promptly swept away 
and she was too poor to risk another and too proud to confess the reason 
for her immediate relinquishing of the place one of the Price boys had 
been at some trouble to secure for her. She had declared with perfect 
truth that it amused her far more to watch the crowd: to pick out 
which were disreputable Princes and Potentates squandering their 
revenues, and which respectable travellers enlarging, like the Lanes and 
Prices, their experiences, which were rapidly losing old Duchesses, and 
which furtively winning old dressmakers; to wonder why this lovely 
lady with a heap of gold in front of her and an apparently complacent 
elderly gentleman behind should look more utterly weary and reckless 
than that slim little girl whose last bit, like Esther’s, had been raked 
ruthlessly away, and ‘who turned to the big, blond boy near her with an 
appearance of despair that was obviously assumed and ended in light 
laughter. This speculative gazing had been a source of the greatest 
interest to Esther that afternoon, but her escort had no intention of 
letting her play so inactive a part that evening. 

What with good fare and gratified vanity, he felt himself distinctly in 
“the vein,” and proposed, in a perfectly amiable, proper, but somewhat 
pompous and obstinate way, that he and the very pretty young creature 
whom he now looked upon as his property should take advantage of it. 
He felt that it would be exceedingly amusing to win for her, or, rather, 
to let her win for herself while he, the base of all her future pleasures 
and supplies, directed her. He looked down complacently at the small 
hand that barely rested on his arm, and the pansy-like face from which 
vexation and a vague feeling of uneasiness had now driven the color. 
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“You lost this afternoon, my dear,” he said, patting the hand in a 
kindly, protecting way. “ Well, this evening you shall win, and I'll 
be your banker. You shall play for me, and I feel we shall have good 
luck. I don’t approve of gambling as a way of making money, nor yet 
as a way of getting rid of it; but just for once, on an occasion like 
the present, I think I must yield to the magic of the place and see 
what fortune has in store for me.” 

“ Please, please do not ask me to play for you,” pleaded Esther. 
“Td rather not. I shall only make you lose. I am not lucky.” 

“When alone, perhaps,” said Mr. Price gayly, “but let us see what 
a combination will effect ;” and so she found herself in a chair at the 
nearest table with money in her hand and an urgent voice at her ear 
directing the disposition of it. 

After the cool air outside, the sudden heat of the room, the glare 
of lights, and the constant moving and passing of faces before her eyes 
confused and dazed Esther. As if in a dream she saw herself winning ; 
winning more than once; winning again and again—till the people 
about watched her curiously and several of them whispered, and one 
or two of them began to follow her play. 

“What do you think about your luck now?” whispered Mr. Price 
excitedly. The sum he had won was by no means inconsiderable. 

“Oh, it’s enough, it’s enough,” cried Esther wildly, waking as it 
were out of a trance and horribly aware of the eyes that stared at her. 
“You have won more than you expected, haven’t you? Let us go. 
Mayn’t we go?” 

“ Just as you please,” he returned, still whispering. ‘The money is 
yours. If you choose to stop——” 

“Mine? The money mine?” she exclaimed, turning quite round in 
her surprise and cutting short the end of his sentence. “I don’t under- 
stand you.” 

“Tt is your luck. I staked it for you and meant it for you if you 
won. I hoped it would be my luck too to please you. I should like 
always to please you. Do you see? It was a kind of omen.” 

“Take it. Take it all instantly,” gasped Esther, thrusting as much 


as she could grasp in her hands back into his. “I can’t possibly—I 


should think you’d have known I couldn’t.” 

“ But, my dear little girl,” he remonstrated gently, “ when I desire 
no better than to take care of you always—to be your banker in ordi- 
nary, and extraordinary, as one might say, if your father will spare 
you to me——” 

“You want to adopt me?” faltered the girl, vague fears of some 
untold crisis in her father’s affairs floating through her bewildered 
mind. 

“Hush,” warned Mr. Price, for the prolonged and apparently: pri- 
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vate nature of their conversation, together with the fact that they had 
for some minutes ceased to play without giving up their places, had 
attracted a certain amount of attention. “ Hush; we can’t talk here.” 

“‘ But do you?” persisted she, still alarmed. 

“No, you preposterous little goose,” he returned half-crossly, “I 
want to marry you—some day.” J; 

“ Oh, goodness !” she cried out, evidently Meio And j jump- 
ing from her chair, she flew like an arrow through the crowd and 
disappeared, leaving him to gather in his lucky harvest as best he might 
alone. 

The astonished looks of the people she brushed against in her hasty 
exit soon recalled Esther to a sense of her surroundings. She moder- 
ated her pace, endeavoring as she glided down the steps of the Casino 
to appear more collected. The shock of Mr. Price’s revelation had not 
yet passed, but the consciousness that her behavior was exciting remark 
helped her to assume at least the appearance of calmness, and she slipped 
swiftly and quietly into a by-path that skirted the brilliantly lighted 
buildings. Presently she came to a lonely bench facing the sea, where 
she seated herself in an attitude of prim aloofness and at once began 
to sob piteously. 

It seemed hopeless to meet the situation in any other spirit, so 
Esther abandoned herself to tears, but not without the lurking dread 
that at a moment’s notice this relief might be denied her. And, indeed, 
she had hardly begun to weep comfortably when a soft voice out of the 
darkness addressed. her. 

“You seem to be in trouble,” said the voice. “Is there no way 
I wonder, in which I can help you? If not, of course, I’ll leave 
you. 9 

A tall young man with a set, white face, sombre eyes, and shadowy, 
black hair was standing near, looking down at her with an expression 
of unamazed compassion, quite as if it were a usual thing for young 
women to be found crying in corners of the Casino grounds. 

“ Can’t you tell me what the matter is?” he went on gently as she 
continued to sob. “I might possibly be of use to you.” 

“Thank you,” she returned with timid coldness, “it is nothing. I 
mean—nothing in which a stranger could help me. And nothing, 
really, I suppose, to cry about. I am very silly.” 

“Pray forgive my speaking to you, then. But—you were crying 
very bitterly—for nothing.” 

“T suppose if I had something serious to cry for I’d dissolve into 
a perfect river of tears,” ~— Esther, drying her eyes rather 
shamefacedly. 

“ Or congeal into ice, and not be able to squeeze out one,” he sug- 
gested. “ Well, since I cannot help you, I’ll bid you good-night.” 
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He made a little, sweeping motion with his hat, which he had been 
holding in his hand from the time he first appeared, and turned away. 

Esther rose from her bench at the same minute. 

“Oh, if you please,” she faltered, “would you walk as far as the 
theatre entrance with me? The people seem to stare at a woman here 
when she is alone. I expect to find my party at the theatre,” she added 
simply. “I’m afraid they'll be alarmed about me if I do not join 
them soon, and so I must go, although I’d far rather stay here—— 

“ And cry about nothing,” he interrupted, with a grim smile. 

“ And try to recover myself,” she corrected, sighing. 

It had absolutely not occurred to the little goose that her refusal 
to marry Mr. Price “some day,” as that prudent gentleman had made 
his offer, would put an end to the whole affair. She was so accustomed 
to have her life arranged for her and to acquiesce in the decisions of 
her elders that she had not yet imagined withstanding them in a matter 
which she supposed to be already settled among them, and her ulti- 
mate acceptance of the lot planned out for her seemed a horrible night- 
mare of foregone conclusions. 

“ Oh, dear me,” she exclaimed involuntarily, “I wish they had told 
me before. I’m sure I should have borne it better.” 

“Do you think misfortune comes any the more easily for having 
been long looked forward to?” asked her companion brusquely. 

Esther, unaware of having spoken aloud, looked up with a start. 

“Don’t you?” she murmured in some confusion. 

“No. I prefer a bolt from the blue, that strikes and numbs.” 

“ And I’d rather get all ready to be hurt, * she said. “Is that con- 
temptible ?” 

“Then you’ve been hurt this evening ?” 

“A good deal startled and distressed.” 

The lights shone on the delicate-featured little face she turned to- 
wards him, and he started. It seemed as if what he found there recalled 
’ something that both repelled and attracted him. Also for the first 
time he saw that she was pretty, and somehow, innocent as her pretti- 
ness was, the fact inspired him with an instant’s doubt as to the genu- 
ineness of her distress. The tears of an ugly woman would have been 
so trustworthy. But after all, what harm. could all the tears of all 
the prettiest women in the world do him? Besides, a little, languid 
current of curiosity stirred faintly in the ~~ waters of his own dis- 
content. 

' “Behold and see, all ye who pass by, is — any sorrow like unto 
my sorrow ?” 

It appeared to him that he would be the better for knowing hers, 
no matter how infinitesimal it might prove to be. 

He could not quite place her in life. He knew from her voice and 
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manner that she was a lady, and from her intonation that she was not - 
one of his own countrywomen. He rather judged from her unpro- 
tected condition that she might be some rich, pleasure-loving old lady’s 
companion, or the American governess to some little Continental High- 
nesses. It would have been impossible for one of his own English 
cousins to find herself weeping on a bench outside the Casino at Monte 
Carlo,—at least he could imagine no circumstances where such a thing 
would have been likely to occur,—and he accordingly set Esther down 
as an unfortunate young person bereft of natural guardians and per- 
haps oppressed by those she served. She might suddenly have lost her © 
position or been treated with unusual lack of consideration by her 
employers. 

“T am awfully sorry that anybody should have done anything to 
startle or distress you,” he said. “The world is overfull of thought- 
less, reckless people who do not understand the harm they do.” 

“ Oh, it’s not quite like that,” she cried, her innate honesty forcing 
her into greater frankness. “It’s something that a—a very kind per- 
son wants me to do that distresses me. And his wanting it at all 
startled me.” 

The young man gave a short, sarcastic laugh. 

“T think I see,” he observed to the night at large. “ Well, if a 
pilgrim and a stranger might offer you advice, he would say, If the 
thing you are asked to consent to is repugnant to you, do not consent. 
Your life is your own to do the best you can with. But if you once let 
yourself be urged into acquiescence, then—then for God’s sake keep 
your word. Here we are at the entrance. May I leave you?” 

“Yes, yes,” exclaimed Esther breathlessly. “I see my stepmother 
and, I’m afraid, Mr. Price too, looking for me. Oh, I don’t see how you 
‘guessed, but you seem to understand. And you’ve helped me. I never 
thought about not consenting. But my life is my own, isn’t it? Thank 
you. Oh, thank you. And good-by. You’ve been very kind. I shall 
not forget.” 

She slid in between two groups of gayly dressed people who were 
loitering on the steps, laughing and talking, and slowly made her way 
towards her perturbed elders, who stood at the top, looking assiduously 
in the wrong direction. Her heart bounded and beat to suffocation, 
for the enormity of the manner in which she had received Mr. Price’s 
proposal presented itself more fully as she was brought face to face 
with the thought of Mrs. Lane’s anger. How would she be greeted? 
What would be said to her? In what way might she deprecate their 
wrathful indignation? She was ashamed. She was frightened. She 
was sorry. She hated to hurt anyone’s feelings. It made her miser- 
able to be in disgrace. She felt as if a perfect cataclysm might follow 
her refusal to marry Mr. Price, but she had the desperate intention, 
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developed almost into a resolution during the last five seconds, to 
refuse. 

“ Were you looking for me?” she asked tremblingly as she ¢ touched 
her stepmother’s arm. 

“Well, I really don’t know who else would be silly enough to get 
themselves separated from their companions here,” rejoined Mrs. Lane, 
with not more than her usual sharpness. “My dear Esther, I must 
lead you about by the hand like a little girl. Mr. Price declares that 
while he was collecting some money he’d won—just while he had his 
head turned—you disappeared as if by magic. I can’t trust you two 
together again,” she added with an air of elaborate archness, “I see 
that very clearly.” 

The girl glanced from one to the other of the two faces before her 
—Mrs. Lane arch, and Mr. Price calmly quizzical? He had not be- 
trayed her, then. She felt, in a sudden rush of relief and thankfulness, 
almost ready to marry him just for his forbearance. 

“The heat of the room, and the excitement and everything, made 
me giddy,” she murmured with a grateful look at her elderly suitor. 
aE on out for a breath of air. I am very sorry to have worried 
you.” 

“ A little agitation was quite excusable niin the circumstances,” he 
returned, regarding her with humorous condescension. “ But the next 
time fortune is at the flood, do not. desert it so abruptly. It may not 
always feel disposed to follow you.” 

With this enigmatic sentence he offered his arm to Mrs. Lane, and 
the three joined the rest of the party in the theatre. He did not speak 
to Esther again till their return to Nice. 

Then, as they parted in the hall of the hotel and she was stammering- 
her thanks for a most delightful day, he whispered his regret that he 
should have frightened “ this shy little bird into flight,” and his hopes 
that when he next approached the subject nearest his heart she might 
be induced to listen a bit more kindly. 

Esther, under the eyes of her stepmother, forced a mechanical smile 
and went off to bed with a haunting sense of trouble ahead which effec- 
tually prevented her from sleeping. 


III. 

Wuatever else he might be, Mr. Price was a man of the world and 
no fool. He saw that Esther’s attitude towards him had been slightly 
—perhaps unintentionally—misrepresented. But he had accustomed 
himself too much to the idea of acquiring in her a gentle and charming 
companion to dismiss it at the first rebuff. If he could no longer believe 
that she stood on the tiptoe of expectation, waiting his approval, he was 
at least prepared to find that reflection had made her gratefully appre- 
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ciative of his offer and ready to take advantage of the comfortable 
future it insured her. Her extraordinary behavior at the moment of 
his proposal he set down to embarrassment and surprise, not dis- 
may; and yet it presented enough the outward appearance of dismay 
for him to be unwilling to lay the circumstances before his good 
friend, Mrs. Lane. It is, after all, rather ludicrous to urge marriage 
upon the consideration of a young lady who has run away at the 
first suggestion of it, no matter how amenable she may show herself 
to the second. 

But Esther did not show herself amenable. To her own and Mr. 
Price’s extreme astonishment she found, somewhere in the depths of her 
inner consciousness, the power to refuse. The words of her unknown 
confidant had opened her eyes to the fact that she had some rights and 
responsibilities which hitherto she had not recognized. Now she must 
begin resolutely to assume them, and she began accordingly—with much 
trepidation—by declining to become Mrs. Price. She did it in a very 
wabbly, apologetic, almost tearful way, but still she managed to convey 
her decision and to induce the gentleman to contemplate accepting it 
without further argument. 

She anticipated the greatest vexation on the part of her stepmother 
when the subject should be brought under her notice, but she had no 
conception of what rebukes, upbraidings, and lamentations she would 
be obliged to listen to when the threatened break-up of the party be- 
came known. Whether Mrs. Lane had been told or whether she guessed, 
the result was the same as far as Esther was concerned, and she was in- 
formed so many times that she had missed a chance which any other 
girl would have been proud to take, that she felt herself a perfect outcast 
from the ranks of sane people. 

Mr. Price’s position between Esther, who declined his attentions, 
Mrs. Lane, who would gladly have encouraged him to renew them, and 
his daughter Lina, from whom he was anxious to conceal that he had 
ever offered them, was by no means a happy one, and it is hardly to 
be wondered at that he sought the first excuse that presented itself for 
escape. 

A letter calling him to Paris was speedily forthcoming, and the 
whole family were soon engaged in preparations for the journey. 

Esther watched the packing of Lina’s numerous trunks in the room 
across the hall and listened to the regrets of Harriet and Arabella with 
a guilty conscience. She could have told them why their mother would 
not remove herself, bag and baggage, from Nice on the same train. 

“Tt seems too bad to separate now,” murmured Arabella, who had 
an eye to the younger Price boy. . 

“As long as we have to go to Paris too, it really is ridiculous,” 
added Harriet, who had an affection for the elder one. 
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“The idea of speaking of Paris as a place one ‘has to go to’!” 
laughed Lina. 

The voice of Mrs. Lane was just then heard rather hoarsely summon- » 
ing her girls, and more particularly Esther, to their sitting-room. 

There was something in the tone that conveyed ill-news, and Harriet 
and her sister exchanged quick sentences as they hurried down the 
hall. 

“What can have happened ?” 

“T hope it’s nothing serious.” 

Esther’s thoughts had flown to her father, and she dared not put 
them into words as she stumbled dazedly along after the others. 

Her fears were realized. Mr. Lane was very seriously ill of typhoid, 
and the doctor, who was also a family friend, had judged it best to 
cable at once. 

Mrs. Lane was greatly upset, but her presence of mind never de- 
serted her in the face of any shock or emergency. She had already 
answered the cable and set on foot inquiries as to the best steamer con- 
nection. Cherbourg was decided upon, and so, after all, the Lanes left 
Nice for Paris in the same train with the Prices. 

Esther never forgot that horrible night journey. She had been 
feeling languid and forlorn for the last twenty-four hours, as the result, 
perhaps, of the excitement and mental worry that had preceded them, 
and now as the train bumped and jolted along she lay miserably awake, 
her head throbbing, her bones aching, her throat getting stiff and sore, 
and her ears ringing with the monotonous song of the wheels: “ Your 
father is ill. Your father is ill. Your father is dreadfully, dreadfully 
ill.” By the time they reached Paris she was not far from dreadfully 
ill herself, and Mrs. Lane might be pardoned for feeling, when the fact 
was brought to her notice, that the cup of her anxieties was full to 
overflowing. 

“You do look wretched,” she said uneasily, touching first the girl’s 
cold hand and then her burning cheek. “I am sure you have fever. 
I'd like to beat Arabella for breaking my thermometer. Where do you 
feel ill?” 

“ Oh, I don’t know,” answered Esther, raising brilliant, glassy eyes 
from the contemplation of her untasted breakfast. “Just everywhere, I 
. think. And my throat is sore. But it doesn’t matter. Nothing matters 
but papa.” 

“ Don’t be absurd,” exclaimed her stepmother. “ Of course it mat- 
ters if you are suffering. If you can’t eat, you had better go to your 
room and lie down. I will come up presently.” 

Esther willingly availed herself of this suggestion, for she was too 
utterly miserable in mind and body not to long for solitude. 

Half an hour later Mr. Price found himself summoned to Mrs. 
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Lane’s presence in some haste. Esther was really in for a serious ill- 
ness, she feared. Her throat was in a most distressing condition. 
‘Could Mr. Price recommend, or did he know of an English doctor? 
It seemed hardly safe to take the girl on to Cherbourg without letting 
someone look at her. Goodness knew what she might not be going to 
have. 

Mr. Price was at a loss whom or what to advise, and, knowing the 
dread and terror your foreign innkeeper has of any sickness occurring 
in his house, Mrs. Lane was averse to making any inquiries of the hotel 
management. As they stood at the head of the stairs, discussing the 
circumstances in low tones, a tall lady in black, who was coming down 
from the apartment above, involuntarily paused as if some word had 
caught her attention against her will, and then rustled rapidly towards 
them. 

“TI beg your pardon,” she said, “ but surely this is Mrs. Lane, and, 
I’m afraid, in trouble. I could not avoid hearing, for my ears are, 
unfortunately, younger than I am. J have the address of an English 
doctor, given to me by my own physician, Sir John Singleton, before 
I left home. I have not had occasion to try him on my own account, but 
I should have no hesitation in doing so on such a recommendation. I 
hope his services are not required for my pretty little friend?” she 
added with genuine solicitude. 

Mrs. Richardson had lost none of her stateliness since the Roman 
days, but her face, as Mrs. Lane looked up at it, seemed to have sharp- 
ened and become, all of a sudden, seamed and lined. She appeared 
older and infinitely sadder. Her voice, even, had changed, and she 
spoke dully and as if it cost her an effort. But she had evidently every 
intention of being kind, and the other lady responded warmly. The 
relief of being able to send at once for a doctor who understood her 
language and, it was to be hoped, all English-speaking constitutions 
was enormous. Her former controversy with Mrs. Richardson was 
forgotten. A friend in need was a friend indeed. 

“T am exceedingly obliged to you, both for hearing and coming to 
my assistance,” she said. “It is Esther who is ill, and I am the more 
worried because we are absolutely obliged to go to Cherbourg to-night. 
We sail to-morrow. My husband,” here her resolute mouth quivered 
a little, “is down with typhoid, and I have been cabled for.” 

At this recital of woes Mrs. Richardson’s face softened. The hard 
lines left it and a friendly feeling of pity glanced from her eyes to Mrs. 
Lane’s. It seemed as if the sorrow of others was the thing that most 
quickly roused her from some brooding trouble of her own. She took 
command of the situation with all her old regal self-confidence: saw 
that a note was written to the doctor and dispatched by Mr. Price, 
begged the young ladies to make use for the morning of the neat little 
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brougham, which, like the victoria in Rome, was waiting for her at 
the hotel door, and declared her intention of remaining with Mrs. Lane 
and Esther until the extent of the girl’s malady had been ascertained. 

“‘T have nothing whatever to occupy me here,” she said with a sigh. 
“T am just waiting for the return of someone to whom I may be of 
use. Let me feel in the meantime that I am really of some use to you. 
It will be a kindness to let me share your anxieties.” 

“Tam already deeply grateful to you,” returned Mrs. Lane. “ In- 
deed, if we had not met you, I do not know what we should have done. 
But,” she added, a sudden wave of her old distrust coming over her, 
“how surprising that we should meet you here. They said in Rome 
that you had been recalled to England—for no distressing reason, we 
hoped.” 

“ Recalled, yes,” answered Mrs. Richardson briefly. “ But before I 
crossed the Channel I was met by the news that the person I was going 
home to see would meet me here. We met and we have parted for a 
time, but we shall join each other later, I trust; perhaps here, perhaps 
in England.” 

She gave this explanation with wails evident constraint that to say 
anything further on the subject was impossible. The two ladies pro- 
ceeded, therefore, in silence to Esther’s room. 

Mrs. Richardson had had too little experience of illness in her 
healthy life to be much of a judge, but she took alarm at her young 
friend’s brilliant color and languid, far-away manner, and when, later, 
the doctor arrived, surrounded by a perfect atmosphere of hovering Mr. 
Price, she awaited his verdict in great anxiety. 

It was soon given. Esther’s throat was in a condition which made 
him fear diphtheria, and until he could satisfy himself that such was 
not the case it would be impossible to allow her to travel even if she 
were able to do so. This, whether she had the disease itself or only a 
bad attack of tonsillitis, he felt absolutely sure she ought not to attempt 
that night. 

The poor child was in an agony of distress at this decision, and 
Mrs. Lane was hardly less troubled. She herself must go. If diph- 
theria developed, she did not feel that she ought to leave either of her 
own daughters with Esther, whose removal to some hospital she sup- 
posed would be necessary. Still less could the Prices be asked to bear 
the responsibility—particularly after the ungrateful treatment poor - 
Mr. Price had received at the hands of the silly girl. Mrs. Lane almost 
groaned aloud when she reflected how her stepdaughter’s acceptance of 
the excellent offer made her would have simplified their present posi- 
tion. If obliged to return to her husband without Esther, what could 
be more satisfactory than to have left her under the care of her future 
lord and master’s family? The very real and earnest concern she felt 
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at the enforced desertion of her charge was tempered by her being at 
an extreme point of nervous vexation—literally to be described as her 
“ wit’s ends”—when she faced the problem of what was to be done with ~ 
the child. Of course, if she were better in a day or two she might follow 
on the next steamer; but if she were not? 

The proffer of assistance which she could not help anticipating from. 
Mrs. Richardson seemed the only hope—and yet to leave Esther with 
an utter stranger, and one, moreover, to whom she still found herself 
at moments distrustfully antagonistic, was extremely distasteful to her. 
She supposed she must let either Harriet or Arabella stay, for cate 
ance sake, and her maid too. 

The occurrences of the last two days had sorely tried poor Mrs. 
Lane, and in spite of her indomitable spirit the corners of her eyes 
needed several furtive dabbings of her handkerchief before she re- 
sumed her accustomed demeanor. 

Mrs. Richardson made the expected proposition, but rather more 
guardedly than her avowed predilection for Esther warranted. Her 
plans, she said, were not beyond the probability of sudden change, but 
while she remained in Paris she placed herself, and, if she were obliged 
to leave, would still place her apartment, at the sick girl’s disposal. 

“T would gladly do for her what I should bless any woman for 
doing for a child of mine,” she declared, “an? if I could, I would 
give my promise not to take my eyes. from her poor little face till it 
had recovered its very insufficient roses; as it is, I can only assure you 
that I will stay with her and care for her up to the last possible moment, 
and I have no real doubt that I shall be able to oversee her recovery.” 

The day passed in dazed or restless misery to Esther. The return 
of the doctor late in the afternoon, and the gratifying intelligence that 
she had not the disease which he dreaded, hardly affected her. What- 
ever wretched form of sore throat afflicted her, she was utterly beaten 
down and made desperate at the same time by the thought that her 
father was ill—seriously if not dangerously ill—and she could not go to 
him. A surreptitious attempt to get up and dress proved to her that 
even if she had the permission of authority, she had not herself the 
power to make another night journey. 

But the knowledge in no way reconciled her to‘her fate. Arabella, 
who with Mrs. Lane’s maid was to be left behind to render what assist- 
ance she might in nursing her sister and subsequently to accompany 
her home—Arabella did her best to administer such consolation as her 
cheerful nature suggested, but without result. Esther turned her face 
to the wall and shut her ears to all the maddening bustle of a departure 
in which she had no share. 

The arrival next morning of another and more reassuring cable 
from America did much to comfort her, but she was exceedingly ill 
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for ten days, and looked, when she was at last permitted to sit up, like 
the forlorn little ghost of her former self. 

During this time Mrs. Richardson cared for her with the most pains- 
taking assiduity and magnificent misjudgment. There was, fortu- 
nately, a demure English trained nurse in direct charge, but when 
she was out or sleeping the old lady had her own way in the sick-room, 
and opened windows, and ordered extra meals, and read aloud (in a 
very deep, distinct voice, and generally when her patient most needed 
a nap) with the greatest diligence. 

However, Esther grew exceedingly fond of her, and hated to see the 
lively Arabella mimic the heavy, heel-less, majestic tread with which 
she crossed a room, or the somewhat ludicrous distance at which she 
held her book from her far-sighted eyes. 

Before Esther was pronounced ready for travel the first letter from 
Mrs. Lane arrived, assuring her that her father’s case had proved to be 
a much lighter one than it was primarily supposed to be, and hinting 
that if there were any possibility of inducing him to come abroad for 
the summer, as soon, of course, as he was convalescent, she should rec- 
ommend that the girls remained where they were—under the charge of 
an old governess of her own who was now on her way to Paris—until 
their family returned to join them. 

The idea of a governess-chaperone was most repugnant to Arabella, 
who had enjoyed her freedom greatly and was anxious, now that stay- 
ing had been suggested to her, to make several trips talked of by the 
enterprising Prices. And Esther was homesick and longed to get away 
from “abroad” and find herself in her shabby little room among her 
own familiar things. So Mrs. Richardson found her crying over the. 
letter when she came back from an expedition to her bankers. 

“Tt’s awfully ungrateful of me when papa’s so much better,” she 
murmured, “ but, of course, he will not be really well for a long time, 
and I should like to go home to him. It will be so awful staying on 
here when you are gone,” she added, taking Mrs. Richardson’s hand to 
hold in both her own. “ Arabella will be out all the time with the 
Prices, and I shall be sitting disconsolately with Mrs. Lane’s governess. 
T hope she won’t be very dreadful.” 

“Why will you not go about with the Prices also?” asked the old 
lady abstractedly. It was evident that her thoughts had wandered far 
from Esther and her troubles and she spoke quite mechanically. 

“J—I don’t think I should be very welcome,” answered the gist 
with some hesitation. “ You see, I do not know them as well as Ara- 
bella does, and then I had the misfortune to—to do something that 
Mr. Price did not like. I could not help it, though he and my step- 
mother thought I behaved badly. But indeed I could not have married 
him. Do you think I could?” 
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The transparent reticence which marked the first part of her sen- 
tence had completely deserted Esther by the time she reached the end. 
She desired so greatly to put her case before someone who would be 
at least inclined to judge her leniently. 

“ Not of your own free will,” returned Mrs. Richardson, whom this 
confession seemed to have effectually roused from her own reflections. 
* An English girl would very likely have done so—I mean, if the man 
had been an Englishman and as rich as Mr. Price appears to be. (Eng- 
lish girls, as a rule, do not marry Americans.) But you, my dear, have 
no more worldliness in you than a mouse; I dare say it would be better 
for you if you had. I confess I am surprised that your stepmother did 
not insist. You are such a biddable little creature that you might in 
the end have done as you were told.” 

“T never thought of disobeying at first,” said Esther. “It just 
came upon me like a flash of lightning that I should have to marry Mr. 
Price. It seemed, somehow, to be all arranged for me. But I met a 
man—that is, someone said something to me that very night which 
changed all my ideas. It had never occurred to me before—— 

“That you could fancy somebody yourself in your little, gentle 
way,” suggested Mrs. Richardson, half smiling. “ You are over young 
to begin your romance, my dear.” : 

“Oh, not that, not that at all,” protested Esther. “It was just 
that he—the—person—he was a perfect stranger to me—said something 
that made me see things in a new light. I am so slow about growing 
up. It had never occurred to me that, after all, J had a right to dis- 
pose of myself and my life—in the best way, of course, as he said. 
And—and I didn’t feel that Mr. Price was the best way, or—after my 
attention was called to it, you know—that I ought to marry him as 
long as it seemed so dreadful to me. So that’s the reason that I don’t 
think I’d be a very welcome addition to his party. Not but what he’s 
been awfully nice about everything lately,” she concluded. 

“TI quite understand your feelings in the matter,” said her com- 
panion, “but the point of your story which I should like to have made 
clear is how a ‘ perfect stranger’ came to offer you counsel in such a 
distinctly private affair ?” 

“ It was an accident,” stammered Esther. “I was sitting on a bench 
outside the Casino at Monte Carlo—it was dark, you know—and I was 
crying, and he asked if he could help me, and then from something 
I said he seemed to guess, and then—well, then, that’s what he told 
me.” 

“Good God, these American girls!” exclaimed Mrs. Richardson. 
“My dear Esther, do you consider it conventional and proper in the 
States for young gentlewomen to fall to weeping in public places and 
accept comfort from the first passer-by? I confess you amaze me.” 
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“I was afraid you’d be shocked,” lamented the girl penitently, “and 
I never dared tell my stepmother. No, I don’t think you could say we 
made a practice of such behavior in America,” with a flash of mischief, 
“T was very much ashamed of myself directly. But at the time it 
seemed quite natural.” 

“ Natural,” sniffed Mrs. Richardson. “ Upon my word !” 

“ He also told me,” continued Esther, “that if I once gave my word, 
1 must keep it. That gave me an awful sense of finality—and fear.” 

She was surprised at the sudden change that came over her old 
friend’s face. It seemed to stiffen into stone, and very disapproving 
stone, while her voice sounded almost harsh as she replied : 

“That, indeed, is a counsel worth remembering. The world would 
be a happier place if it were always followed.” 

There was silence between them for a moment or two. Then Mrs. 
Richardson rose from her chair, sighing, and placed a hand on Esther’s 
shoulder. 

“When does this dragon—who had need be Argos-eyed where you 
are concerned, my dear, for all your mild ways—arrive to keep guard 
over you and your sister? I have had news to-day which should make 
me turn my face homeward. The person whom I hoped to join, or to 
have join me, will meet me by and by in England. I shall feel easier 
when I am settled there, and have almost made up my mind to start 
at the end of the week, reluctant as I am to leave you. And, by the 
way,” she added, touched by the look of consternation she saw on the 
girl’s face, “why should I leave you? The air of the place I live in 
is bracing and healthy enough. The change will be good for you, and I 
shall only too probably be alone—except for your companionship—for 
some weeks. Will you come with a forlorn old woman? I can pack 
you back to Paris with my maid at a moment’s notice; I hardly think 
your stepmother would object ?” 

“Oh, will you? Will you really take me?” cried Esther, throwing 
herself into the old lady’s arms—an ebullition of feeling for which Mrs. 
Richardson, undemonstrative herself, was entirely unprepared, but 
which she bore with gracious equanimity. “It would be the nicest 
thing that ever happened to me; but I’m afraid I shall be a nuisance 
to you.” 

“T need not have asked you, you know,” returned the other, 
smiling. 

“T’m sure I looked so wistful that you could not help it,” answered 
Esther happily. “ Now I don’t care how soon we start.” 

And Mrs. Lane not contradicting the dispatched cable, which read, 
“ Am taking Esther to England with me if I hear nothing to the con- 
trary,” the matter was settled. 

Arabella looked upon the whole performance as a further exhibition 
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of that mild lunacy of which her sister so constantly gave evidence. 'T'o 
choose to accompany a tiresome, strict, austere old lady across that 
rough, lumpy Channel to England, when one could stay and be gay with 
young people in Paris, was to her incomprehensible. 

“T don’t care who mamma sends,” she declared, “I mean to have 
my own fun with the Prices, and I should think you’d find staying on 
here much more agreeable than shutting yourself up in some dull hole 
with Mrs. Richardson, about whom we really know nothing. Of course, 
[ don’t say that she’s not been kind to you, but I shouldn’t have thought 
mamma’d have cared to put you under any more obligations to her. 
And Lina says she doesn’t think she’s what she seems to be, exactly. 
She says she has an awfully grand manner for a mere Mrs. Anybody, 
and she shouldn’t wonder if she were connected with rather good people 
who didn’t approve of her, or had disowned her on account of an im- 
prudent marriage, or something. That man-servant of hers treats her 
as if she were a queen, and Lina says it isn’t usual for them to be quite 
so obsequious to a person who hasn’t a title, so we’ve about come to the 
conclusion that she was born with one and gave it up to marry Mr. 
Richardson, whoever he was, and that he’s dead or there’s a scandal 
about him, and that’s why she’s abroad. We think it’s the height of 
folly for you to go home with her, even if she does travel with a man and 
a lady’s maid and all that. But you always were an obstinate little 
goose,” concluded the young lady, not unkindly, “and so, as I sup- 
pose your mind is made up, I shall say no more.” 

“ Indeed, I don’t know what more you could say, Arabella,” re- 
torted Esther, “ and considering that it is only rather ill-natured guess- 
work on Lina’s part, I hope you won’t say it again. After all Mrs. 
Richardson’s kindness to me I feel as if I had done her wrong even to 
have to listen to you.” 

“ Well, my dear, go your own way,” answered Arabella without tem- 
per, “only if you don’t like things when you get on the other side of 
the Channel, don’t say I didn’t warn you.” 

And with this valediction ringing in her ears, Esther deft ed a few 
days later for England. é*4 

: IV. 

ARABELLA’s words had just enough weight to rouse her sister’s lan- 
guid interest in Mrs. Richardson’s servants and surroundings twhile 
they travelled, but nothing unusual attracted her attention, and although 
she imagined that they were treated with greater deference on British 
than they had been on French soil, she supposed it to be the custom of 
the country. She was too tired and sleepy when—after a long journey 
complicated by many changes—they arrived at their final destination 
to take much account of her environment, but the next day her wonder 
and admiration broke out in a letter to her father: 
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“Dear Papa: I do hope you aren’t feeling too poorly 
to take pleasure in hearing from me, because I want to give 
you an account of myself and all my doings, and I’d be glad 
if you could read it to yourself. Not that there are any secrets 
in it, but just that it is nicer to think that I am writing 
for you alone. We got here last night. I’m too stupid to tell 
you exactly how, and I don’t even know what shire this enor- 
mous big place is situated in, because I forgot to ask Mrs. 
Richardson, and now she is off attending to a lot of things 
about the house, I suppose, and I can’t find out directly. 
But it doesn’t matter. It’s the most beautiful place you can 
imagine. I’m only in a little corner of it, but it seems to 
spread round and round me in all sorts of angles and turrets, 
beautiful old red brick and white stone, and ivy over every- 
thing. There’s a great hall like the inside of a church, and a 
drawing-room like the picture of ‘The Long Drawing-Room 
at Chesney-Wold’ in our copy of ‘ Bleak House.’ Only this 
house isn’t bleak; it couldn’t be with all that beautiful rose- 
red color under the ivy. I had my dinner with Mrs. Richard- 
son in her own sitting-room, so I don’t know what the dining- 
room is like. I dare say they have several. I know they have 
more rooms than there could possibly be new names to fit. 
I should think four or five families could live in this house 
and never know the other one was there. (I’ve an idea that 
last sentence wasn’t good English.) There seem to be lots 
and lots of shut-up suites. Just the places for ghosts, only 
we don’t believe in them, do we? I ought to see them if any- 
body does, for I’ve got a most curious room. It is quite 
two stories from the ground on one side, but on the other 
it is on a level with a lovely bit of walled-in garden, called 
‘The Dowager’s Garden.’ There’s a long window opening 
on it, so that I could step out this minute if I weren’t writing 
to you, and it is altogether most romantic—full of green 
walks, and roses, and queer flowers, stiff and quaint, whose 
names I don’t know, against the walls. One thing I am sure 
of, and that is that no ghost who walked there by moonlight 
would ever want to leave it to come in. 

“Then, on the other side, there are trees, and trees, and 
trees all about, and stretches of the most beautiful lawn; 
I think there’s a river somewhere near, but I can’t see it; all 
I can see beyond the trees is a long line of wooded hills, very 
blue in the distance, and the tower of somebody’s castle 
with a flag on it. The woman who came to wait on me this 
morning (she’s quite old and rather cross, and won’t speak 
unless you ask her a direct question) told me that that meant 
the owner was at home. There’s no flag flying on any of our 
towers (if we have any meant for flags), for our owner 
doesn’t seem to be at home. 

“ And that brings me to the thing I’ve been putting off 
till the last to say. I don’t know how you will like it,—I 
suppose I can come away at once if you don’t,—but I seem 
to be staying in someone else’s house. Not Mrs. Richardson’s, 
I mean. For this morning when I first got up and was 
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staring about me and saying how beautiful everything was 
and how glad she must be to get home to such a delightful 
place, and how little I should care to travel if I had it for 
my own, she said: ‘It is not mine, child, and the master 
of it cares so little for it, or for anything else just now, that 
he intends to travel indefinitely as soon as he has put his 
affairs in order. At least he must be at home to do that,’ 
she added, half to herself, sighing as if she were very un- 
happy,— he will be here for a little while.’ ‘And will you 
have to leave it when he does?’ I asked her. ‘No,’ she said 
quite bitterly, ‘I shall stay. I am a better—overseer—than 
any he would be likely to find.’ 

“So you see, dear papa, she must be some relation of 
his who looks after his house, and I’m afraid Mrs. Lane will 
think I ought not to stay. But after all, I am with Mrs. 
Richardson, and nothing can change the fact that she is what 
she always has been, a gentlewoman—that is the word she 
generally uses; I like it so much better than ‘lady’—and 
the kindest of friends to me. Do you think it matters about 
the gentleman who owns the house? I’ll keep this open till 
l’ve seen Mrs. Richardson and got the address you would 
have to use if you wanted to cable to me. But I hope you 
won’t feel it necessary. Good-by, and get well as soon as 
you possibly can. I am quite well again myself, except for 
wanting to see you. Your affectionate 

ESTHER.” 


Having unburdened her conscience, and inked her fingers with the 
unaccustomed quill pen she had found on her writing-table, she left her 
room and wandered through the halls and past the wide staircase in 
hopes of encountering her hostess. She had not had the courage to 
pull the thick cord of the bell-rope which hung beside her bed, feeling 
that nothing short of fire could justify the clamor which would probably 
ensue in whatever region it communicated with, so she was obliged to 
set off on a voyage of discovery herself. 

A timid investigation of the “long parlor,”—that was like that of 
Chesney-Wold in the Lane’s edition of “ Bleak House,”—a still more 
timid peep into the pale blue recesses of a tiny morning-room next,— 
that looked like nothing so much as the inside of an old brocaded jewel- 
box,—a scurry down a dim passage-way, across the great hall, into 
another narrow hall where the shut doors on either side seemed a silent 
snub to further progress: these appeared to Esther the utmost efforts 
she was capable of. She remembered that Mrs. Richardson when paying 
her a somewhat hurried and abstracted visit that morning in her room, 
where, in pursuance of her invalid habits, she still breakfasted, had 
warned her that she would be left to her own devices for some hours, 
owing to unexpected demands made upon the time and attention of the 
recent home-comer. 
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“T am sorry to have to leave you to find amusement for yourself, 
my dear child,” she had said, standing with her back half turned to her 
young visitor as she gazed thoughtfully into the sheltered green re- 
cesses of the “ Dowager’s Garden,” “ but I find I have returned to con- 
ditions I did not anticipate, and there are many things to settle and set 
in train this morning. If you will be guided by me, you will just take 
a book and establish yourself here in this chaise-longue. You are not 
entirely strong yet, I fear, for you still look a little paler than I like to 
see you. And by and by I will come and take you into the park for a 
stroll before luncheon. But do not wait for me if it pleases you to 
explore for yourself.” 

Esther, conscious of the letter she owed her family, and willing to so- 
lace herself with fiction after it was written, had protested that she had 
ample occupation for the morning and should not think of exploring 
for herself, but now that she was once started, as it were inadvertently, 
upon a tour it seemed a pity to discontinue it. Filial epistles need not 
be dispatched on the instant, and fiction could very well wait a more 
convenient season. Mrs. Richardson had truly hidden herself in some 
place beyond the ken of curious visitors, but there were beautiful, soft, 
shadowy, sunny bits of park and woodland to be seen from windows, by 
no means too far off to be sought by feet that were resuming their old 
activity, and—and, in fact, the morning was too delicious to be wasted 
waiting for anybody when one might be out enjoying it oneself. 

In a few minutes Esther’s hat and coat were on and she was slip- 
ping through her long window into the “ Dowager’s Garden” and from 
there through an old oak door in the red-brick wall into a shaded path 
through the trees. She did not care where it led to, it was enough to 
feel such turf under her feet, such a breeze on her cheek, such gentle 
contentment in her heart. The return of health and strength was like 
the rising of the sap in the young green shoots and bushes about her. 
She ran a little way just to assure herself that she could run, and 
laughed at herself for having to lean panting against the nearest tree- 
trunk to recover her breath. She pulled handfuls of leaves just to feel 
their cool freshness between her fingers. She looked about her through 
the aisled columns of the wood and thought it more beautiful than her 
own woods, and then in a wave of homesickness protested to herself 
that it could not be. 

Presently she heard the sound of water and came upon a broad, 
brown brook, almost wide enough to be called a small river, whose cur- 
rent braided itself swiftly down the middle, while the little, lapping 
waves washed the long grasses on the banks with a lazy motion. This 
stream crossed her path at a point where there had once been stepping- 
stones, or so she judged by the frills of foam which surrounded the semi- 
submerged points that showed themselves at more or less regular in- 
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tervals. But being impassable by reason of-its present fulness, it be- 
came a barrier to further progress in that direction, and not caring to 
retrace her steps so soon Esther turned and wandered along the brink, 
refreshing herself soul and body in the rippled stillness of the place. 

By and by she became aware that she was approaching a small, 
tumbled-down hut or summer-house, half hidden in a thicket of young 
larches. Except for the noise of the brook the silence was so intense, 
and the desolation of the little house in its overgrown covert so marked, 
that she felt as if she had unexpectedly chanced upon some enchanted 
outbuilding of the Sleeping Beauty’s Palace. Involuntarily she began 
to tread more lightly, to disentangle herself with a certain degree of 
caution from the vines and trailing branches that barred her way, and 
it hardly surprised her as she slipped past the hanging shutter of the 
window and entered the open door to be actually confronted by the 
figure of a young man, apparently asleep, with his face buried in the 
arms which were folded on the table before him. One can be startled, 
however, by a thing at which one has just arranged with oneself not to 
be surprised, and Esther, on the tiptoe of expectation, turned to fly 
the instant she found her expectations realized. But alas for the snares 
in which one’s human vanity entangles itself! The buckle of the pretty 
and inappropriate shoe she was wearing caught in the openwork edge 
of her petticoat flounce and caused her to stumble against the door-post 
with a noise which, slight as it was, served to disturb the slumber or 
revery of the young man at the table. He raised his head, and his 
eyes, still dazed by their late compression, gazed at her half-unseeingly. 

With a violent effort Esther controlled her voice, if not her em- 
barrassment, and stammered out that she begged his pardon and would 
not have entered the hut if she had not supposed it to be deserted. 

She did not feel it necessary to confess that her imagination had 
almost pictured what her sudden daring had discovered—a seemingly 
entranced figure in this seemingly entranced place; she only stood there 
blushing and wishing that she were covered (since magic and mystery 
appeared to be the order of the day) with the mantle of invisibility. 
And to increase her confusion an unaccountable change was softening 
the somewhat repellent look with which he had listened to her first 
words. He had decidedly the expression of recognition, of having seen 
her before, and under circumstances that had half-saddened, half-in- 
terested him. She could see the memory of it in his face. 

“The Niobe of Monte Carlo,” she heard him murmur, and while 
the description pricked her dignity, it also recalled him to her remem- 
brance. He was the pale, sombre-eyed, black-haired young man who 
had offered her assistance and advice on the occasion—the never-to-be- 
forgotten occasion—of her refusal of Mr. Price. She took an impulsive 
step forward. 
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“T have so often longed to thank you again,” she said, “for both 
the help you offered and the help you gave me that night. I see you 
remember. I did not know you at first. Coming upon you like that, 
I—I was too surprised. Forgive me. But you said something to me 
then that showed me what I owed to myself as well as to others; you 
gave me courage to assert myself. I did not like doing it, but I did it, 
and I’ve been happier ever since. Thank you.” 

“As I remember the circumstances, you thanked me at the time, 
even more than I deserved,” replied he, smiling kindly, “although I 
recognize that the deserts of the advice-giver are large. And do you 
honestly mean to tell me that you followed my counsel ?” 

“T should not have been here if I had not,” she confessed with all 
her usual simplicity. “I should have been in Paris with Mr.—with 
the Prices, I suppose, instead of here with Mrs.—with a lady who is 
very kind to me.” 

“You are living in the neighborhood,” hazarded the young man, 
imagining, as he had before imagined at Monte Carlo, that she probably 
occupied the position of companion to somebody, and wondering if it 
were somebody whose name was known to him. 

“T am staying until it pleases her—the lady—to part with me,” 
answered Esther discreetly. 

It had occurred to her that Mrs. Richardson, if she were really 
housekeeper to the wandering and eccentric owner of that beautiful 
house, might not care to have it advertised that she harbored strangers 
under his roof. Not that she could conceive of Mrs. Richardson’s doing 
anything underhand,—anything which she had not a perfect right to 
do,—but it might suit her better to bring the fact—if it must be brought 
—under the notice of her kinsman at her own time and in her own 
way. This young man might or might not be a friend of his, but 
whatever he was the girl felt it wiser not to be too communicative. And 
then suddenly the second thought presented itself that if he subse- 
quently found out, he would very likely fancy that her reticence arose 
from a foolish shame in acknowledging her friend’s position. But why 
should he find out? It was most unlikely that she should ever see him 
again; yet she longed to say boldly what she believed to be the truth, 
“T am the very warm friend and admirer of Mrs. Richardson, who is 
keeping house for the gentleman who owns the abode that this lovely 
place belongs to.” 

What she really did say was, “Do you belong to this part of the 
country ?” with a certain nervous curiosity which surprised him. 

“TJ have lived here the greater part of my life,” he answered briefly. 

“ Except the time I met you abroad,” said Esther, endeavoring, as 
he stopped, to carry on the conversation graciously, while she wondered 
how to get herself away without the appearance of flight. “You were 
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like me, perhaps. I had lived at home always until that time when 
I went abroad. 

“ And ‘home’ was——” He waited for her to supply the name. 

“ America,” returned Esther readily. She saw no reason for con- 
cealing her birthplace, in any event. “It was the first time I had ever 
been away from it. I used to be rather homesick and lonely, but I am 
quite accustomed to the ways of other countries now. And I do not 
miss my old occupations as much as I did.” 

“ You like your new ones, I trust.” 

“T’m afraid I’ve got into lazy habits and occupy myself very little 
in these days. I’ve been quite ill, you see, and when one once begins 
to cosset oneself it’s hard to stop. But I’m going to stop being idle 
directly,” she announced virtuously, resolving in her own mind to ask 
Mrs. Richardson if there were not some small daily duty whieh: she 
might assume. 

All this time she had been leaning against the door-post and he had 
been standing near the table, from which he had risen when: they had 
first began to talk. Now he moved a chair towards her with an excla- 
mation of impatience at his previous negligence. 

“Tf you have been ill,” he said, “ you ought not to stand.” 

_ “Oh, I’m entirely well now,” cried Esther. “ And besides, I can’t 
stay. Good-by, and remember that I thank you always for your advice.” 

“ Good-by,” he returned. “I hope you will never regret that you 
followed it. Sometimes one does regret following even the best hes 
vice. 

“T should have been unhappy all my life if I had married Mr. 
Price,” protested the girl with the greatest earnestness and perfect 
unconsciousness. 

“Then I’m very glad you did not,” he returned, endeavoring by the 
blankness of his expression to reassure her if she should suddenly be- 
come aware of the confidence she had betrayed. But Esther’s thoughts 
were otherwise engaged. She was telling herself how cordially Mrs. 
Richardson would disapprove of her dorset and conversing with this 
stranger again. 

“Good-by,” she repeated, but this time with more abruptness. “I 
really must go. You don’t—I mean, we shall not be at all likely— 
another meeting i is not very probable, is it? So——” 

“So this is an eternal farewell? Well, I wish you every happiness, 
and—no: more tears.” 

“Thank you,” said Esther gratefully and sweetly, and in an in- 
stant she had passed through the door and lost herself among the 
tangled greenery. 

She had already threaded her way through the thicket and was 
almost at the brook’s edge before the forlorn attitude of the young 
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man, as pictured in the first glimpse she had had of him, came back 
to her imagination with real significance. She remembered the dazed 
and hopeless expression of his face before recognition of her had bright- 
ened it. Yes, evidently he was, or had been, unhappy. Perhaps just 
as perplexed and miserable as she had been on the occasion when he 
offered her help at Monte Carlo. And she had seen it and taken no 
note of it, spoken no such kind words as he had spoken to her. She 
turned back, paused, wavered, looked over her shoulder at the home- 
ward path, and then hurried in the direction of the hut. 

“T’ve come back,” she cried on the threshold, flushed, confused, 
with her garments all aflutter from the speed at which she had run. 
“T noticed, at least I feared, as I remembered how you looked when I 
disturbed you, that you were troubled about.something. Is it so? And 
can I do anything? I’m not wise enough to say anything, I suppose? 
But I am sorry,—only that does no good,—and I would help you if I 
could. I nga — it just now and I could not bear to go away with- 
out telling you so.” 

Although he had resumed his ont he sat this time with head erect 
and arms folded on his chest staring straight before him. Now he 
jumped up and came towards her at once. 

“You kind little soul!” he exclaimed. “ Did you really come back 
to sympathize? But my troubles, such as they are, can’t be cured and 
had better be endured in decent silence.” 

“ But you have troubles?” 

“ Who has not?” 

“T mean a real, sudden, tormenting trouble—such as I had that 
night ?” 

“ Not very much like that.” 

“ You haven’t been deprived of your inheritance or anything of that 
sort?” she went on. “I know it sometimes happens. I’ve read a great 
many English novels. And if it were so, I could, perhaps, help you to 
start in America. It sounds absurd to you, I suppose, but I really could 
give you letters to men who would have influence——” 

“But I’ve not lost my inheritance,” he interrupted with a half- 
smile. 

“Nor been aenshiiak and lost a great deal of money ?” asked the 
little daughter of Wall Street. 

“No,” shaking his head to emphasize his denial. 

From anyone else he would have resented this direct questioning, 
but the girl was so artless, so evidently desirous of discovering the 
cause of the suspected sorrow simply in order to remove it, that he 
could not be otherwise than amused and touched. He supposed that 
in her country, the land of dollars and cents, most sorrows were pecu- 
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Esther, who had been wondering if she might not consult her father 
—in the postscript of the as yet unsent letter—if the young man’s 
troubles proved to be of a money-losing character, heaved a sigh of 
relief. 

“ And your people are all well and strong?” she inquired as a last 
effort to solve the problem. 

“In robust health,” he answered, almost enjoying the puzzling of 
her. “In as robust health as I am, I assure you.” 

“Then,” she said wonderingly, “ what can you have to make you 
so sad? Unless——” 

“Do I look like such a knight of the rueful countenance?” he inter- 
rupted. 

“Perhaps it was only because you were alone and thinking. Many 
people’s faces are sad in repose,” she observed reflectively. 

“Wistful, like the apes’,” he suggested. 

She cast an indignant glance at him. “ Not at all like the apes’,” 
she contradicted. “I hate to think we ever came from such unpleasant, 
little, small-minded, mischievous ancestors. But then I hate to think 
a great many things that are supposed to be true. I hate to think we 
are all black in the dark. I don’t really believe it, do you?” 

“Implicitly. Some of us are even black in the light.” 

“You mean negroes?” 

“TI was referring more to character than to complexion.” 

“T’m quite sure yours is white. At least, white with a nice coat of 
tan; just as a man’s should be,” she exclaimed warmly. 

This time he broke into a real peal of laughter. 

“ Wherever you came from,” he said, “ America, Australia, Heaven, 
Hades, or the Sandwich Islands, you are perfectly delightful and I hope 
I shall see you again, and yet again. My troubles, which arise chiefly 
from a prolonged contemplation of my own shortcomings, will be con- 
siderably lightened by further talks with you.” 

Esther drew herself up. As an afflicted fellow-creature with a grief 
she had seen no harm in him, and no especial impropriety in her return 
to the hut to offer consolation, but if he were going to suggest other 
meetings, she must be more careful. 

“Tf it is intended that we should meet again, I suppose we shall,” 
she said with gentle dignity, “but it is not one of those things you had 
better count upon.” 

“Count upon,” he echoed. “By Jupiter, there are not many things 
I count upon!” He turned from her abruptly and walked a pace or 
two away. 

The girl’s foolishly sensitive heart smote her. He had meant noth- 
ing probably but to express a polite appreciation of her society. And 
she had perhaps been unnecessarily prudish. 
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“TI did not mean that I should not be glad to see you again,” she 
murmured contritely, “only that it seemed quite improbable. I like 
talking to you. It would be pleasant to think we might be friends some 
day. Perhaps, since you live near here, that may happen.” 

“Who can tell?” he answered courteously, coming forward to take 
her outstretched hand. But his manner was abstracted and Esther 
perceived that his mind was far away, following some apparently gloomy 
thought. Whatever cloud her presence had momentarily dissipated had 
settled down upon him again. He hardly knew when she left him. 

Hurrying homeward through the path by which she had come, 
Esther resolved to say nothing about her strange encounter. If she 
were to blame, it should be for this single fault alone. She would be 
always with Mrs. Richardson in her future rambles. She felt that 
she might keep this morning’s adventure to herself. She slipped into 
the house by her own window and was rejoiced to find she had still 
a few minutes before the lunch hour. 

“ But I wish,” she said as she smoothed her hair, “ that I had asked 
him if he lived in the castle with the flag on the tower.” 


V. 

THE consciousness of her adventure disturbed Esther’s equanimity, 
and it was not till they were returning from a drive late that afternoon 
that she remembered to ask Mrs. Richardson the question that had 
hung fire since morning. “The Garden House, near Middlebury, 
Blankshire,” her hostess had informed her. 

The Garden House, so called from the curious little patch of verd- 
ure and blossom and quaint, shaded walk known as the Dowager’s 
Garden, upon which the girl’s own room opened, was very old, and 
celebrated for its beauty and antiquity all over the country, so it seemed. 
This and much more was drawn from Mrs. Richardson with many ques- 
tions and some persistence, but Esther was so interested that she never 
noticed the undercurrent of effort in the answers she received. That 
it had once been church property and had harbored nuns and novices 
years and years ago delighted her to contemplate. It seemed so romantic 
and like a story-book to think that she was sleeping where perhaps a 
lady-abbess, or at least a noble maiden with a “ vocation,” had slept 
before. 

“Oh, I wish I had known all this to tell Arabella before we left 
Paris,” she exclaimed, “but I never so much as gave a thought to 
where we were going as long as we were going together, you and I, 
and I knew she wouldn’t be writing until after she heard from me,— 
at least I should have known it, if I had stopped to think,—so I didn’t © 
bother about the address for her. It wasn’t till I began to write to papa 
to-day that it occurred to me that I didn’t know where I was. Every- 
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thing you tell me makes it more and more delightful. I should think 
you might really have ghosts, as I told him in my letter, and I do hope 
I sha’n’t have to go away without seeing them.” 

“You will not be evicted at a moment’s notice, I promise you,” re- 
turned Mrs. Richardson, with the faintest possible constraint, “but if 
I find the air here does not agree with you, I might send you to the sea- 
side for a week or so. It is more beneficial than ghosts.for restoring 
what doctors call the general tone, I fancy, and I should not like your 
family to feel that I had not taken the best possible care of you.” 

Esther did not notice the constraint, she was busily hoping that no 
recall on the part of her father would follow the receipt of the informa- 
tion she had considered herself obliged to give him. She felt she 
couldn’t ask for the cable address of Mrs. Richardson’s bankers in Lon- 
don, which, of course, she might have done. If the people at home 
wanted her to leave, they must just write. She was going to be happy 
here, she was sure, and she already felt better—much, much better. She 
hastened to assure her old friend that the air agreed with her per- 
fectly. 

Mrs. Richardson received the information with a smile and patted 
her hand kindly. 

“T am rejoiced to hear it, my dear,” she said, “ but it is a little too 
soon to be positive, is it not? And I am afraid, also, that you may be 
lonely. ‘You see, when I brought you here, I had no idea that any- 
thing would occur to interrupt our companionship, but I begin to fear 
that if to-day is any fair specimen of the days that are to follow, I 
may be obliged to leave you more alone than is quite in accordance with 
my ideas of hospitality.” 

“You mean because you were busy nearly all the morning and for 
part of the afternoon? But I saw you at luncheon, and we have had a 
delightful drive together, and, indeed, I have not been lonely,” de- 
clared Esther with a sudden ingenuous blush as she recalled her morn- 
ing’s chance companion; “I shouldn’t be lonely, anyhow, as long as I 
had books and some work. Isn’t there anything I could do for you? 
Surely there are odds and ends of housekeeping? I arrange flowers 
very nicely; I darn rather well toc, and Mrs. Lane always gave me the 
best tablecloths to do. It’s a nice, old-fashioned accomplishment to darn 
fine linen, I think, don’t you? I’m rather proud of it.” 

“So should I be,” answered her companion, laughing, “if I had 
ever had the time and patience to achieve it. I am not at all sure that 
it is well done here. I will ask the housekeeper to look over the ‘ best 
tablecloths’ and see if there are any for you to set to work upon, you 
little Cinderella.” 

--Then Mrs. Richardson was plainly not the housekeeper. This was 
the first thought that struck Esther. Evidently she was mistaken about 
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that. But something had been said to give the impression. What was 
the word? Overseer? Butsan overseer was a man. She didn’t under- 
stand English ways, perhaps. Certainly it had seemed strange for the 
grandest carriage to be ordered out to take them for a drive just be- 
cause its springs were a little easier for her as an invalid. She had 
set that down to the fact that Mrs. Richardson was a relation of the — 
house, as it were, though it did not belong to her. 

Another shock awaited her too, for as they drew up before the door 
she distinctly heard one of the footmen in answer to some question of 
Mrs. Richardson’s address her as “my Lady.” ‘The girl’s eyes opened 
far beyond their usual shy sleepiness, but she hid her astonishment. 
Arabella’s imaginings returned to her mind. “Lina says she has an 
awfully grand manner for a mere Mrs. Anybody.” “She might be 
connected with rather good people who didn’t approve of her, or dis- 
owned her on account of an imprudent marriage.” But then, again, 
the footman might have become so used, say in his last place, to calling 
people “my Lady” that it just slipped off his tongue without inten- 
tion. Esther remembered a tendency of Mrs. Lane’s to call the resi- 
dent Buttons by the name of the last Buttons, or that, even, of the last 
Buttons but one, and felt the footman was excusable if he occasionally 
made mistakes. 

As the two ladies sat over their afternoon tea in the long drawing- 
room she almost made up her mind to say frankly, “ Dear Mrs. Rich- 
ardson, you are Mrs. Richardson, aren’t you, and not a Lady Anybody, 
as I thought the man called you just now?” But though the words 
formed themselves again and again on her lips, she gradually, with 
much thinking, grew too nervous to speak them aloud. And her old 
friend looked so stately, so dignified, so altogether unapproachable on 
any grounds but those she had indicated as agreeable to her, that her 
young companion was literally tongue-tied. Only she resolved not to 
send the letter to her father till she had been a day or two longer in 
the house. That letter was, at any rate, full of misinformation, and 
she certainly did not know just how to begin another. 

“T must add to my sins of omission by not being able to dine with 
you to-night, my dear,” observed Mrs. Richardson at this period of her 
meditation. “I told you that I had been confronted almost on my 
arrival here by things unexpected. One of them is the arrival of the 
person I spoke to you of in Paris—the person who was to join me 
here by and by, but who has come much sooner than I anticipated. We 
have a great deal to discuss, to talk over—business and family affairs, 
and probably only a short time to be together. I beg your indulgence of 
my apparent neglect of you, but I must of necessity spend many hours 
away from you. For many reasons it would not be well to introduce a 
stranger into our téte-d-tétes. Can you be happy left to yourself, as 
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I fear I must leave you often during the next week, or will you go away 
to the seaside, as I suggested? I had thought I would not tell you this 
for fear you should think I wanted to be rid of you,—which is far from 
the case, believe me,—and then I decided that confidence was the only 
civility, and if you will forgive my frequent absences from you now, 
and remain with me to comfort me for the absence of somebody else 
later, I shall be very deeply obliged to you.” 

“Of course I will,” cried Esther, putting down her cup of tea to 
embrace her companion. “I quite understand—at least I don’t under- 
stand at all, really, but that makes no difference. I can do what you 
wish without that. The person is the owner of the house—I can’t help 
guessing that. And you think perhaps he would not like my being 
here——” 

“T should hardly have brought you with me if I had thought that,” 
interrupted Mrs. Richardson. “ He would be only too glad to think 
of my having a dear little soul like you to keep me company. Pray 
dismiss any idea to the contrary from your foolish little head.” 

Very much puzzled, Esther endeavored to dismiss that and a great 
many other of her ideas, lately acquired and otherwise, from her foolish 
head. Indeed, it was of no use to go over and over them. Nothing that 
she had thought was, apparently, at all likely to fit into the real facts, 
and no amount of speculation to lead to any new conclusion that 
satisfied her. 

After the admirable little dinner, which had been served to her on 
relays of trays at a table drawn up before the most comfortable chair 
in her room, she re-wrote her letter to her father (leaving out, in the 
absence of definite knowledge, everything but an account of her jour- 
ney and a description of the place) and betook herself to bed to dream 
of Mrs. Richardson as a pale, ghostly Abbess, and herself as a noble 
maiden whose “ vocation” was to escape as quickly as possible from the 
Garden House by way of the Dowager’s Garden to the arms of Mr. 
Price, who did not resemble himself at all, but had borrowed the out- 
ward seeming of a sort of veiled prophet, whom Esther took to be the 
concealed “ Owner of the Castle.” It would have seemed more in keep- 
ing to dream of the mysterious stranger of the wood, but though she 
did her best, no semblance of him cvossed her visions. 

She came upon him in reality, however, and most unexpectedly, the 
very next day. This time she had successfully crossed the somewhat 
abated torrent of the brook by the stepping-stones and was well on her 
way along the path on the other side to the Home Farm, which Mrs. 
Richardson had told her lay in that direction. Esther had no idea how 
far off it might be, but it served as an object for the morning walk 
she had proposed to herself to take. It would be pleasant, she thought, 
to look at thatched roofs, and whitewashed walls, and fat pigs, and 
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sleek cows in groups such as one saw depicted in illustrated picture- 
books for children. She had not expected to meet the serious-faced 
young man of yesterday sauntering towards her with a smile on his 
lips that almost betokened amusement in the encounter. 

“ The pixies seem to drop you down in the most unexpected places,” 
he exclaimed. “ Would you mind telling me whereabout in the neigh- 
borhood you are living, and how you know your way through these 
woods so well ?” 

“One only has to follow the path,” answered Esther, laughing. 
“Tt is not very difficult or complicated.” 

“ But you weren’t in any path yesterday,” he returned. “ You ap- 
peared as if by magic in the doorway of that deserted hut¢ 

“Tt really was not half as strange for me to find it as to find 
you there,” she rejoined dreamily. “Life has such curious little 
twists in it, hasn’t it? Do you suppose we are to go on meeting like 
this ?” 

“T should say not a doubt of it,” he declared with perfect gravity. 
“ Especially if we both continue to walk daily at the same hour in this 
part of the place.” 

She blushed furiously. “I can’t very well help walking here, if I 
walk at all,” she said indignantly, “for it’s the only path I know, so a 
far.” 

“ And I have to pass this way with some frequency, for I have busi- 
ness, by here and by there, that requires my personal attention. I 
might promise to transact it of an afternoon, however, if it would make 
you any more comfortable.” 

“Oh,” cried Esther, “that’s not what I meant at all. I thought 
you were accusing me——” 

“ And I was certain that you were accusing me——” 

They both laughed. 

“ And there’s no earthly reason why we should not walk when and 
where we please, and if we do happen to meet, why, so much the better, 
say I.” 

“ Well, if you really think so,” said Esther doubtfully. 

“ Shake hands as they do in America to conclude all bargains.” 

“ But this isn’t a bargain,” she protested. 

“Oh, yes, it is. A bargain with Fate not to object if she occa- 
sionally throws us together.” 

“T am sure I should not object,” said the candid Esther, “if I did 
not think that—that someone else would, you know.” 

“The lady you are with?” 

“Yes. You see, she even disapproved of my having listened to you 
that time at Monte Carlo. She is very particular about what young 
girls do, and is often shocked at my behavior. She thinks American 
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manners most unconventional, and has the strangest ideas about our 
customs.” 

“And did she approve of your marrying Mr. —— Oh, I see 
what you mean. On general principles she would disapprove even more 
of your speaking to me now than of your having listened to me before. 
That was passive, and this is active unconventionality. Is that it?” 

“ Well, after all,” said Esther, reviewing the situation in her simple, 
practical way, “we do not know each other—not even each other’s 
names.” 

“That’s easily set straight,” he assured her. “Mine is Arthur 
Algernon Edward Leigh, and my age—— Do you want to know my 
age?” 

“ That’s not necessary,” she answered, laughing. 

“ Because you do not wish to tell me yours?” 

“T’ve not the faintest objection. I am very nearly nineteen, and 
my name is Esther Lane.” 

“ And is that all you are going to tell me? I was prepared to be 
much more communicative with you,” he pleaded. 

“ What do you want to know?” demanded the girl with caution. 

“ All the things you are wondering whether you will confide to me 
or not: where you are living; why you are living there; what good 
luck sends you wandering over other people’s property at such delight- 
ful times and seasons, and anything else you may, of your clemency, 

see fit to impart.” 
© And suppose I see fit to impart nothing,” said Esther, who was 
by no means sure that her conduct so far, even, could be described as 
discreet, “ except that I have quite as good a right to be walking here 
as you have?” 

“You deny a man’s right to fence in a portion of the earth and 
call it his? Are you all Socialists in America?” 

“No, indeed. And I’m denying nobody’s rights. I only say that I 
am not any more of a trespasser than you are.” 

He laughed. “ You'd find that hard to prove. Well, aren’t you 
going to confess your place of residence ?” 

She shook her head. 

“Tt doesn’t matter, you know,” he went on, “ because I have a clew, 
if I choose to use it.” 

Her arched eyebrows expressed astonishment, but she said nothing. 

“ Yes, you dropped something at the door of the hut yesterday. I’m 
surprised that you have not missed it. I’m not sure that it shows a 
careful disposition——” 

“Whatever I am not,” interrupted Esther wrathfully, “I am 
careful.” 

“ At all events, you have lost a certain article that I have found,” 
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he persisted, “and you evidently don’t know what it is. Now I have 
only to put this thing in my pocket, and saddle my horse, and make 
a round of the neighboring houses, and say, “Is there a young Ameri- 
can lady here, who calls herself Esther Lane and who has the mate 
of this”—and here he provokingly touched his pocket as if it harbored 
the trophy—“ in her possession ?” 

“ And, of course, I should have hidden my belongings long before.” 

“You would not know what to hide.” 

“T’ll go home and find out,” she cried, half amused and half 
annoyed, and with swift thoughtlessness she turned and began rapidly 
to retrace her steps. 

Arthur Algernon Edward Leigh stayed where he was and — 
after her with a smile. 

“So home zs in that direction, is it?” he said to himself. “I was 
beginning to think as much.” And very slowly he strolled after her. 

A systematic search had revealed to Esther the loss of one of the 
buckles of the idiotic pair of shoes she had worn the day before. She 
had not noticed it when she had left them out to be cleaned, but she 
now at once consigned them to the darkest corner of her wardrobe. . 

She also wandered in an entirely new direction the next time she 
found herself deprived of Mrs. Richardson’s chaperonage and left to 
her own devices. With these two precautions she felt tolerably—or, 
perhaps, since there is a pleasing excitement about danger, one might 
say intolerably—safe and well able to defy the stranger. 

For two days she saw nothing of him. On the third they met in a 
lonely corner of the park, whither Esther had gone in search of a 
“Wishing Well,” named to her as most efficacious by the respectable 
elderly female who served her as attendant. She had no especial 
object to attain, but in a large, vague way she felt that “ Wishing 
Wells” should be encouraged. 

The young man was apparently engaged in surveying the trees. 

“They need thinning out, don’t they?” he observed pleasantly as 
she approached. 

“ Are you a forester?” she asked, suddenly struck by the wonderful 
way in which this idea would account for everything that had so far 
puzzled her about him. 

“T suppose you might call me so,” he returned, “though I do not 
seem to have been attending to my duties very efficiently. However, I 
am soon going to turn them over to abler hands. An old friend of mine 
is setting off for a long trip to all sorts of delightful uncivilized places 
after big game, and I’m thinking of leaving the trees to the care of 
nature and going after big game myself. Don’t you think it would 


be as well ?” 
“ As well for you, perhaps,” said Esther, who had jumped at hasty 
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conclusions, “but surely not for him. I don’t mean that I should be 
glad to have you go—I saw you were going to laugh at me about that. 
I really wish you were going to stay and that we were going to be 
introduced properly and be friends. But I guess who your old friend 
is. He’s the owner of the Garden House. I’ve heard something 
about him. He is there now, and there is someone else there who will 
break her heart when he goes. I think it is very selfish of him. She 
loves him awfully. She can hardly bear the thought of her life with- 
out him. She will be horribly lonely. If you know him well, beg 
him not to go.” ; 

Her companion stared at her. “ How do you know all this? Are 
you sure? Has anything been said to you? Have you been told——” 

“ Nothing—lI’ve been told nothing. But I do know, from a word 
or two spoken before me but hardly to me, that the Garden House will 
be desolate when its owner goes away, and that the person left behind 
will suffer.” 

“ Why was he not told? He has every reason to think his-plan is 
approved.” 

“ Because she is so unselfish.” 

“You know Lady Ulchester rather well, it seems.” 

“Lady Ulchester? I never heard of her. I’m speaking of Mrs. 
Richardson.” 

“Mrs. Richardson? At the Garden House? Oh! Ah! Yes, I 
remember now. I think I understand.” 

“T don’t,” said Esther. “I don’t understand in the least. I 
don’t know even what relation she is to the owner of the house. I[ 
think she does not care to talk about it, and I should never ask her a 
question that she did not wish to answer—I mean should not wish to, 
even if I dared. She said there were reasons why she did not want 
me to meet him. But if I only could, I’d tell him how I know she 
dreads his going away.” 

“T will tell him,” said the young man. “He was trying to run 
away from a sorrow, the cowardly beggar, and it seems he was leav- 
ing her a worse one to bear. He shall not go. And he will thank 
you heartily some day for keeping him at home.” 4 

“ But then you won’t go either, I suppose, and you will be sorry.” 

“No, I won’t go either, but I’ll try not to be sorry.” 

“You really think he will pay attention to what you say?” 

“ Serious attention.” 

“Then I’m glad I spoke,” said Esther, sighing. “ Unnecessary — 
unhappiness is so hard to bear. To part with people you love must 
be hard enough when circumstances compel them to go, but when 
they could stay, and yet choose to leave you, it seems so unkind. I 
don’t mind Fate’s being unkind half as much. Fate, to my mind, is 
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like a red Indian. It has no compassion because it does not recognize 
suffering. But for us to hurt each other when we can avoid doing 

“ My dear little lady, I wish everybody were of your opinion. Let 
us talk of pleasanter things. Tell me how you met Mrs.—er—Rich- 
ardson.” 

“In one moment,” cried Esther. “I want to make a wish for 
her at the well.” 


“Don’t tell it,’ he warned as she took up the little cup that lay 


on the stone coping. 

“Can I have two wishes ?” 

“T should think not.” 

“T’ll ask Margaret to-morrow,” declared the girl, unconvinced, 
“and if she says yes, I’ll come again.” 

“Margaret too? You seem to know all the heads of the Garden 
House.” 

Esther emptied the cup at a draught, and turned to walk beside 
him along the way she had come. 

“She waits upon me very solemnly, and I’m dreadfully afraid of 
her. It was she who told me about the well to-day when I asked her 
where I could walk. I was afraid of meeting you, you see, if I went 
by the old path.” 

“And the new one led to Rome just the same.” 

“That, by the way, is where I met Mrs. Richardson.” 

She began to tell him of her first sight of the old lady at the table 
d@héte. Her admiration, and the many speculations she and her sis- 
ters had indulged in about who she might be. She was just getting 
to the account of their drive together, when, at some distance through 
the trees, she saw the figure of her hostess slowly pacing in their direc- 
tion. Her companion paused, hesitated, and then said frankly that as 
he had not been observed he should leave her, since he was desirous of 
thinking things out a bit by himself before he talked them over with 
anybody else. 

“You mean about your friend and what you will say to him to 
make him change his plan,” said Esther, nodding perfect compre- 
hension. 

He bowed and retreated, turning presently down a side path, while 
she advanced to meet Mrs. Richardson. 

“T consulted Margaret, and she told me where I should be likely to 
find you,” said the old lady kindly, “and having a few lonely moments 
I thought I would devote them to looking for you, my poor, little, 
neglected guest.” 

The girl smiled happily and slipped a timid hand through her 
hostess’s arm. “T’ve heen wishing something nice for you down 
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there,” she exclaimed, indicating the invisible well with a wave of 
her hand. “And I hope, I even trust, that it will come true.” 


VI. 

Sue thought she saw the reflection of that hope in Mrs. Richard- 
son’s eyes within the next twenty-four hours, and before two days had 
passed it had become a certainty. The change was extraordinary. 

“She looks like another person,” declared Esther to Mr. Leigh, 
whom she had become quite used to encountering in almost any part 
of the grounds where she felt she had least reason to expect him. . 
“Aren’t you glad you used your influence to keep the person she loves - 
at home?” 

“T am,” he returned with emphasis. “Glad that you used your. 
influence with me, and glad that I used mine with him. You are very 
greatly to be commended for what you have done, Miss Lane.” 

“ You won’t regret the big game?” 

“TI shall stay at home and attend to my own business with a chas- 
tened spirit.” 

“TI dare say the trees would grow quite as well without you, you 
know,” she observed gravely. “They all look as if they’d been at it 
so long.” 

“T’ve other businesses besides that,” he answered, laughing, “ all 
equally futile, no doubt, but still one owes at least an appearance of 
attention to one’s duties, if it is only out of respect for one’s name.” 

“T want, please, to tell yours to Mrs. Richardson,” said Esther 
shyly, “and to explain to her about our meetings. If you are such a 
friend of—— You see, I don’t know what relation it is of hers that 
you are such a friend of, but since she must know all about you, 
she will not mind, and I should feel so much more comfortable.” 

“By all means,” acquiesced Arthur Algernon Edward amiably. . 
“rr suspect” we shall be more comfortable all round.” 

Esther rose from the lunch-table that day, accordingly, with her 
confession trembling on her lips, but before she could frame the open- 
ing sentence to her mind the old lady surprised her by shutting the 
door of the long drawing-room behind them and turning upon her with 
an unusually severe expression (which, indeed, her face had worn all 
through the meal) and the startling inquiry,— 

“May I ask how long you have known my son, Esther?” 

“Your son, Mrs. Richardson ?” 

“My son, with whom I happened, quite by accident, to see you in 
earnest conversation to-day. My window, unfortunately, commands 
an extended view of the lawn beyond the formal gardens.” 

“Ts your son’s name Arthur Algernon Edward Leigh?” stammered 
Usther. . 
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“Arthur Algernon Edward is his Christian name, and Leigh his 
family name, yes.” 

“ Has he any more?” ejaculated the girl. 

“‘ His title, of course,” answered the other impatiently. 

His title?” 

“He is the Earl of Ulchester.” 

“And his mother—you really are his mother—would be—I mean, 
would not be——-. Oh, then you are not my Mrs. Richardson at all.” 

The tone was tragic and the shock had almost brought tears to 
Ksther’s eyes. 

“TI hope I shall always be ‘your Mrs. Richardson,’ my dear, 
although I only adopted the name to protect me from publicity at a 
time when I was arranging some private business of particular im- 
portance in Rome. But you have not answered my question.” 

“ He’s just the young man I told you about who spoke to me at 
Monte Carlo. And then I came upon him unexpectedly here, once 
or twice, and he seemed to belong to the neighborhood, and we talked 
a little. How could I have guessed that he was your son? Why, I 
have been urging him to persuade the mysterious person who I 
thought owned this house not to go away from it and you when 
you were so unhappy. And it was himself, wasn’t it? There’s no 
one else, was there? Oh, how presuming he must have thought me. 
But he’s going to stay, isn’t he? The wish is coming true.” 

Lady Ulchester folded the girl in her arms. 

“Oh little Esther, was that your doing?” 

And grateful as her tone was, and thankful as every thought of 
her heart had been that day, there was yet a tiny stab to her love in 
the knowledge that her son was delivered to her by the intervention of 
another woman—that the conviction of her loneliness had not grown 
up in his mind unaided. 

“It seems to me I owe you a long explanation, my dear,” she said 
with a sigh. “Come and sit here beside me on the sofa and I will tell 
you the story of the last few months, and you will understand many 
things that I think have been puzzling you.” 

They seated themselves side by side, Lady Ulchester very erect 
and unconscious of cushions, and Esther close to her, with a hand— 
which the old lady occasionally fondled—on her knee. 

“ When I went to Rome”—Lady Ulchester spoke rather slowly and 
with some effort—“ it was for the purpose of arranging matters in 
certain high places that my son might receive a dispensation which 
would allow of his marrying a Protestant. He was, and had been 
for a long time, desperately in love with a young girl, a Miss Violet 
Danbury, who lived near us here. He had known her since she was a 
child. I had never fancied her very much, but mothers and sons 
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see pretty young women with very different eyes. He was mad about 
her and I agreed to the match. There was, as I imagined there would — 
be, some opposition to it in Rome. There are not.so very many of 
the great Catholic families left in England, and for the head of one of 
these to marry a heretic, and, I am afraid I must add, a heretic with- 
out fortune,—an obstinate little heretic too, who refused to conciliate 
by making any of the concessions demanded,—this would naturally 
excite the disapproval of the Church.” 

“But why wouldn’t she make concessions?” broke out Esther 
breathlessly. “I suppose they wanted her to become—I mean, to 
change her religion. But, after all, if we do our best to serve God, I 
don’t see that the particular form of religion we use for prayer or 
praise makes much difference—at least to Him. To be good in any 
religion is all that matters. Why wouldn’t she see that? The faith 
of any man I loved—and respected, of course,” added the girl in hasty 
after-thought, “ would be a faith good enough for me.” 

Lady Ulchester smiled. “They seem to be broad-minded on the 
subject of faiths in the States,” she observed. 

“Oh, I am by no means sure that other people think as I do,” 
faltered Esther, rather embarrassed by her own vehemence, “in fact, 
I am quite sure that Mrs. Lane and my stepsisters would think I was 
wrong. I have never discussed such things with anybody but papa, 
and he taught me to believe that any religion that made a man good 
and high-minded was a good religion. I wish Miss Danbury had 
understood that and become a Catholic.” 

“There was no question of that,” said Lady Ulchester. “She did 
not even wish to make the promise that her children should be brought 
up. in the true faith, and without that promise the marriage could not 
be allowed. Her people, who were anxious for it, gradually persuaded 
her, and J went to Rome, assuming my mother’s family name that 
the fact of my presence there, and the audience which it pleased the 
Pope to grant me, should not excite undue attention. Some rumors 
of the affair and the opposition to it had already gained ground, and 
we were anxious to keep it as secret as possible until everything was 
decided. You remember the day we went to the Vatican, Esther? 
That day it was all arranged with difficulty, but still arranged—and 
when we drove home together I had swept every obstacle out of the 
path that my son desired to follow.” 

“ And why didn’t they marry?” cried Esther as she paused. 

“My dear, she jilted him. I think she had never intended to 
marry him. Perhaps her people urged her into it. Perhaps—I may 
do her injustice, but I have sometimes thought it—she used him as a 
means of exciting the jealousy of Captain Dexter-Fane, with whom 
she ran away. I cannot help thinking now, as I look back, that all 
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her scruples and attacks of conscience, while they had the effect of 
making Arthur more in love than ever, were mere pretexts to gain 
time till she could bring the other man to the point. He was ex- 
ceedingly handsome and good-for-nothing, and half the women in 
London were crazy about him.” 

“Captain Dexter-Fane,” echoed Esther. “Somehow I feel as if 
I had heard his name, yes, and the whole story—at least a reference 
to it—before somewhere or other.” 

And the room in the inn at Rome suddenly grew up in her mind 
and Harriet’s voice applauding her own choice of Mrs. Nesbit, the 
wife of the consumptive Englishman, as a fellow-spirit. “She knows 
all the best people too, mamma. She was perfectly horrified when 
she saw in the English papers that Miss Violet Danbury had jilted the 
Earl of Ulchester and run away with Captain Dexter-Fane. She said 
her husband’s nieces had once stayed in a country-house where Miss 
Danbury was expected, which brings it very close, you know.” 

The sentence, unconsciously registered in her brain at the time, 
now presented itself word for word. Esther herself was staying in 
a country-house where Miss Danbury had been expected, and it brought 
it very close. : 

“TI remember now where I heard it spoken of,” she said. “It 

was in Rome, after you left. A Mrs. Nesbit told one of my sisters 
about it. Of course, we never thought of connecting your departure 
with the story, but I suppose that was the news that hurried you 
away.” 
’ “Yes,” said Lady Ulchester, sighing, “that was the news. But 
before I crossed the Channel I heard that Arthur was starting at once 
for the Continent. Just at first he could not bear to face anybody that 
had known him or anything about him. Not even me. He wandered 
along the Riviera by himself—that was when you met him at Monte 
Carlo. He was going through in a motor car which broke down, for 
I remember his mentioning the incident in one of his letters. And 
I waited for him to join me in Paris. I was waiting, as I told you, 
when I found you so ill in the hotel. Then he decided to go on a 
yachting trip with a friend, and I selfishly brought you over here with 
me to be the companion of my solitude till it should please him to join 
me. I did not expect him for at least two weeks, but he came, un- 
looked for, late the very night we arrived, and the next morning he 
told me that his plans were changed, and that, instead of the short 
cruise he had proposed to take, he now meant to join his friend on a 
long expedition after big game. One of their ideas was to take the 
yacht to America and shoot grizzlies in the Rockies. You know all 
about that, I suppose ?” 

“ About the plan, or about shooting bears in the Rockies, dear 
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Mrs.—dear Lady Ulchester?” asked Esther with a little flash of 
her old spirit. “I know you can’t get the yacht near enough to 
make your aim very accurate.” 

“So do I, my dear,” said the old lady, laughing. “Since my son 
thought of visiting your country I have pored over atlases till I 
flatter myself I have quite an idea of the States and should not 
confuse the Southern ones with South America, as I remember you 
heard me do in Rome. I have a most definite notion of the position 
of those mountains, I assure you. What I meant was that you doubt- 
less knew of the plan, since you were instrumental in preventing its 
being carried out.” 

“ My part was all done in the dark. I met your son, whom I only 
recognized as the strange young man who had once helped me with 
advice, the first morning I was here. I went off on a journey of dis- 
covery by myself and came upon him in an old, tumbled-down hut 
near the brook. I thought he seemed unhappy, and I tried to help 
him as he had helped me. It wasn’t much of a success, I’m afraid. 
But after that I quite often met him—though I assure you I avoided 
the paths I thought he would be most likely to take—and I imagined 
I amused him. I thought he was glad to see me. And then I thought 
I ought to tell you when it appeared to be happening so often, and I 
was just going to begin to-day when you frightened me by asking me 
how I came to know your son. I seem such an idiot not to have guessed. 
I am afraid I am just as unobservant as my sisters say I am. I 
didn’t even attach much importance to it when I heard the footman call 
you ‘My Lady’ one day. I think I should have if I had noticed it 
more than once, but you see I have been so little with you, except when 
we were driving or walking or talking alone. Still, I’m sure I’ve been 
stupid. Arabella would have found everything out long ago. And she 
never would have supposed your son to be a forester, or some other 
young man employed ‘to oversee the place, as I did.” 

“That was indeed a dreadful error,” acknowledged Lady Ulches- 
ter, much amused. “ But do you know, I prefer your society, errors 
and all, to that of Arabella. And may I ask why you supposed you 
should stop the forester’s plans with an account of my loneliness?” 

“He said he was going on a long trip with an old friend, and I— 
I don’t remember just how or why—jumped at the conclusion that it 
was the owner of this house. I did not know what relation he might 
be to you,”—Esther felt herself flushing with embarrassment here as 
she recalled her vague suspicions of an unworthy husband or perhaps a 
disapproving brother,—“ but I did know how you felt about his going. 
And I said he ought not to go, and that I, although I quite understood 
that it was none of my business, would do my best to prevent it if I 
only could meet him, which I thought you did not want me to do, 
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and then he said he’d prevent it. Wasn’t it all absurd? Such things 
are always happening in plays and novels, but somehow one does 
not think of them in real life. I don’t believe it could have happened 
to anyone else but me. But because I told him what you would never 
have told him he is going to stay, and he is glad he is going to stay; 
he said so to-day. But—but I can’t help thinking J ought to go. You 
will not need me any more, and | think | am a little afraid to meet 
him now that I know the story. Was—was the girl—was Miss Dan- 
bury very pretty, Lady Ulchester?” 

“‘She is so like you, my dear, in general appearance and coloring 
that at first sight one could hardly help thinking you related. I re- 
marked it at Rome, and it was for this reason, more than for the 
fear that any stranger might be unwelcome to him at such a time, that 
1 did not wish to make your presence here known to my son. You see, 
it was a needless and ill-advised precaution. You seem to be the one 
thing that has roused him from the morbid restlessness that has pos- 
sessed him. If he has recognized the likeness, it has apparently not 
distressed him. Indeed, my little Esther, I have no intention of 
parting with you for some time yet; you would have stayed when I 
needed you for myself alone, surely you will not insist upon leaving 
me when I need you for his sake too? You have taken him out of 
himself. You have done him good. Stay and make this gloomy old 
house a bit more cheerful for us both.” 

Esther, as she had done once before on the occasion of her invita- 
tion to leave Paris with Lady Ulchester, flung herself into the old 
lady’s arms. 

“Oh, I didn’t want to go. You know I didn’t want to go. And 
truly I don’t know where I should go to. But I thought I ought not to 
stay.” 

“ And I think it is an uncommonly good place for you,” declared 
her friend, smiling as she returned the embrace with dignified affec- 
tion, “for your ways of conducting your own and other people’s affairs 
are such that I shall not feel myself at all justified in letting you 
out of my sight until I deliver you back into your stepmother’s hands. 
We will consider that decided, I think, shall we not? And now run 
and get your hat, for I want you to drive with me to Middlebury this 
afternoon; and tell Margaret to lay out your best frock for dinner— 
that is, if you will do us the honor of dining with us, as I hope you 
will.” 

“T’ll attend to that myself—I mean the frock,” said Esther. “Of 
course, I’ll dine with pleasure, if you are sure you want me. But, to 
tell the truth, I’m a little afraid of Margaret. She snubs all my 
attempts to be nice to her, as I should be to an old family servant 
of her standing at home. I do not mean that she is anything but 
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respectful, you know,” seeing a frown contract Lady Ulchester’s eye- 
brows, “just that she is not responsive. And how she does hate 
answering all my ignorant American questions. Of course, J don’t 
consider them ignorant,—for why should | know all your manners 
and customs any more than you should know ours?—but I can see 
she does. The first morning | arrived and insisted upon knowing why 
they were flying a flag from the tower of a castle that I saw in the 
distance she evidently felt that 1 was beneath contempt.” 

“ Margaret is a warm partisan,” returned Lady Ulchester. “She 
was my son’s nurse and extremely attached to him. She took the 
whole affair of his broken engagement very hard. You see, she has 
lived here for many years and become a trusted friend, almost, as well 
as an old servant. She always disliked Miss Danbury from the time 
the children began to grow up. Perhaps she noticed the likeness i 
have told you of. And what you call a castle, Esther, is the tower 
of Belton Court, where the Danburys live. She probably hates even 
to look in that direction.” 

“So should I if I had—I mean, if I were she,” cried Esther in- 
dignantly. “ Dear Lady Ulchester, I do wish I did not look like that 
girl.” 

“Your face has a softness and sweetness that hers never had, my 
dear. I do not think you need fear its effect on Arthur,” the old lady 
assured her, with that complacent certainty that every feminine thought 
revolved about her son which is shared by all fond mothers from the 
peasant to the princess. 

“Tt’s not so much its effect on him,” replied the girl, with her 
usual simplicity, “ for, you see, he must be used to it by this time, and 
it. won’t be any surprise to him to meet me here, for he knows who 
I am and suspects, I’m pretty sure, why I’m staying with you. But 
now that I know that I look like a person he must detest and despise, 
I’m afraid I shall be uncomfortable every time I meet his eyes, and 
mayn’t be able to amuse him any more.” 

“T believe we may take our chances of that,” returned her hostess 
graciously. “If it is not a success,—if you do not find yourself at your 
ease,—you can always resume your invalid habits. But I trust you will 
at least make the effort for one evening.” 

And Esther gladly promised to make the effort. 

If she were a little shy and self-conscious when they first met under 
Lady Ulchester’s eye in the long drawing-room before dinner, the 
young man, who had had some conversation with his mother, did not 
appear to notice it. He greeted her warmly, as if her presence were 
most welcome to him, and made no reference to their past encounters 
until just as they seated themselves at the table, when he asked her, too 
low for Lady Ulchester, who was speaking to one of the servants, to 
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hear, whether she were satisfied with the behavior of his old friend, the 
owner of Garden House. 

Esther laughed and blushed, assuring him she found no fault with 
anything about Garden House, and Lady Ulchester, entering the con- 
versation rather at random, inquired who did find fault with it, and 
Lord Ulchester declared that he did for its secretive harboring of 
charming guests unknown to the person who had been brought up to 
consider himself its master. Thus the talk, having begun with a little 
secret between the young people, continued full of slight allusions to 
things known only to them, and, as everybody admits a shared confi- 
dence goes far towards cementing an intimacy, it is not surprising 
that before the end of the evening the guest of the occasion found 
herself more entirely at ease with her host than she had ever dreamed 
of being with the sombre young man of the hut or the errant forester. 
There were small jests about lost articles of apparel, and suggestions 
as to how they might be replaced if they could not be recovered, and 
remarks about the colors of characters,—Lord Ulchester declaring his 
favorite shade to be cream with just a reflection of flame,—which were 
quite unintelligible to Lady Ulchester, who sat in a corner knitting 
huge, formless stockings that no mortal foot should ever be called 
upon to fit. But she was well content to hear his grave voice break 
into sudden, short laughter and to watch his evident amusement when 
he had forced Esther to make some slyly mischievous retort to all his 
teasing. And he found her delightful to tease—innocently unconscious 
of traps until she was in the midst of them, then ready to turn upon 
him with mock indignation or with certain unexpected, malicious little 
digs of sarcasm that enchanted him. 

Then the conversation wandered to her own country. She told him 
of her father’s illness and her stepmother’s sudden recall, as well as of 
his mother’s kindness to her. They even discussed national character- 
istics. Esther thought his people, when they had once made up their 
minds to like you, were more beautifully hospitable and friendly in a 
life-long way than her people had time to be. Not that they did not 
do glorious things for others when circumstances demanded, but it 
would be rather in the nature of quick sacrifice than by a slow devotion 
that their good-nature showed itself. He laughed, and accused her of 
considering the English dull and old-fogyish in contrast with her 
brilliant, impatient, impressionistic countrymen. She declared that 
what she called “ English-speaking impressions” were very equally di- 
vided between the nations—only, that her people were always anxious — 
to admit the new and his reluctant to part with the old, all of which 
nonsense sounded very pleasing to him because of her sweet, sleepy 
eyes, so much sweeter and more sleepy than the eyes they resembled, 
and the curious little twang in her speech, which was, in its rippled 
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quicknesses and sudden, deliberate pauses, so unlike the level tones 
of the present Mrs. Dexter-Fane. To tell the truth, the difference 
between the two struck him far more forcibly than the likeness had 
ever done, except on that first evening of his meeting with Esther, 
when, as she turned her face to the light, he had for one moment been 
startled into surprised remembrance of a face he had loved and lost. 

Now as she sat near him telling, in answer to his questions, such 
anecdotes as she could recall that were illustrative of life and character 
in the different parts of her native land, he found himself unheedful 
of anything but her individual charm. 

“ But you must ride, yourself,” he said to her as she rose in response 
to the ascending rustle of Lady Ulchester’s silks and satins. “You 
never could have told that cowboy story so well unless you had known 
about horses. We must have some rides together. Shall we, now?” 

“T have no habit with me,” she answered regretfully. “ Otherwise, 
if Lady Ulchester approved, I should have been glad——” 

“Oh, very particular we are about Lady Ulchester—before her,” 
remarked that lady, laughing. “We manage her private concerns 
behind her back, and hold clandestine interviews with her son in out- 
of-the-way places, but we are meekness itself when her eye is upon 
us. There, there, my dear, I was not in earnest. You need not look 
so distressed. And I believe there is a habit belonging to my slim 
young-womanish days,—I had such days, and probably rode better 
than you ever will,—and I will tell Margaret to look it up for you. 
She keeps a supervision of all sorts of superannuated things. If it 
can be pinched in to fit you in any way, you shall ride to-morrow, and 
I'll follow in the pony-phaeton to play propriety.” 


VII. 


AND now began a happy time for Esther. She was petted by Lady 
Ulchester for the cheerfulness she was bringing into the life of her 
son, and praised by him for the companionship she so gladly offered 
his mother. She lived in an atmosphere of pleasantness and all her 
paths were peace. The letters from home were not such as to disturb 
her serenity. Mrs. Lane wrote that her father was constantly improv- 
ing and that as soon as he could take the sea-voyage he had consented 
to come abroad. A few lines in his own hand confirmed this, and he 
also enclosed a short letter to “ Mrs. Richardson” in which he thanked 
her warmly for her great kindness to his daughter, and expressed the 
hope that he might soon have the opportunity of showing his gratitude 
in person. 

“T shall not let you go till they demand it, Esther,” her hostess 
assured her. “I am getting uncommonly dependent upon you. I 
wish I could keep you always.” 
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And Esther, being an ordinary flesh-and-blood girl with her full 
complement of wits,—even if they were given to wool-gathering at 
times,—could not help seeing one way in which Lady Ulchester could 
keep her always. She blushed violently, wishing the floor would open 
and let her slip down to whatever room lay beneath. : 

Lady Ulchester saw the blush and laughed to herself. She was as 
romantic as a girl of eighteen, and adored her son to such a degree that 
if he had begun to realize—as her instinct told her he must have— 
how necessary the little American had become to his happiness, she 
was more than ready to welcome Esther’s consent, or to devote her 
- to all the torments of an especial purgatory if she were misguided 
- enough to refuse. This, however, she could not believe possible. Old 
Margaret, indeed, croaked about “ more heretics,” and her distrust 
of “two of the same complexion,” but Lady Ulchester felt that the 
girl had been sent by a friendly Fate for no other purpose than the 
consoling of Arthur Algernon Edward, Earl of Ulchester, and master 
of Garden House and several more estates and houses of greater or less 
value. 

But that young lady had her pride of class too, and the remem- 
brance of her blush and her hostess’s significant smile returned to her 
many times during the course of the day, and made her singularly un- 
comfortable. Was it self-respecting for her to stay on there as if she 
were waiting to solace the afflicted heart of a gentleman whose title 
and position, to say nothing of his personal attributes, would naturally 
attract such solace from many quarters, interested and disinterested ? 
She cared. She did not disguise from herself that she cared. Their 
friendship was very precious to her. She was sure—yes, quite sure— 
that it was precious to him too. But suppose it were no more than 
friendship on his side? Worse than that, suppose he grew to suspect 
that it was more than that on hers? Her gentle little soul ached at 
the thought of leaving him if in any way—the very slightest even— 
she might be of use to him, but the conviction grew that she ought to 
leave him, and all the sooner since Lady Ulchester had showed her own 
feelings in the matter and surprised Esther’s. 

She made up her mind, tearfully enough, that her next letter from 
Arabella should contain a reason for her rejoining the party on the 
Continent. Arabella had written that the lady in charge of her, Mrs. 
Lane’s old governess, was by no means a “bad sort,” and accompanied 
her—and the Price young people—wherever they listed. Esther weakly 
hoped that the letter might not come too soon, and felt a sinking of 
the heart so great as to be almost a faintness when her sister’s familiar 
handwriting appeared on an envelope which was brought to her by that 
very afternoon’s post. She did not mean to repudiate the agreement 
she had made with herself, but she wished that chance had not so 
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immediately taken her at her word. She carried the letter to her 
room and walked nervously up and down while she read it. As it 
happened, Arabella would again be in Paris within a few days on her 
way from one of her jaunts to another, and commiserated Esther for 
being, as she said, “ stuck fast in a damp old English country place.” 

Nothing could be easier than to pull up the little roots that had 
begun to entangle themselves in the soil of that “damp old English 
country place,” and go whirling off to Paris and Arabella—oh, nothing 
could be easier than that! Nor more opportune. Esther quite saw 
that. Only she did not know just how to make Lady Ulchester see it 
—that was, without seeming ungrateful. Still, it must be done if she 
were to keep faith with her better judgment; and the knowledge that 
it must be done kept Esther so silent and preoccupied during her ride 
with Lord Ulchester,—now a thing of daily recurrence,—her tea with 
his mother, and her dinner with them both, that it was scarcely to be 
wondered at when they simultaneously arrived at the conclusion that 
she must be ill. ‘ 

“T am awfully afraid 1 gave Miss Lane a headache, taking her 
such a long way to-day. I wish you would find out,” he whispered to his 
mother as the ladies left the table. ‘A man’s a fool about that sort 
of thing.” | 

And accordingly Lady Ulchester held a Bed of Justice in the 
drawing-room the instant she and Esther were established there. 

But Miss Lane disclaimed the headache, although it really had 
arrived to add to her other miseries. She explained, with a dry mouth 
and wet eyelids, that a letter from her sister, received that afternoon, 
had troubled her conscience and made her feel that she ought not to 
stay away from her any longer. It'did seem a little lacking in affec- 
tion, she supposed, to be so contented to let Arabella shift for herself. 
The truth was that she had been comfortably selfish and happy and 
had not given anyone else a thought. 

It was a little difficult for Esther to give exactly the right color to 
her scheme of departure. She must not seem eager or anxious lest her 
friend should imagine her either displeased or, perhaps, piqued. And, 
again, she must not seem too reluctant or she might present the appear- 
ance of clinging in 1 spite of her reason to the place where her heart 
would be. 


“T cannot complain of any lack of consideration on your part, my 
dear,” said Lady Ulchester graciously. “I do not find you selfish. And 
I am sure your sister can very well get on without you—far better, 
at least, than we can here. Pray tell her so from me.” 

This magnificent reply was intended, as Esther well knew, to end 
the discussion, but she managed to renew it as politely as she could, 
and finally succeeded in making her hostess aware that she seriously 
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contemplated a removal. ‘The old lady was at first irreconcilable and 
then exceedingly indignant. The whole thing was absurd, but, of 
course, if the quietness of the life had begun to bore Esther, she must 
not think of remaining. Lady Ulchester was not ambitious, as Esther 
well knew, of keeping the people she loved near her when they desired 
to leave her. In vain the girl protested that she did not want to go, 
that only a sense of duty urged her, that she asked for nothing better 
than to remain where she was till she could go to meet her father and 
stepmother. 

Matters between them had become so strained that Lord Ulchester 
could not fail to notice it when he joined them. Nor did his mother 
leave him long in doubt as to the cause. 

“It appears that we have been harboring an unwilling guest,” she 
said with a short, hard laugh, which in anyone else might have been 
described as a snort. “ Miss Lane informs me that for some time past 
she has been considering the advisability of joining her sister in Paris, 
and to-day finds her plans point to a speedy departure.” 

The young man’s eyes sought Esther’s with a look of sudden shock 
and sorrow. Then he straightened himself in his chair and his fea- 
tures stiffened. After all, why should he be surprised? Had he proved 
himself so attractive to women that he need be astonished at the ease 
with which they could deprive themselves of his society? 

“T am sorry we have been such dull company for Miss Lane,” he 
observed pleasantly, “but we ought to be grateful that she has not 
robbed us of her charming presence before.” 

“T’m not in the least grateful,” declared Lady Ulchester, who was 
beginning to be slightly ashamed of her temper as she saw how utterly 
unhappy her poor little guest looked under this double misjudgment. 
“T am not in the least grateful to her. She is like a bad habit. The 
more you indulge yourself with her, the less you can leave off.” 

“Oh, thank you, thank you, dear, dear Lady Ulchester,” cried the 

girl, who had been almost on the verge of breaking down. And her 
words drowned completely Lord Ulchester’s murmured desire to echo 
his mother’s sentiments. “I could not have gone if I had gone leaving 
you vexed with me, as I feared you were. And yet I feel I ought 
to go.” 
“ We will talk of it in the morning,” said the old lady with the 
air of a queen according a future audience. “In the meantime I shall 
send you to bed, for you have dark circles under your eyes and look 
as if you needed a good night’s rest.” 

But it did not seem to Esther, as she shut the door of her room, 
that she was likely to have what she needed in that respect. The con- 
sciousness of having done what was right and dignified was made bitter 
to her by the fact that Lord Ulchester had appeared to acquiesce and 
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consider it, on the whole, right and dignified too. She did not know 
how much she had counted upon his disapproval till she found how 
acutely she resented the lack of any visible displeasure on his part. 
Mere friendship surely called for some conventional remonstrance. She 
felt bruised and sore all over, and the more certain she was that her 
conduct had been wise and prudent in the circumstances, the more the 
circumstances hurt her. 

Slowly and rather forlornly she got herself out of her evening 
finery, hanging her dress in the great wardrobe and folding her other 
garments neatly on a chair, as was her tidy way. She tied back a 
thick forelock of hair with a blue ribbon and began to plait the rest 
‘into a long braid, looking in the glass from time to time and wonder- 
ing how many more occasions it would have of reflecting her face in its 
polished old surface. She wandered about the room for a little while 
trying to impress every nook and corner of it in her memory; endeavor- 
ing to take a mental inventory of every article of furniture and to 
catalogue the subject of every picture. Then she told herself that she 
ought to be thinking of her journey, of the things she ought to pack 
and how she ought to pack them, of the servants who had waited upon 
her and how much it would be right to give them, for Esther was 
nothing if not practical. She was ready, she thought, to bestow a small 
fortune upon old Margaret if it would purchase one kindly smile from 
that stern person’s set mouth—for had she not been somebody’s nurse 
once upon a time? 

But she could not fix her mind on details. She could only lean 
against the frame of the long window, from which she had drawn 
back the curtain, and look out into the dim moonlit recesses of the 
“Dowager’s Garden,” and wish with a dull, grinding ache at her 
heart that she were not going so soon to leave it behind. 

She was surprised in her musings by hearing the clock strike 
twelve, and in a sudden revolt of sense against sentiment she drew the 
curtains close, blew out the candles, and, feeling her way across the 
floor, slipped quickly into bed. Then she remembered that she had not 
said her prayers, and as quickly slipped out again. Her little, blue 
dressing-gown hung across the footboard, and she reached out in the 
darkness and huddled it about her shoulders. It seemed a great com- 
fort to say her prayers, and she repeated them more than once, beg- 
ging for much happiness to be sent to a person whom, in this secret 
whispering into an Omnipotent ear, she felt it only necessary to 
refer to as “he.” With her face sheltered between her outstretched 
arms she knelt for a long time, gradually growing peaceful and almost 
sleepy. 

A slight sound roused her, and without moving she raised her 
head and gazed dreamily across the bed to the window, where, through 
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the spaces between and behind the curtains, the moonlight shone in the 
long, thin lines. Although she had believed the sashes bolted, she now 
distinctly felt a current of air, and the space between the curtains 
widened as if the wind were drifting them apart. Before she could 
rise, if, indeed, her first half-admitted impulse to investigate had 
brought her to her feet, a tall, thin figure in garments that trailed and 
hung heavily about its feet stood in the opening. It was only the 
outline that Esther could see against the misty light behind, but it 
looked like a woman with a black veil, or shawl, thrown over her head, 
and for a paralyzed moment the young girl remembered her own im- 
aginings of nuns and lady abbesses, and it seemed to her as if one of 
these, the former inhabitant of this very room, perhaps, had returned 
to visit it. She shivered and the blood prickled in the roots of her 
hair. She could no more have moved than if she had been made of 
stone. The light recklessness with which she had written of ghosts 
to her father was very far. from her now. 

The figure advanced till it stood opposite to her on the other side 
of the bed and, as it ceased directly to obstruct the light, they became 
visible to each other. They looked into the whites of each other’s 
eyes, Esther still on her knees and old Margaret leaning stiffly towards 
her. But the sudden overpowering sense of relief with which the girl 
recognized her unexpected companion gave place to a new tightening of 
the heart as she became aware of the woman’s curiously drawn face 
and the furtive, unreasoning anger of her glance. 

“So you’re going,” she said thickly. “My Lady told me the news. 
‘We're to lose her, Margaret,’ she said, ‘just as we were beginning 
to hope——’ ” 

She stopped and began to smooth the blanket with her hands up 
and down till Esther was almost hypnotized by the movement. 

“T never liked you,” the old woman went on at last, “but I won’t 
live to see him disappointed again, my lad that I love better than all 
the world besides, I tell you that.” 

“He doesn’t care, Margaret,” murmured poor Esther in a fright- 
ened whisper. “ He doesn’t mind my going.” 

“He does,” asserted the other fiercely. ‘“ Who should know if I 
do not.” 

“Then I’ll stay, of course,” said the girl soothingly. “He must 
be considered in every way, I know.” 

She was pleased to see that this was at least understood, but her 
fear of her-companion’s wild looks was in no wise abated. 

“You'll stay?” she muttered. “ You'll stay. Because he’s to be 
considered in every way. Ah, that’s good. That is very good to hear. 
But what”—here she faltered as if in bewilderment and put her hand 
up to her neck—“ but then, what about this?” 
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Her fingers pulled at her collat, and Esther saw that it was dark 
with blood from a gash in her throat. 

This was too much for the poor child’s overstrained nerves. Roar- 
‘ing waters seemed to beat down upon her head, a purple and green 
cloud rose up to envelope her, and she knew nothing more till she 
came to herself sometime later in the silence of her brilliant white- 
and-black-shadowed room where the moon now shone full upon her, 
and upon her alone. 

Esther was not a heroine. She scrambled dizzily to her feet, and 
just as she was, one foot in a slipper and one foot bare, with her little 
white nightgown insufficiently fastened at the neck and her dressing- 
gown huddled about her any way, she dashed out of her room and 
down the hall calling for help as loudly as her tremulous voice would 
let her, and when a door on her right opened suddenly and Lord Ul- 
chester, still in evening dress, came out of it she precipitated herself 
into his arms and clung to him, sobbing and shaking like a frightened 
child. 
“What is it, Esther?” he exclaimed, holding her to him with quick, 
amazed passion. “‘ What is it, my poor little love? What has terrified 
you so?” 

“ Margaret! Margaret! Margaret!” cried the girl, only half artic- 
ulately. 

“Margaret? How do you know anything about Margaret? She 
has had some curious sort of an attack, poor old creature. Her mind 
for the moment appears to have given way and she has hurt herself. 
She is in my mother’s dressing-room now. I have just left her.” 

“She came to my room. She reproached me for leaving. She 
showed me her throat. Oh, it was so horrible. Won’t she die? Are 
you sure she is not going to die? She was quite mad, and I fainted. 
I don’t mean to cry,”-gasped Esther, “but indeed I can’t help it.” 

She tried to disengage herself from him, but he would not let 
her go. 

“Cry away, dear, but cry there, where you belong. Esther, you 
won’t, you can’t leave me. I need you so. I want you so. I love 
you 80.” 

“Do you? Do you, really?” 

“Indeed I do. When you announced this evening that you were 
going I felt I could not bear it.” 

“You did not say anything like that,” she murmured, half-resent- 
fully through her tears. “ How could I tell?” 

“T told myself that you could not like me. That I was probably 
not the sort of man that appealed to women. You see, my experi- 
ence——” 

“T hate her,” she said fiercely. “J don’t want to think about her.” 
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“But you don’t hate me, do ycu?” he asked as he felt her hands 
on his chest pushing him gently away. 

“No, I love you,” declared Estder, pink as a peony. “And I did 
not want to go. I only thought I ought to because—because——” 

The rest of the sentence was lost, for at this point Lord Ulchester 
kissed her, and Lady Ulchester, coming out of her dressing-room, 
beheld the tableau. 

“Upon my word! Hsther!” she began, but her son interposed. 

“Don’t alarm her any more,” he implored. “She has nearly been 
frightened out of her wits by Margaret. If you say a harsh word to 
her, I am convinced she will take back her promise of staying.” 

“Oh, she’s going to stay, is she?” said Lady Ulchester, suddenly 
beaming upon them both. “ Well, she will certainly take cold if she 
stays much longer like that.” 

She enfolded Esther in a large purple-wadded dressing-gown 
embrace. 

“Go and dispatch one of the stable boys to fetch the doctor for 
——” She nodded her head backward towards the room she had left. 
“ She’s quiet now, but we may as well have him. Ill take care of the 
future Lady Ulchester.” 

Lord Ulchester lovingly looked at the girl and then turned away. 

“You’ve dropped your slipper, Cinderella,” he said, and stooping 
he picked up a small blue object that appeared to consist of a high 
heel and a pointed toe-band. 

“Good gracious,” exclaimed his mother, “she can ill spare it, I 
should think.” 

“T could only find one,” said Esther meekly. 

“ You can lay the other away with your buckle-less shoe,” declared 
the young man, putting it, up to the heel, in his pocket—“ the denuded 
small shoe that I met going down the hall, in the hands of the boot- 
boy, the very afternoon of the day I picked up the buckle in the hut., 
You may remember, Miss Lane?” é 

“ Has he known all that time that I lived here?” Esther inquired — 
of Lady Ulchester, “ and never asked you a word about me? Isn’t that-— 
curious ?” 

“TI was afraid to break the spell,” he answered. “I guessed, but 
I feared that an inquisitive word might somehow put my Princess to 
flight before she cared to save me.” 

~ © And J will never tell how I saw her doing it to-night,” remarked 
the old Iady with contented malice. “ Although I must be allowed 
to state my belief that American girls are distinctly unconventional, 
in our sense of the word, and—utterly charming.” 


“So that’s what you’ve been about in your damp old English coun- 
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try place,” wrote Arabella to Esther a few days later. “No wonder 
you didn’t care for Paris and my society. Well, my dear, I congratu- 
late you. You are quite pretty enough for a countess,—only you must 
learn to hold your head higher and not look so meek,—and now that 
papa’s ventures seem to be turning out better, he may be able to 
give you a nice little allowance when he comes. I’m sure they’ll all 
be pleased about it. And to think I used to call you sometimes,— 
just in fun, you know,—The Fool of the Family! It might better have 
‘been Cinderella, since you are going to marry the Prince—‘ Cinderella 
of the Garden House.’ ” 


$ 


THE RETURN 
BY MINNA IRVING 


PUSHED the tangled grass away 
And lifted up the stone, 
And flitted down the churchyard path 
With grasses overgrown. 
I halted at my mother’s door 
And shook the rusty catch— 
“ The wind is rising fast,” she said, 
“ Tt rattles at the latch.” 


I crossed the street and paused again 
Before my husband’s house, 

My baby sat upon his knee 
As quiet as a mouse. 

I pulled the muslin curtain by, 
He rose, the blinds to draw— 

“T feel a draught upon my back, 
The night is cold and raw.” 


I met a man who loved me well 
In days ere I was wed, 
| He did not hear, he did not see, 

As silently I fled. 

But when I found my poor old dog, 
Though blind and deaf was he, 

And feeble with his many years, 
He turned and followed me. 


AN INHERITED AUTOGRAPH 
By Isabel Gordon Curtis 


Autograph of the first Joseph Jefferson. Autograph of the late Joseph Jefferson 


EFORE me lies an ancient play-book, rescued from the scrap- 
B heap of a junk dealer. It contains three small pamphlets, 
hand-stitched with coarse linen thread: “The Emperor of 
the Moon, as performed at the Patagonian Theatre, London,” “Damon 
and Phillida, with the Musick prefix’d to each Song,” and “ English 
Readings, a Comic Piece in one Act.” They are dated 1777, 1765, 
and 1787. On the frontispiece of each playlet is inscribed a signature 
—J. Jefferson. The autographs have so nearly faded into the yellow 
dimness of the time-stained paper that it is not possible they could 
have been written by the genial comedian of our day. Each signature 
is evidently as old as the book itself. 

One day, curious as to the ownership of the little volume, I sub- 
mitted it to the late Joseph Jefferson. He turned the yellowed pages 
slowly and with much interest, studying attentively the autograph 
inscribed here and there through the book. 

“It is undoubtedly,” he said, “a stray volume from the library 
of my grandfather. Like my own library, it was bound to have many 
play-books in it. He may have used it in London and brought it with 
him when he came to America in 1797. The play-bills of those days 
abounded in a medley of short pieces such as you find in this little 
volume. What interests me most, however, is the curious likeness I 
find in the autograph of my grandfather to my own writing. The 
characters are smaller and some letters are unlike—still there is a 
family resemblance, somewhat like that handed down in face and 
figure.” 

The likeness is one which has been noted by everyone who has seen 
the autograph of Joseph Jefferson the first and that of his grandson. 
It is allied, as our Rip van Winkle suggested, with the family features 
and the family temperament, for the late Joseph Jefferson bore a most 
striking resemblance to his ancestor. The likeness is not dying out— 
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you find the features and the characteristics of the first American 
Jefferson in the blue-eyed, agile little Jeffersons of the fifth generation. 

The first Joseph Jefferson, owner of this yellowed pamphlet, was 
the son of Thomas Jefferson, a Yorkshire farmer, who, tiring in his 
youth of country life, mounted his best horse and one morning rode 
away to London. There, accident or fate threw him into the company 
of David Garrick, and the jovial farmer boy became an actor. 

In 1753 both he and his wife were favorites on the stage of Drury 
Lane. Their son, Joseph, grew up, as all his descendants have done, 
in the atmosphere of the stage. When he was twenty-three he had 
attained such popularity that Charles Stuart Powell, the first manager 
of the Boston Theatre, brought him across, paying his passage to 
America and promising him seventeen dollars a week salary. Before 
the youth had landed in Boston the manager had failed, and Jefferson 
found himself in a new world, penniless and searching for employ- 
ment. The first work that offered itself was the réle of one of the 
witches in Macbeth. A few months later came a better part, that of 
Squire Richard in “The Provoked Husband.” Presently, like the 
ambitious actor of to-day, he found his way to New York, where he 
won his first American success, also a wife, pretty young Euphemia 
Fortune, who became known as a most charming actress. 

The first Joseph Jefferson was distinctly a comedian. “ The very 
sound of his voice,” so a contemporary tells us, “ would compel laugh- 
ter.” And yet, so real was his portrayal of old man parts that one 
day a wealthy woman called at the Park Theatre, asking the manager’s 
_ permission to have that “poor, feeble, old Mr. Jefferson, who plays 
Item in ‘ The Steward,’ retired into private life.” She had taken up 
the work so energetically that she presented a subscription paper 
headed by her own name opposite a substantial sum, her object being 
to provide a comfortable home for the infirm actor in his declining 
years. The manager was in the act of assuring her he would do every- 
thing in his power to assist her about helping poor, old Mr. Jefferson, 
when a young man walked in—handsome and slender, with merry 
blue eyes and an irresistible smile. He was introduced to her as Mr. 
Jefferson. The lady fled, leaving behind her the subscription paper 
torn in fragments. 

The epitaph written by Chief-Justice Gibson and engraved upon 
the stone which marks the grave of the first Joseph Jefferson gives us 
a vivid sketch of the man. It reads thus: “He was an actor, whose 
unrivalled powers took in the whole range of comic character, from 
pathos to soul-shaking mirth; his coloring of the part was that of 
nature, warm, pure, and fresh; but of nature enriched with the finest 
conception of genius.” 

From such a character we find much that was inherited by our 
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own Joseph Jefferson. Who can forget the pathos of his immortal 
Rip ‘van Winkle, of his Caleb Plummer, or his Bob Brierly? The 
genial, fascinating comedy of his Bob Acres and Asa Trenchard as 
well as his whimsical Mr. Golightly will go down to history. The 


H and Letters,” observing that “The younger Jefferson is wonderfully 
i like his father in look, gesture, size, and make.” Irving, however, had 
i never seen the father, it was the grandfather to whom he compared 
the rising young actor of that day. One more talent possessed by our 
Joseph Jefferson was an inheritance; his grandfather had the reputa- 
tion of being “an uncommonly fine painter.” Upon the walls of the 
Jefferson Buzzard Bay home hangs a score of the actor’s landscapes 
and marines. Each canvas betrays not only rare talent as a painter, 
but that feeling and imagination which are necessary qualities to make 
a picture live. Then—strangest, most intangible inheritance of all— 
is the character that has descended through generations in the hand 


writing ! 


i features and figure of the third Joseph Jefferson were also an inheri- 
i tance from the grandfather. Washington Irving notes it in his “ Life 


AUTUMN SILENCE 
BY JOHN RUSSELL HAYES 


N O sound is heard: green Newlin’s fields are still; 


No more we hear the wood-dove’s pensive cry ; 
Without a twitter now the swallows fly. 
Silent the dreamy woods above the mill; 
: Silent the drowsy air of Embreeville ; 
1 Silent the sights that meet the musing eye, 
One lonely buzzard climbing the clear sky 
And great cloud-shadows moving up the hill. 


No sound is heard: the sleepy Brandywine 
Scarce whispers as it laps its lazy reeds 
Or drifts where yon late-lingering daisies shine. 
The air is spiced with smoke of burning weeds, 
: And o’er the fields where feed the peaceful kine 
fi Slow sail the thistle’s filmy silver seeds. 
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A HARVARD-YALE FOOTBALL STORY | 
By Ralph Henry Barbour — 


Author of ‘‘An Orchard Princess,” ‘‘Kitty of the Roses,” etc. 
” RIGGS, Bayard Newlyn, Hammondsport, Ill., 1 L, H 24.” 
B That’s the way the catalogue put it. Mostly, though, he 
was called “ Bi” Briggs. He was six feet and one inch tall 
and weighed one hundred and ninety-four pounds stripped, and was 
built by an all-wise Providence to play guard. Graduate Coaches used 
to get together on the side-line and figure out what we’d do to Yale 
if we had eleven men like Bi. 

Then after they’d watched Bi play awhile they’d want to kick him, 

He got started all wrong, Bi did. He came to college from a 
Western university and entered the junior class. That was his first 
mistake. A fellow can’t butt in at the beginning of the third year 
and expect to trot even with fellows who have been there two years. 
It takes a chap one year to get shaken down and another year to get 
set up. By the time Bi was writing his “life” he had just about 
learned the rules. 

His second mistake was in joining the first sty that saw his 
name in the catalogue. It was a bum frat, and it queered Bi right 
away. I guess he made other mistakes too, but those were enough. 

In his junior year Bi was let alone. He was taking about every 
course any of us had ever heard of—and several we hadn’t—and had 
no time for football. We got licked for keeps that fall, and after the 
Crimson and the Bulletin and the Graduates’ Magazine and the news- 
papers had shown us just what ailed our system of coaching, we started 
to reorganize things. We hadn’t reorganized for two years, and it 
was about time. The new Coach was a chap who hadn’t made the 
Varsity when he was in college, but who was supposed to have football 
down to a fine point; to hear the fellows tell about the new Coach 
made you feel real sorry for Walter Camp. Well, he started in by kid- 
napping every man in college who weighed over a hundred and sixty- 
five. Bi didn’t escape. Bi had played one year in the freshwater 
college at left tackle and knew a touchdown from a nose-guard, and 
that was about all. Bi was for refusing to have anything to do with 
football at first: said he was head-over-ears in study and hadn’t the 
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time. But they told him all about his Duty to his College and Every 


Man into the Breach, and he relented. Bi was terribly good-natured. 
That was the main trouble with him. 

The fellows who did football for the papers fell in love with him 
on the spot. He was a good-looker, with sort of curly brown hair, 
nice eyes, a romantic nose, and cheeks like a pair of twenty-four 
dollar American Beauties, and his pictures looked fine and dandy in 
the papers. “Bayard Briggs, Harvard’s new candidate for guard, of 
whom the Coaches expect great things.” That’s the way they put it. 
And they weren’t far wrong. The Coaches did expect great things 
from Bi; so did the rest of us. When they took Bi from the second 
and put him in at right guard on the Varsity we all approved. 

But there was trouble right away. Bi didn’t seem to fit. They 
swapped him over to left guard, then they tried him at right tackle, 
then at right guard again. Then they placed him gently but firmly 
back on the second. And Bi was quite happy and contented and dis- 
interested during it all. He didn’t mind when six Coaches gathered 
about him and demanded to know what in the name of This and That 
and the Other Thing was the matter with him. He just shook his 
head and assured them good-naturedly that he didn’t know; and 
intimated by his manner that he didn’t care. When he came back to 
the second he seemed rather glad; I think he felt as though he had 
got back home after a hard trip. He stayed right with us all the rest 
of the season. 

I think the trouble was that Bi never got it fully into his fool 
head that it wasn’t just fun—like puss-in-the-corner or blind-man’s- 
buff. If you talked to him about Retrieving Last Year’s Overwhelm- 
ing Defeat he’d smile pleasantly and come back with some silly remark 
about Political Economy or Government or other poppycock. I fancy 
Bi’s father had told him that he was coming to college to study, and 
Bi believed him. 

Of course, he didn’t go to New Haven with us. He didn’t have 
time. I wished afterwards that I hadn’t had time myself. Yale 
trimmed us 23 to 6, and there wasn’t a ten-dollar bill to be found from 
one end of college to the other when we got home. 

The papers threshed it all out again, and all the old grads who 
weren’t too weak to hold pens wrote to the Bulletin and explained 
where the trouble lay. It looked for awhile like another reorganization, 
but Cooper, the new Captain, was different. He didn’t get hysterical. 
Along about Christmas-time, after everyone had got tired of guessing, 
he announced his new Coach. His name was Hecker, and he had 
graduated so far back that the Crimson had to look up its old files to 
find out who in blazes he was. He had played right half two years, it 
seemed, but hadn’t made any special hit, and Yale had won each year. | 
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The Herald said he was a successful lawyer in Tonawanda, New York. 
He didn’t show up for spring practice; couldn’t leave his work, Cooper 
explained. Bi didn’t come out either. He couldn’t leave his work. 
At the end of the year he graduated summa cum laude, or something 
like that, and the Crimson said he was coming back to the Law School 
and would be eligible for the team. Just as though it mattered. 

We showed up a week before college began and had practice twice 
a day. At the end of that week we knew a whole lot about Hecker. 
He was about thirty-six, kind of thin, wore. glasses, and was a devil 
for work. When we crawled back to showers after practice we’d cuss 
Hecker up hill and down dale. And half an hour later, if we met him 
crossing the Square, we’d be haughty and stuck-up for a week if he 
remembered our names. He was a little bit of all right, was Hecker. 
I never heard him swear all season, but he could talk to make the blood 
come. He was one of the quiet kind. He’d always say “ please,” and if 
you didn’t please mighty quick you’d be sitting on the bench all nicely 
snuggled up in a blanket before you knew what had struck you. That’s 
the sort of Indian Hecker was, and we loved him. 

Ten days after college opened we had one hundred and twenty men 
on the field. If Hecker heard of a likely chap and thought well of his 
looks, it was all up with Mr. Chap. He was out on the gridiron biting 
holes in the sod before he knew it. That’s what happened to Bi. One 
day Bi wasn’t there and the next day he was. 

We had two or three weeding-outs, and it got along towards the 
middle of October, and Bi was still with us. We were shy on plunging 
halfs that fall and so I got my chance at last. I had to fight hard, 
though, for I was up against Murray, last year’s first sub. Then a 
provisional Varsity was formed and the Second Team began doing 
business with Bi at right guard again. The left guard on the Varsity 
was Bannen—“ Slugger” Bannen. He didn’t weigh within seven 
pounds of Bi, but he had springs inside of him and could get the jump 
on a flea. He was called “Slugger” because he looked like a prize- 
fighter, but he was a gentle, harmless chap, and one of the Earnest 
Workers in the Christian Association. He could stick his fist through 
an oak panel same as you or I would put our fingers through a sheet 
of paper. And he did pretty much as he darn pleased with Bi. I’ll 
bet, though, that Bi could have walked all over “Slugger” if he’d 
really tried. But he was like an automobile and didn’t know his own 
strength. 

We disposed of the usual ruck of small teams, and by the first of 
November it was mighty plain that we had the best Eleven in years. 
But we didn’t talk that way, and the general impression was that we 
had another one of the Beaten But Not Humiliated sort. 

A week before we went to Philadelphia I had a streak of good luck 
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and we had to work like thunder to bring the ball home. It was nip 
and tuck to the end of the first half, neither side scoring. Then we 
went back and began kicking, and Cooper had the better of the other 
chap ten yards on a punt. Finally we got down to their twenty yards, 
and Saunders and I pulled in eight more of it. Then we took our 
tackles back and hammered out the only score. But that didn’t send 
our stock up much because folks didn’t know how good Penn was. 
But the Eli’s Coaches who saw the game weren’t fooled a little bit; 
only as we hadn’t played anything but the common or garden variety 
of football they didn’t get much to help them. We went back to Cam- 
bridge and began to learn the higher branches. 

We were coming fast now, so fast that Hecker got scary and laid 
half the team off for a day at a time. And that’s how Bi got his 
chance again, and threw it away just as he had last year. He played 
hard, but—oh, I don’t know. Some fellow wrote once that unless you 
had football instinct you’d never make a real top-notcher. I think 
maybe that’s so. Maybe Bi didn’t have football instinct. Though I'll 
bet if someone had hammered it into his head that it was business and 
not a parlor entertainment, he’d have buckled down and done some- 
thing. It wasn’t that he was afraid of punishment; he’d take any 
amount and come back smiling. I came out of the Locker Building 
late that evening and Hecker and Cooper were just ahead of me. 

“ What’s the matter with this man’”—Hecker glanced at his note- 
book—* this man Briggs?” he asked. 

“ Briggs?” answered Cooper. “He’s a dub; that’s all—just a 


That described him pretty well, I thought. By dub we didn’t 
mean just a man who couldn’t play the game; we meant a man who 
knew how to play and wouldn’t; a chap who couldn’t be made to 
understand. Bi was a dub of the first water. 

We didn’t have much trouble with Dartmouth that year. It was 
before she got sassy and rude. Then there were two weeks of hard 
practice before the Yale game. We had a new set of signals to learn 
and about half a dozen new plays. The weather got nice and cold and 
Hecker made the most of it. We didn’t have time to feel chilly. One 
week went by, and then—it was a Sunday morning, I remember—it 
came out that Corson, the Varsity right guard, had been protested by 
Yale. It seemed that Corson had won a prize of two dollars and fifty 
cents about five years before for throwing the hammer at a picnic 
back in Pennsylvania. Well, there was a big shindy and the Athletic 
Committee got busy and considered his case. But Hecker didn’t wait 
for the Committee to get through considering. He just turned Corson 
out and put in Blake, the first sub. On Tuesday the Committee de- 
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clared Corson ineligible and Blake sprained his knee in practice! 
With Corson and Blake both out of it, Hecker was up against it. He 
tried shifting “ Slugger” Bannen over to right and putting the full- 
back at left. Jordan, the Yale left guard, was the best in the world, 
and we needed a man that could stand up against him. But “Slug- 
ger” was simply at sea on the right side of centre and so had to be put 
back again. After that the only thing in sight that looked the least 
bit like a right guard was Bayard Newlyn Briggs. 

They took Bi and put him on the Varsity, and forty-’leven Coaches 
stood over his defenceless form and hammered football into him for 
eight solid hours on Wednesday and Thursday. And Bi took it all like 
a little woolly lamb, without a bleat. But it just made you sick to 
think what was going to happen to Bi when Jordan got to work on 
him ! 

We had our last practice Thursday, and that night we went to the 
Union and heard speeches and listened to the new songs. Pretty rotten 
they were too; but that’s got nothing to do with the story. Friday 
we mooned around until afternoon and then had a few minutes of 
signal practice indoors. Bi looked a little bit worried, I thought. 
Maybe it was just beginning to dawn on him that it wasn’t all a 
blooming lark. 

What happened next morning I learned afterwards from Bi. 
Hecker sent for him to come to his room, put him in a nice, easy chair, 
and then sat down in front of him. And he talked. 

“T’ve sent for you, Mr. Briggs,” began Hecker in his quiet way, 
“because it has occurred to me that you don’t altogether understand 
what we are going to do this afternoon.” 

Bi looked surprised. 

“Play Yale, sir?” 

“ Incidentally, yes. “But we are going to do more than play her; 
we are going to beat her to a standstill; we are going to give her a 
drubbing that she will look back upon for several years with painful 
emotion. It isn’t often that we have an opportunity to beat Yale, and 
I propose to make the best of this one. So kindly disabuse your mind 
of the idea that we are merely going out to play a nice, exhilarating 
game of football. We are going to simply wipe up the earth with 
Yale!” 

“ Indeed ?” snail Bi politely. 

“ Quite so,” answered the Coach dryly. “I suppose you know that 
your presence “éh the team is a sheer accident? If you don’t, allow me 
to tell you candidly that if there had been anyone else in the college 
to put in Corson’s place we would never have called on you, Mr. 
Briggs.” 

He let that soak in a minute. Then,— 
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“ Have you ever heard of this man Jordan who will play opposite 
you to-day?” he asked. 

“Yes, sir; a very good player, I understand.” 

“A good player! My dear fellow, he’s the best guard on a a college 
team in twenty years. And you are going to play opposite him. 
Understand that ?” 

“ Er—certainly,” answered Bi, getting a bit uneasy. 

“ What are you going to do about it?” 

“Do? Why, I shall do the best I can, Mr. Hecker. I don’t sup- 
pose I am any match for Jordan, but I shall try—— 

“ Stop that! Don’t you dare talk to me of doing the best you can!” 
suid the Coach, shaking a finger under Bi’s nose—“ for all the world,” 
as Bi told me afterwards, “as though he was trying to make me mad!” 
“* Best you can’ be hanged! You’ve got to do better than you can, a 
hundred per cent. better than you can, ever did, or ever will again! 
That’s what you’ve got to do! You've got to fight like the devil from 
the first whistle to the last without a let-up! You’ve got to remember 
every instant that if you don’t, we are going to be beaten! You've got 
to make Jordan look like a base imitation before the first half is over! 
That’s what you’ve got to do, my boy!” 

“ But it isn’t fair!” protested Bi. “ You know yourself that Jordan 
can outplay me, sir!” 

“T know it? I know nothing of the sort. Look at yourself! Look 
at your weight and your build! Look at those arms and legs of yours! 
Look at those muscles! And you dare to sit there, like a squeaking 
kid, and tell me that Jordan can outplay you! What have you got 
your strength for? What have we pounded football into you for?” 

Over went his chair and he was shaking his finger within an inch 
of Bi’s face, his eyes blazing behind his glasses. 

“ Shall I tell you what’s the matter with you, Briggs? Shall I tell 
you why we wouldn’t have chosen you if there had been anyone else 
under God’s blue sky? Because you’re a coward—a rank, measly 
coward, sir!” 

Bi’s face went white and he got up slowly out of his chair. 

“That will do, sir,” he said softly, like a tiger-puss purring. 
““You’ve done what no one else has ever done, Mr. Hecker. You’ve 
called me a coward. Yov’re in authority and I have no redress—now. 
But after to-day— ” He stopped and laughed unpleasantly. “Tl 
see you again, sir.” 

“ Heroics!” sneered the Coach. “ ‘They don’t impress me, sir. I’ve 
said you’re a coward, and I stand by it. I repeat it. You are a 
coward, Briggs, an arrant coward.” 

Bi gripped his hands and tried to keep the tears back. 

“ Coward, am I? What are you, I’d like to know? What are you 
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when you take advantage of your position to throw insults at me? If 
you weren’t the Head Coach I’d—I’d——” ; 

“ What would you do?” sneered Hecker. 

“Td kill you!” blazed Bi. “And I’ll do it yet, you—you-—” 

“Tut, tut! That’s enough, Briggs. You can’t impose on me that 
way. I haven’t watched you play football all the fall to be taken in 
now by your melodrama. But after to-day you will find me quite at 
your service, Mr.—Coward. And meanwhile we’ll call this interview 
off, if you please. The door, Mr. Briggs!” 

Bi seized his hat from the table and faced Hecker. He was smiling 
now, smiling with a white, set, ugly face. 

“Perhaps I am wrong,” he said softly with a little laugh. “I 
think I am. Either that or you are lying. For if you are really 
willing to meet me after to-day’s game you are no coward, sir.” 

Then he went out. 

We lined up at two o’clock. 

Our chances were thought so poorly of that the Elis were offering 
seven to five, while over in New York on the floor of the Stock Ex- 
change they were laying two to one on Yale. There was a huge crowd 
and a band. I didn’t mind the crowd, but that band got me worried 
so that I couldn’t do a thing the first ten minutes. It’s funny how a 
little thing like that will queer your game. One fellow I knew once 
was off his game the whole first half because some idiot was flying a 
kite over the field advertising someone’s pills. 

We had the ball and began hammering at the Yale line and kept 
it up until we had reached her fifteen yards. Then she got together 
and stopped us; held us for downs in spite of all we could do. Then 
she kicked and we started it all over again. It wasn’t exciting football 
to watch, maybe, but it was the real thing with us. We had to work— 
Lord, how we had to work! And how we did work too! We made 
good the next time, but it took us fifteen minutes to get back down the 
field. Cooper himself went over for that first touchdown. Maybe the 
crowd didn’t shout! Talk about noise! I’d never heard any before! 
It was so darned unexpected, you see, for almost everyone had thought 
Yale was going to do her usual stunt and rip us to pieces. But in that 
first half she was on the defensive every moment. Seven times she had 
the ball in that first thirty-five minutes, but she could no more keep it 
than she could fly. Altogether she gained eighteen yards in that half. 
It was one-sided, if you like, but it was no picnic. It was hammer 
and tongs from first to last—man’s work and lots of it. 

We didn’t rely on tricks, but went at her centre and guards and 
just wore them down. And when that first half was over—11-0 was 
the score—the glory of one Jordan was as a last season’s straw hat. A 
new star blazed in the football firmament; and it was in the constella- 
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tion of Harvard and its name was Bi Briggs. What I’m telling you is 
history, and you needn’t take my word alone for it. I never really saw a 
man play guard before that day—and I’d watched lots of fellows try. 
Bi was a cyclone. To see him charge into Jordan—and get the jump 
on him every time—was alone worth the price of admission. And as 
for blocking, he was a stone wall, and that’s all there is to it. Never 
once did the Elis get through him. He held the line on his side as 
stiff as a poker until quarter had got the ball away, and then he mixed 
things up with the redoubtable Jordan, and you could almost see the 
fur fly! Play? O Lord! He was simply great! And the rest of us, 
watching when we had a chance, just felt our eyes popping out. And 
all the time he smiled; smiled when he went charging through the Blue 
line, smiled when he took Toppan on his shoulder and hurled him 
over the mix-up for six yards, smiled when we pulled him out of a 
pile-up looking like a badly butchered beeve, and still smiled when we | 
trotted off the field in a chaos of sound. But that smile wasn’t pretty. 
I guess he was thinking most of the time of Hecker; and maybe 
sometimes he got Hecker and Jordan mixed up. 

When we came back for the second half we weren’t yet out of the 
woods, and we knew it. We knew that Yale would forget that she was 
bruised and battered and tired and would play harder than ever. And 
she did. And for just about ten minutes I wouldn’t have bet a copper 
on the game. Yale had us on the run and plugged away until we were 
digging our toes into our twelve-yard line. Then, thank Heaven! we 
held her. After that, although she still played the game as though 
she didn’t know she was beaten, she was never dangerous. We scored. 
twice more in that half. When there was still ten minutes of play the 
whistle blew and Jordan, white, groggy, and weepy. about the eyes, was 
dragged off the field. Bi had sure used him rough, but I’m not pre- 
tending Jordan hadn’t come back at him. Bi’s face was something 
fierce. The blood had dried in flakes under his nose, one eye was out 
of commission, and his lip was bleeding where his tooth had gone 
through it. But he still smiled. When we trotted off for the last 
time the score-board said: “Harvard, 22; Opponents, 0.” And 
those blurry white figures up there paid for all the hard work of the 
year. 


It was past seven when we assembled for dinner. About all the old 
players for twenty years back were there and it sounded like a sewing- 
circle. Bi was one of the last to come in. He pushed his way through 
the crowd about the door, shaking off the fellows’ hands, and strode 
across to where Hecker was standing. Hecker saw him coming, but 
he only watched calmly. Bi stopped in front of him, that same sort 
of ugly smile on his face. 
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“‘ We’ve broken training, sir?” he asked quietly. 

“ Yes,” answered the Coach. 

Then Bi’s hand swung around and that slap was heard all over the 
room. There was a moment of dead silence; then half-a-dozen of us 
gzabbed Bi. We thought he’d gone crazy, but he didn’t try to shake 
us off. He just stood there and looked at Hecker. The Coach never 

raised a hand and never changed his expression—only one cheek was 
as red as the big flag at the end of the room. He held up his hand 
and we quieted down. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, “ Mr. Briggs was quite within his rights. 
Please do not interfere with him.” 

We let Bi go. 

“The incident demands explanation,” continued the Coach. “As 
you all know, we were left in a hole by the loss of Corson and Blake, 
and the only man who seemed at all possible was Mr. Briggs. But Mr. 
Briggs, playing as he had been playing all year, would have been no 
match for Jordan of Yale. We tried every means we could think of 
to wake Mr. Briggs up. He had, I felt certain, the ability to play 
football,—winning football,—but we couldn’t get it out of him. As a 
last resort I tried questionable means. I asked Mr. Briggs to call on 
me this morning. I told him we must win to-day, and that in order 
to do so he would have to play better than he’d been doing. He told 
me that he would do his best, but that he knew himself no match for 
Jordan. That spirit wouldn’t have done, gentlemen, and I tried to 
change it. I told Mr. Briggs that he was a coward, something I knew 
to be false. I insulted him over and again until only my authority as 
Head Coach kept him from trying to kill me. He told me he would do 
so when we had broken training and I promised to give him satisfac- 
tion. What I did is, I am well aware, open to criticism. But our 
necessity was great and I stand ready to accept any consequences. At 
least, the result of to-day’s contest in a measure vindicates my method. 
You who saw Mr. Briggs play will, I am sure, find excuses for me. 
As for the gentleman himself, it remains with him to say whether he 
will accept my apology for what passed this morning, taking into con- 
sideration the strait in which we were placed and the results as shown, 
or whether he will demand other satisfaction.” 

Half a hundred surprised, curious faces turned towards Bi, who, 
during Hecker’s statement, had looked at first contemptuous, then 
bewildered, and finally comprehending. For about ten seconds the 
room was as still as a graveyard. Then Bi stepped up with outstretched 
hand like a little man, and for the second time that day we went crazy! 


Bi was hailed as the greatest guard of the year, and they put him 
on the All-America Team, but I don’t think Bi cared a button. Any- 
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how, when they tried to get him to come out for the Eleven the next 
fall he absolutely refused, and nothing anyone could say would budge 
him. He said he was too busy. 


SUZANNAH 
BY ELLA MIDDLETON TYBOUT 


JIEN de dew on de grass am a-fallin’, 
An’ de stahs am a-twinklin’ too, 
Oh, it’s den dat meh heaht am a-callin’, 
Oh meh lil yallah gal, fuh yo’; 
Suzannah, O-o-oh Suzannah, 
Meh heaht am a-callin’ yo’. 


Now de light’s fallin’ sof’ on de rivah, 
F’om de moon high up in de sky, 
_ An I’s wotchin’ de watah a-quivah 
Ez de night-wind goes passin’ by ; 
Suzannah, O-o-oh Suzannah, 
De night wind’s a-passin’ by. 


Oh, de katydid done stop a-singin’ 
Caze de glowwo’m he shine so bright 
On de bundle of love yo’s a-bringin’ 
Tuh yo’ own niggah boy dis night; 
Suzannah, O-o-oh Suzannah, 
Yo’ bundle of love dis night. 


Now de fiahflies am shinin’ out brightah, 
An’ dey’s liftin’ dey night-lamps high, 
Jes’ tuh make all de pathway lightah, 
Caze dey knows yo’s a-drawin’ nigh ; 
Suzannah, O-o-oh Suzannah, 
Dey knows yo’s a-drawin’ nigh. 


F’om de ole grapevine swing in de thicket 
I jes’ stretches meh ahms to’ds yo’, 
An’ meh heaht it do sing wid de cricket, 
Caze I wants yo’, meh honey, I do; 

Suzannah, O-o-oh Suzannah, 
I reckon yo’ wants me too. 
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SPATTERS’S CAMPAIGN 


By Sarah Comstock 


PATTERS felt that, since his father had refused to canvass, the 
S brunt of their campaign came upon him. Every friend and 
stranger that stopped at El L Ranch was buttonholed by an 
earnest small boy with sun-bleached hair and sun-spattered face. 

“You’re for us all right, ain’t you?” he would begin. “ Dad’s 
runnin’ for Governor of California and I’m runnin’ for Governor’s 
son. We're the men. He can’t talk so good as I can—that’s why he 
ain’t out stumpin’—but he can do things. If you want a square deal, 
goin for us. We'll treat the State like a pard.” 

Hitchcock was so morbidly conscious of his crude education that 
he shunned the platform. But just before election he astonished the 
Campaign Committee by announcing that he was going to speak at 
Little San Diego. This was a lawless settlement lying not far from 
El L, consisting of Mexicans and a rough class of Americans—a 
spicy mixture of ex-cowboys, ex-horsethieves, and ex-worse. Half the 
buildings were saloons spelled with an S backward and an N wrong- 
side out. Little San Diego was known for its hospitality to law- 
breakers. 

“ What’s come over you?” inquired the chairman. “ After making 
others do your stumping for you during the whole fight are you 
worrying about their throats at last? Or are you looking for a chance 
to see your picture in the advertisement of somebody’s Hoarse Drops 
for Public Speakers ?” 

“T’m going to speak at Little San Diego myself. I tell you I 
know more about that region than you do, and with the race as close 
as it is that settlement is of vital importance. It’s a colony of lawless 
men, but they’re not outlaws and they have votes. Moreover, they 
control more outlying votes than we have any — means of 
estimating.” 

“But what about San Francisco and Los Angeles and the rest of 
the cities, when you have refused to speak in them and now go off to 
one of the toughest holes in the State and honor its inhabitants by a 
personal plea ?” 

“They can say anything they damn please. I can’t talk in those 
big places, you know very well. I’m not a talking man. But these 
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people at San Diego won’t criticise, and I believe I can reach them. 
In a way they’re O. K., and I wong to make them see that the govern- 
ment is not their natural enemy.” 

Since the committee continued to hilaaaatvies Hitchcock went ahead 
on his own hook, but they supposed that the matter had been dropped. 
He quietly made his own arrangements with the people of the little 
settlement. 

The day set for the meeting was a joyful one to Spatters: it would 
bring his father to the ranch on his way to Little San Diego. Hitch- 
cock lived in the city because he was a politician and boarded because 
he was a widower, and there seemed no place for his son except the 
ranch. Spatters never complained that his father found only a half- 
dozen occasions in the course of the year when it was possible to run 
up to El L for a day or so. - He always said, “ We don’t have much 
chance to get acquainted, but we keep admirin’ each other right 
along.” But he blessed the circumstance that gave the two of them 
a morning of riding together over the ranch, inspecting corrals, 
chatting with the men, and discussing the campaign. 

After the noon dinner Spatters brought two horses to the door 
again. 
“No, I can’t ride with you this afternoon,” his father said. 
“Sorry, but I’m going to be any, busy.” He appeared embar- 
rassed. “I may be busy until I go.” 

There was a lack of frankness and a nervousness which puzzled 
Spatters. He mounted his beloved Greaser and rode off by himself, 
bitterly disappointed. He had looked forward to a day with his father, 
and here it was cut off half way. 

_ An hour later he came to an isolated barn where a lame horse and 
an aged cow were stabled. They were visited at feeding time by one of 


the Mexican boys. Except for their occupancy the barn had fallen into 


disuse. 
Spatters noticed that the door was closed. : This was unusual in 


good weather. He rode up to investigate. 

As he opened the door strange sounds met his ears. They were the 
oratorical tones of a loud speaker. Spatters took one unseen look, then 
closed the door in haste. 

What he had seen was the back of his father, that gentleman being 
in a most surprising place and attitude. A hogshead on end was in the 


_ middle of the barn floor and on it stood the candidate. His coat and 


waistcoat lay upon the floor. His collar hung limp. Opposite, in their 
stalls, stood the lame horse and the aged cow, and to them he was 
addressing a burst of eloquence, driving his points home by broad, 
winged gestures and the thump of fist upon palm. 

Spatters crept around the barn to a knothole that he knew. 
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“Not only our own State, the State which has marched onward 
hand-in-hand with Prosperity from the day when those early Gringos 
came, but the whole country will hail the day.” 

The scene was impressive beyond words. When Spatters saw his 
chum, the foreman, riding near he silently beckoned him to the spot, 
and together they listened in awe. 

The night before Hitchcock had been obliged to own to himself 
that he was suffering from cold feet at the thought of the speech he 
was to make. His visions of reaching the San Diegans by a simple, 
off-hand talk vanished, and in his alarm he went to work to concoct a 
flowery discourse that called for much rehearsal. 

Loosening the damp collar and filling his lungs he shouted: 
“Friends, San Diegans, behind us lies the past; before us lies the 
future.” 

The right hand pushed the past to the rear while the left reached 
forward to the future. “No,” he corrected himself abruptly, and 
repeated the rolling sentence, pushing away the past with the left hand 
and reaching to the future with the right. 

“Tt has been nobly said that we shall reap as we have sown,” he 
went on, and the figures flowed smoothly until a noise startled him. 
Spatters was clasping Shiny’s applauding hands and whispering, 
“ Hush, he’ll hear you!” For Shiny had been so overcome by the sight 
and sound of his chief that he burst into a loud clapping which almost 
gave away the eavesdroppers. 

“That last was so grand it plumb knocked me out. Let go my 
hand, while I take my hat off. It makes me feel like the Star-Spangled 
Banner. I can’t listen no longer. It’s too grand. There’s only one 
thing I can do, and that is to have a drink.” 

With his head reverently uncovered Shiny departed, leaving Spat- 
ters to hear the rest. 

“What do we now choose to plant?” the candidate repeated, con- 
cluding that his ears had deceived him. 

On rolled the speech like a series of giant waves, crashing every 
now and then in a breaker of climax that caught Spatters’s breath and 
made queer feelings come up in his throat, while shivers of emotion 
trickled to his finger-tips. The speaker’s collar grew fainter and 
fainter until it was completely lifeless. The face was apoplectic. 
Finally, when arm gestures would no longer suffice, the candidate’s foot 
came down with a crash upon the hogshead. 

It was a fatal moment. “ Arise, San Diegans; I stand here before 
you to emphasize——” he shouted to the horse and the cow. It was 
with the word “emphasize” that his foot came down. There was the 
crash of the blow, then another crash. Spatters saw his father’s arm 
wave as he tottered. saw him rock on his pedestal. then with a sharp 
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noise of splintering wood and wrenched nails he plunged downward into 
the hogshead. 


His leg was broken. Spatters ran for help, vaqueros carried him 
into the house, the housekeeper wept and rocked and brought camphor 
ice, the nineteen dogs and the tame coyote barked hysterically, the 
Chinese cook clattered in his own tongue, the injured one swore. 
It was a red-letter day for peaceful El L. Everybody ran and rode 
in every direction, and the ranch hands would have gone in a body for 
a doctor if Hitchcock had not bellowed them into calm. 

“T don’t want a doctor—what’s the matter with you all? I tell 
you I won’t be fussed over. Bring me a slat from that grape-box, 
somebody, so I can set the bone, and then get out. I want to rest till 
it’s time to ride to San Diego.” 

There was nothing to do but follow instructions. Hitchcock’s lips, 
always tight, grew grim and blue with the ordeal he imposed upon 
himself, but he did not wince. He joined the bone and bound it while 
the few privileged attendants flinched. When the task was done he 
lay down without a groan and said that he would not have supper, but 
would be called at ten minutes before six. _ 

“ Have the horse ready at six,” he ordered. 

His determined bravery gave the people faith and they dispersed, 
calling the excitement over. 

“ Have you seen Shiny?” Mrs. Schuster asked as she and Spatters 
sat down to an early supper. The foreman had been absent during 
all the commotion. 

“T saw him this afternoon. He was going to get a drink.” 

Shiny’s wife flamed. “A drink!” she cried. “That means a bat, 
and he’s only just through the reg’lar monthly one. That ain’t ac- 
cordin’ to contract, and it’ll cost him a five-dollar gold-piece for the 
Alaskan Naked Infant Fund as sure as my name’s Martha Shiny 
Schuster. Whatever started him to get a drink?” 

Spatters was on the point of telling of the inspiring speech, but he 
remembered a curt and whispered warning of his father’s not to 
discuss the incident. 

He kept his eyes on the clock, ate little, timed himself with care, 
and at twenty minutes of six he went for the horse. Ten minutes later 
he knocked at his father’s door. | 

Yes.” 

“It’s time. The horse’s ready.” 

* All right.” ae could hear stirring, a foot on the floor, then 
groan. 

“ Are you worse, Dad?” 

“Tm all right.” Another attempt, another groan, then a silence. 
Spatters peeped in. His father lay in a faint. 
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“It’s no use, I can’t go, Spatters,” he said. He had revived, made 
several more attempts, and finally collapsed. ‘“ Something’s got to be 
done. Let me think. Now, listen. Where’s Shiny?” 

“ He’s—not here.” Spatters’s shielding of his friend was instinct- 
ive. “ He might be lookin’ for them lost horses. I'll go after him.” 

“ All right. Bring him tome. No—if he’s far off, that would take 
too long and there’s no time to lose. Do you hear ?—no time to lose. 
Find Shiny. Tell him to go to Little San Diego and square me with 
those people, as I can’t go. Nobody but Shiny can do it, because he’s 
the only one that knows them. They’re hot as tamales, and if they 
think I’m turning them down, they’ll never forget it. Shiny must 
convince them that I couldn’t help it. Do you understand it all?” 

“Yes, sir. Good-by.” Spatters was off. 

He grasped the situation completely. He knew why only Shiny 
could square the matter. All the rest of the men on El L sought 
Barclay saloons and gambling-houses on their occasional sprees and 
there was unfriendly feeling between them and the rougher settlement 
where Shiny went for his rejoicings. Just why Hitchcock retained a 
foreman who frequented Little San Diego was a puzzle to many who 
did not know Shiny’s invaluableness between times. 

Spatters whistled for his own pony, mounted him, and went with 
torturing misgivings. There was 4 chance, and he rode for that—a 
chance that Shiny might still be in a lucid condition. But it was 
against the foreman’s principles to let a drink be lonesome. 

He had probably sought the punchers’ quarters when he felt moved 
to drink. Spatters’s heart pounded with suspense as he rode towards 
the low, barnlike buildings. There were lights and the noise of bois- 
terous laughter. 

He sprang down in front of the long building, the-c one where the 
men ate. Here the crowd was. He threw open the door. The worst 
was true. Shiny sat in‘the midst of the hilarious men, flushed of face 
and wandering of eye and weeping, according to custom, for his lost 
hair, while the delighted men proffered bottles of Worcestershire and 
chili as unexcelled hair tonics. Chorussing guffaws, they escaped, 
leaving their smarting and wrathful victim. 

“Shiny, Shiny, listen to me!” Spatters cried, grasping the man’s 
shoulder. ‘“ You’ve got to get sober—do you hear? It’s the most 
important reason that ever happened—do you se warscapseal Come to 
life 

Shiny tried to focus his tearful eyes on his questioner, but they 
wobbled away loosely. “Spatters, my hair was the handsomest you 
ever seen,” he wailed. “It was red, and it curled summer’n’ winter. 
Took fire from the sun while I was loadin’ borax in the desert.” 

Spatters knew this tale by heart. “Shiny, Shiny, you make me 
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crazy,” he almost sobbed. He shook the big shoulders. “Can’t you 
wake up? You’ve got to go to Little Sandy Aygo—Dad’s leg’s broke.” 

The news shocked Shiny into a moment’s reason. “Can’t he go 
and make the speech ?” he asked, blinking. 

“ No, he can’t move, and he says you’ve got to go and square him 
with them fellers. They’ll think he made up the story and they'll be 
hot. Don’t you see our election may depend on it?” 

Shiny did see, for the minute, and he made a noble effort to walk, 
at which Spatters’s hope rose joyfully. At the doorstep he limply 
sat, whereupon hope plunged to the depths again. There was a period 
of urging, straining, tottering; then it occurred to Shiny that cold 
water administered by Mrs. Schuster had once revived him; this 
remedy was tried, with the result that the invalid reached the pony. 
Aided by heroic boosts from Spatters, he was almost in the saddle when 
the pony gave a nervous twitch and he was deposited upon the ground. 

“It’s no use, Spatters,” he groaned. 

” ws ” agreed Spatters, a down beside him, all despair, “ it’s 


no use.” 
There was a long silence. 
“T’ll do it,” the boy cried suddenly and fiercely. 
“ What'll you do?” Shiny had wandered again. 


“Go myself.” 

“ Sandy Aygo’s a tough proposition for a kid to be up against.” 

“T don’t care. I ain’t afraid. I reckon I can’t miss it if I stay 
with the south trail. Good-by, Shiny.” 

“T don’t want you to go, kid, but if you’ve got tc, take my gun 
along and freeze to it.” 

It was a very large revolver for a very small boy, but he knew its 
ways. He stowed it away with confidence. Then the pony’s ‘hoofs 
grew faint until they were lost to the drunken foreman. 

Up to now Spatters had been efficient, intent, without self-con- 
sciousness. All of a sudden he became nobody but a little boy out in 
the night of the lonely trail. 

He was riding to the one place in the region where he had never 
been. Little San Diego was, as Shiny had reminded him, a tough 
place for a kid. He knew the neighboring ranches from end to end 
and he had visited Barclay, but not the notorious settlement. He had 
heard it called “tough” and “lawless” and “a good place to steer 
clear of,” and the shadow of mystery and terror hung over it. 

Nevertheless, he rode as he had never ridden before. The pony 
kept the road by his own instinct. Spatters could not guide him, only 
urge him on, and Greaser understood. Spatters looked up to find his 
friends the stars; he thought they might dispel the queer, lost feeling 
that was coming over him. But they were almost hidden by clouds 
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and the few that did show had a strange way of hopping about; they 
did not look like the firmly sewed little brass buttons he knew so well. 

He had ridden hard miles against the wind that his speed made 
when he noticed a flagging in the pony. He urged, and Greaser made 
a brave effort to keep up the pace, but he was plainly weakening. 
Then Spatters realized his mistake. In his excitement he had started 
off for this long ride with a horse that had been in use much of the day. 

It was a sickening time that followed. He rode on at a steadily 
decreasing speed, looking with little hope for a light which might 
mean a house and therefore a horse. 

Peering into the darkness for the possible house, he was startled 
by Greaser’s sharp snort and halt. He had ridden almost against two 
horses standing beside a clump of manzanitas. 

“If one of those horses is fresh it’s just like Martha’s manna and 
the Israelites, ain’t it, Greaser?” He dismounted. “ Hi, pard!” 

No sound except from the horses. They sniffed and pawed, rest- 
lessly fresh in every motion. 

“ Hi, there!” 

The silence remained. Spatters examined the horses, and his expe- 
rienced eye saw that they were thoroughly fit. “I’ve got to take one,” 
he concluded decisively after more vain calling upon their owners. 

His hands and thoughts were quick. He must take a fresh horse 
without further delay: that was absolute. He hated the thought of 
leaving Greaser in this strange place, but there was no other way. 

The new pony was swift. Once more Spatters felt the rushing 
wind. Then a smaller, swifter rush cut through it. A bullet passed 
him and another. Overtaking hoofs sounded and a man shouted. 

The man, peering through the cloudy moonlight, was puzzled. The 
rider of his horse looked like a child. 

“What kind of a horsethief are you, anyway?” Spatters distin- 
guished at last. “ You'look like a kid.” 

_ “T am a kid, but I ain’t no horsethief.” Spatters’s righteous in- 
dignation was big and his fear little. He pulled up. “I’m Dad’s kid, 
the Governor’s kid.” 

The man drew up beside him. “ Well, say! Hitchcock’s brat, I 
reckon. Ain’t you takin’ a risk, sonny, offerin’ that form of identifica- 
tion before November? I wouldn’t put up too many of my Noah’s 
arks and hobby mustangs if I was you. However, I’m pleased to meet 
you, Mr. Hitchcock. My complyments,” and he passed Spatters a 
card. “Mr. Christopher Perkins,” it read. 

Spatters stared at one of California’s greatest names. “ You’re 
Chris Perkins—Hot Stuff Chris! You’re the road agent!” he gasped. 

The man pointed to Spatters’s borrowed steed. “And my young 
friend ?” 
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“T ain’t no horsethief. I hollered to ask you for your horse and 
you wasn’t around. I had to have a fresh one, and I left you the best 
pony on El L ranch.” 

The man seemed more amused than anything else. “ What’s your 
hurry, anyway ?” he inquired. 

“T’ve got to get to Sandy Aygo by eight. Dad was goin’ to speak 
there and he can’t go, and I’ve got to go and splain about it.” 

*“ Well, it collides with me that your Dad might be in better busi- 


ness ’n sendin’ a kid like you down there at this time o’ night.” 


Spatters bristled up. “He didn’t send me. He told me to send. 
the foreman, and he couldn’t go, so I’m sendin’ myself.” 

The man looked him over with a certain solemnity of admiration. 
“Alone; to that place; at night; on a pollytician’s job. You’ve got 
a corkin’ lot o’ sand. You'll grow up to be a man to be proud of, I 
reckon. It wouldn’t surprise me if you could take to the road in time. 
So you’ve got to get there by eight—and it’s after that now. You 
can’t make it until after nine.” 

Spatters broke down for the moment. He had not veslinea how 
much all the delays had amounted to. “ Oh, they won’t wait for him! 
Tl be too late!” 

The man rumbled into his watch-case. “Meetin’ at eight—you 
can’t make it on this trail much before nine-thirty—say, kid !” 

What? 99 

“You can take the horse anyway and welcome, and I'll fix it up 
with my pard back there. But if you don’t object to my distinguished 
comp’ny I can take the time to show you a short and exclusive cut that 
ain’t open to the general public and that may save as much as half 
an hour. Shall I?” 

Spatters turned the matter over. Then he drew his own watch and 
displayed it. 

“You see it’s nothin’ but tin. Come in a chewin’-gum prize pack- 
age. So there’s nothin’ in it for you.” 

The man burst into a laugh that startled Spatters and the horses. 
When he quieted down, “ The offer’s still open,” he said. 

Spatters, a very small and a somewhat wise boy, alone in the night, 
paused before entrusting himself to the guidance of a professional 
robber. Then he said, “ All right.” — 


II. 


“Oh, don’t you forgit it, Hitchcock’s the man, 
The man which our Sta-ate kin trust. 
We must each vote as early and oft as we can, 
For we’re goin’ to elect him or bust.” 


ALL Little San Diego was quivering to burst into its song. Demo- 
crats and Republicans alike had been fired during its rehearsal, and by 
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the night of the meeting the whole settlement, with a few half-hearted 
and silent exceptions, was aflame with Hitchcockism. 

By half-past seven, a half-hour ahead of time, the audience was 
assembled before the Smile with Me House. They stirred restlessly, 
impatient and excited. The name “ Hitchcock” came perang 
through their talk. 

At a quarter before eight they stirred more noisily. 

At eight they were peering and listening, while old Crothers sup- 
pressed his accordeon with difficulty. 

Eight-fifteen found growls and mutterings arising. Eary Wells, 
the chairman, paced. His large left ear took to the nervous twitching 
which had long ago christened him. 

Kight-thirty, and the Mexicans were lowering in such a manner 
that Eary whispered to old Crothers to strike up a dance tune on his 
accordeon. 

“Our honored candidate must et ee detained,” he explained 
limply at a quarter of nine, but the grumbling only increased. The 
audience looked upon him as a showman who had failed to produce 
his promised show. 

Old Crothers obediently continued to play, but the Mexicans’ sulky 
guitars refused to join. Suddenly there came an oath bursting upon 
the assemblage and shattering Crothers’s tune. It came from the most 
dangerous man in Little San Diego, Bill Shreve. 

“T’ll be damned if I’m goin’ to wait for that blamed Hitchcock 
any longer. He’s only foolin’ with us. He thinks he’s got us cinched 
by promisin’ to come here, and now he’s gone off summers else ropin’ 
more votes. I won’t be a sucker no longer; I’ll yell for Faxon. Who’s 
with me?” 

For many minutes the defection had been growing. Now, with a 
leader like Bill to take the initiative, it dared show itself. From one 
and all, except the overwhelmed Hary, the mighty shout went up, 
“Faxon!” The vote of all Little San Diego and its allies had swept, 
during that impatient waiting, to the other party. 

The pent fervor, pent for Hitchcock, broke loose, me cheers for 
Faxon rang through the place. The band no longer waited. “Change 
Hitchcock to Faxon and sing!” Bill shouted, and the song rang out 
under new colors: 


“Oh, don’t you forgit it, Faxon’s the man, 
The man which our Sta-ate kin trust. 
We must each vote as early and oft as we can, 
For we’re goin’ to elect him or bust.” 


:: There was a certain pompous Colonel from Texas, one who had all 
day submitted to the Hitchcock demonstration merely because he dared 
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not oppose it, and as the song’s last word exploded he rushed to the 
speakers’ stand in the centre of the piazza. 

“Gents, I stand heah to proclaim that Faxon shall be the next 
Govanah of Califohnia,” he shouted. “We want this State govahned 
by a squa-ah man and we’ve got him in Faxon.” 

“ Hooray !” 

Nobody had noticed a horse’s hoofs. Nobody saw the white-faced 
little rider watching from the outer edge of the crowd. For seconds 
he had waited there, cold with terror, as he realized what the big, 
lawless crowd was doing. The little boy in him choked and wanted to 
ride away unseen and sob it out alone. But the candidate for Gov- 
ernor’s son was tense with purpose. With his head up he rode straight 
into the shouting crowd. 

“Stop it!” he cried. “ You ain’t got no right to yell for Faxon. 


This is my Dad’s meeting! 

The shouts fell away in mutters of astonishment. The Colonel 
raised his voice. 

“Who is this winiinait: 5 young scoundrel what interrupts my 
speech ?” he ae. “Gents, to resume. We want a squa-ah man and 
that man is——” 

“ Hitchcock !”” Sections cried. He had forgotten himself now. 
“ He’s my Dad and he’s all right. Leave me be,” he said to Eary, who 
was trying to lead him away, fearful of what the crowd might do. “I — 
won’t stand for all this Faxon noise. I’ve got to tell these people © 
something.” 

Eary stood back, seeing that the crowd was quiet. 

“Gentlemen, I’m Spatters Hitchcock. I come to ’pologize for my 
Dad. His leg’s bust. He was practisin’ his speech all afterhoon and 
then he bust his leg and he couldn’t come, and I rode over to tell you 
that he’s all cut up about it. I tried to get here sooner, but I couldn’t 
make it.” 

The Colonel wrathfully heard a murmur of approval pass through 
the fickle crowd. It began to take form in low comments. “The 
kid’s all right.” “Hooray fer the kid.” “You're a sandy little 
cuss.” 

Spatters looked into their faces and saw that he need not fear 
them. “I wish you could hear Dad’s speech and you’d vote for him 
sure,” he said wistfully. Then a splendid thought burst upon him 
and made his eyes blaze and his lips parch. “ You shall—I know it— 
I can——” he panted, and before they realized his meaning he had 
sprung from the horse and was beside the speakers’ stand. 

“Get down!” he commanded the Colonel. 

“ Really, this is most absuhd.” The Colonel trembled and his words 
faded as he detected a faint hise in the throng. He glanced back to 
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the little boy and found himself looking down the barrel of Shiny’s 
parting gift. 

“T’ll take that platform,” announced Spatters. 

Amid a burst of cheers the Colonel’s hands automatically rose in 
the air and he backed away to the end of the piazza, where he paused 
for a last word. “Gentlemen, this child should be spanked—spanked, 
I say.” 

It was Bill Shreve that voiced the crowd’s new turn. “ What’s the 
matter with yer doin’ yer own spankin’ ?” he inquired, and the people 
took it up and hissed until the Colonel disappeared within the saloon. 

“ Listen to the kid!” from Bill. 

There was silence. Spatters stood in the speakers’ place, his lips 
trembling with eagerness to be heard. Then his high voice reached 
to the farthest of them all. 

“Gentlemen, I know the speech and it’s a corker. This is it: 
‘Friends, San Diegans, behind us lies the past; before us lies the 
future.’” His freckled little right hand stretched to the future while 
the left pushed back the past. “‘It has been nobly said that we shall 
reap as we have sown; in many cases, therefore, we must reap the 
fruit of poisonous seeds. But each year brings its new sowing; what 
do we now choose to plant?’ ” 

The crowd was surging towards the platform in its enthusiasm, 
but Eary and Bill held it back and motioned to the child to proceed. 

“¢The choice is worthy of consideration,’ ” the speech flowed on, 
every word, every gesture as he had heard and seen. “‘The whole 
country will hail the day,” he cried, and finally, “‘ Arise, San 
Diegans; I stand here before you to emphasize—to emphasize—— ” 

He turned cold with fear. He could not remember what came 
next. He struck the platform savagely with his right foot, struck 
it over and over, but the gesture did not bring the words. Then he 
remembered why. “Oh, I didn’t hear no more,” he said, forgetting 
the paternal warning. “That was where Dad fell into the hogshead.” 
Big tears began to streak his cheeks. “Oh, if I could only say the 
rest I could make you vote for us sure,” he burst out, “but won’t you 
do it anyway? I'll be an all right Governor’s son and he’ll make the 
best Governor you ever had ’cause he’s an A number one Dad.” 

The shout that went up then would have raised the roof if there 
had been one. Spatters found himself lifted upon shoulders and 
carried aloft. “Three cheers for the Governor’s son!” and the cheers 
were deafening. The band played of its own accord and the original 
words of the song burst from the whole crowd. 

It was something sounding like a stampede that brought Hitchcock 
to his window that night. A little army was assembled outside and at 
its head. like a conquering general. rode Spatters. 
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“ What on earth——” began the elder candidate. 

“They’ve come to give you the glad hand,” cried Spatters’s high 
voice. “They’re goin’ to send us to Sacramento. They’re goin’ to 
elect us or bust.” 


The day after election the San Francisco Investigator published 
this statement: 

“The race was closer than ever before in the history of California. 
The cowpunchers and Mexicans through the Ardito Valley region un- 
expectedly cast a heavy vote which carried the day for Hitchcock.” 

Hitchcock and his son read it together. 

“ You’re elected, boy,” the Governor-to-be said. “ May I go along 
with you to Sacramento?” 


A YESTERDAY 
BY THOMAS S. JONES, JR. 


HELD you in my arms—-so happy I, 
Who quite forgot the while that moments fly ; 
Nor ever dreamed that they could pass away, 
Till it was yesterday. 


Yet, just because that hour was long ago 
And seems to me so near—well, this I know, 

That sometime I shall clasp your hand and say: 
Was there a yesterday ? 


AUTUMN REVERIE 
BY CHARLES WHARTON STORK 


T the triumph march of Autumn, when the mists and mountains 

And the vassal forest monarchs scatter largesse at her feet, 

When the pallid face of sorrow reddens with remembered joy, 

And the lusty green of pleasure fades lest ever freshness cloy, 

When the purple hills are drowsing like a slothful giant’s brood, 

And the melting skies are tender o’er a grief half-understood,— 

Know, though Beauty’s forms are transient as the withered leaves that 
fall, 

Yet the deathless Soul of Beauty is the hidden source of all. 


THE BROKEN FOIL 
By Fred Gilbert Blakeslee . 


Author of ‘‘Sword Play for Actors,” etc. 


| TELL you, my dear Rouleau, a Master of Fence must be prepared 


to meet the unfair as well as the honorable attack. Not every 


swordsman,” and here M. Beaupré inclined courteously towards 
his late antagonist in friendly “assault” in the latter’s salle d’armes, 
“not every swordsman places honor above his love of victory.” 

“True, my friend,” agreed Rouleau, delicately ignoring the im- 
plied compliment, “there are scoundrels who have made their impu- 
dent way into even our honorable profession. But then, what would 
you have? The sword was made to pierce such canaille—let them 
beware who try their scandalous tricks upon Pierre Beaupré and Roget 
Rouleau !” 

The eyes of the old Maitre d’Armes flashed as he leaped to his feet 
and made several vicious passes at an imaginary offender. 

“Tt is now seven years,” musingly said his comrade after a 
moment’s silence, “since I went to Bordeaux. You will remember, 
my friend, that pupils were but few in our Paris that winter, and so I 
thought to help fill my purse by spending some months among those— 


ah—those——” 
“Who had never been privileged to study under the most famous 


‘ 


swordsman of the capital,” interrupted M. Rouleau gravely—and such - 


was indeed the reputation of “Little Beaupré, of St. Antoine.” 


Acknowledging the tribute with equal gravity, the Maitre went on. — 


“In Bordeaux I was delighted to fall in with some old comrades 
of the chasseurs. It was just what I needed. At once they put me up 
at the fencing-club, where I met many enthusiastic swordsmen and 
witnessed some bouts that would have pleased even you, my old friend. 


“One day, when the assaults were over, my friends, much against 


my wishes, began telling of some of the encounters in which I had 
been engaged, and one of the men suggested that I should be asked 
to favor the members of the club with an exhibition of my skill. 

“ Among those present was a certain Parsac, who was reputed te 
be the best swordsman in Bordeaux. I noticed that he had listened 
to the account of my exploits, as related by my friends, with an ill- 
concealed and supercilious smile. You know that smile, my Roget! 
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Upon the wish being expressed to see me fence, with an ironical bow he 
at once stepped forward and challenged me to cross blades with him. 

“TI accepted his challenge, although it had been none too cour- 
teously expressed. Was it not natural, then, that we took our foils 
and, saluting each his opponent, fell quickly on guard? 

“T will say, my friend, that this Porsac was a powerfully built 
man, perhaps thirty years of age, but with a singularly sinister coun- 
tenance. I have not seen its like for many a year. 

“It was evident that he resented my presence, and, believing that 
my friends had vastly overrated my powers, he had made up his mind 
to inflict upon me a defeat which would materially lessen my prestige 
while greatly enhancing his own. 

“No sooner had the command ‘ Play!’ been given than he attacked 
furiously, striving to beat down my guard and force his point home. 
However, I had not been trained side by side with you, my friend, in 
the best salle d’armes of Paris to be put to shame by a mere provincial, 
and before he had made a dozen. passes the fellow realized that he had 
met his master. This steadied him, and for a time he fenced more 
coolly. 
“He was no mean swordsman, I tell you. No, my Roget, he 
was strong and alert and determined, but he lacked that ‘feel of the 
blade’ and suppleness of wrist which are so necessary in our art. 
Then too his temper was one that could not bear successful opposition. 
For a while he did fairly well, but before long the laughter of his 
companions, who had seen through his jealous game and were delighted 
at seeing it met so well, irritated him beyond measure, and his temper 
again began to get the better of him. Now once more he forced the 
attack. 

“T stood my ground and let him come. Wilder and wilder became 
his play, and more and more frequent my hits, until at last, despairing 
of victory, he dashed his foil to the floor with a curse and rushed from 
the room. 

“Everybody crowded around to congratulate me and to apologize 
for the rudeness of their companion, whom they assured me had re- 
ceived a much needed lesson at my hands. Not desiring to pick a 
quarrel with Porsac, I accepted his friends’ apologies and considered 
the incident closed. The incident was far from being closed, however, 
as I was soon to discover. 

“ Several days later I met M. Porsac on the street, and much to 
my surprise, as I had not heard from him in the meanwhile, he 
stopped me and made most profuse apologies for his recent rudeness, 
attributing it to his violent temper, with which he was cursed. 1 
accepted, as a man of honor always will, and assured him that I bore 
him no grudge. 
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“ At once he asked me if I would favor him with another bout in 
order that he might, as he expressed it, redeem himself in my eyes. 
He was carrying with him at the time a pair of foils which he in- 
formed me he had just purchased, and he said that he would consider it 
a great honor if I would give them their baptism. I consented to his 
proposition, of course, and he led the way at once to the salle d’armes. 

“Tt was then noon, an hour when the club was always deserted, 
even the concierge being away enjoying his déjeuner. Unlocking the 
door with his pass-key, M. Porsac conducted me to the fencing room. 
As I was without a fencing costume he did not assume his, but we 
both laid aside our coats, removed our collars, and donned masks and 
gloves. I remembered later that he did not offer to provide plastrons, 
and that he handed me my foil instead of allowing me my choice, as is 
customary; but I thought nothing of these things at the time. How 
should I suspect the diabolical trap which he had thus carefully set 
for me? 

“Even from the first my opponent’s play was harsh. He attacked 
vigorously, paying but scant attention to my hits. Suddenly, after a 
protracted passage, I noticed that the protecting button was absent 
from his foil and that the end of the weapon was broken so as to form 
a ragged and dangerous point. 

“ Never suspecting his good faith, I stepped backward, lowered my 
weapon, and called his attention to the condition of his blade. 

“Instantly the expression of his face changed to one of devilish 
ferocity and cunning. With a snarl of rage he sprang straight at me. 
I had barely time to recover my guard before he was upon me. 

“¢ Yes, curse you!’ he panted as he tried to force my blade aside, 
‘the point is not only broken—it is poisoned!’ 

“In an instant the horror of the situation burst upon me. I was 
alone with a fiend who was bent upon my destruction, and who was 
armed with a weapon the slightest touch of which meant death, while 
my sole means of defence was a slender, buttoned foil, which was 
perfectly useless for offensive work. Porsac could safely afford to 
disregard my hits, while if but one of his came home it would be 
fatal to me. Never had my skill at fence stood me in better stead. 
Acting solely upon the defensive, and not even daring to riposte for 
fear of a remise, I succeeded in keeping him off, although he obliged 
me to give ground, slowly forcing me back. Under ordinary circum- 
stances, in a case like this, I should have tried a disarm, but although 
my opponent’s play lacked finish, he had a wrist of steel, and I dared 
not risk a bind for fear of leaving too large an opening in my guard. 
Step by step I was being forced back, until my rear foot left the 
fencing-mat, and I knew that in another moment I should be against 
the wall. 
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“ At that instant a possible way of escape flashed into my mind. 

“Unlike me, my opponent was wearing a riding gauntlet instead 
of the usual padded fencing glove. I saw that if I could strike his 
hand a powerful and quick blow I might cause him to drop his foil. 
It was a risk, my friend, but desperate situations require desperate 
remedies, and I decided to avail myself of the chance while I could. 

“Feinting, therefore, a thrust in tierce, and following it with a 
wide disengagement, I showed an opening in quarte, of which my 
opponent was quick to take advantage. 

“Disregarding my feint, he lunged forward and attempted a time 
in quarte. As his blade darted towards me I swung my body quickly 
out of the line of attack,.and, using my foil as if it were a sabre, I 
brought the forte of the blade down upon his unprotected hand with 
the full force of my arm. 

“ Despite his strong grasp upon it, the foil dropped from his hand, 
and before he could recover it I had kicked it aside, and then, reversing 
my own weapon, I struck him a Meavy blow behind the ear with the 
pommel that completely disabled him. 

“As he stretched senseless at my feet I could scarcely forbear 
kicking his carrion carcass in token of my contempt. 

“ There is little more to be told. The concierge and several mem- 
bers of the club came in before my opponent recovered his senses, and 
upon my explaining the situation to them and showing them the 
poisoned foil, he was promptly secured and turned over to the police. 

“ At the trial it was brought out in the testimony that Porsac had 
purchased the foils the day after his first defeat at my hands, and he 
sullenly admitted that he had deliberately broken one of them, poisoned 
its point, and laid in wait for me, hoping to pass the affair off as an 
accident. 

“Yes, a Master of Fence must be prepared to meet the unfair as 
well as the honorable attack. 

“Come, my Roget, guardez vous!” 


3 
KALEIDOSCOPIC FANCIES 


BY ISABELLA HOWE FISKE 


CHRE of the chestnut, 
() Emerald of the pine, 
Scarlet of the maple, 
Crimson of the vine, 
Cobalt of the heaven, 
With these, at His will, 
God has made, in autumn, 
A palette of the hill. 
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BAD LANGENSCHWALBACEH’ 


AN IRON SPRING OF THE RHINE COUNTRY 


By Maud Howe 


$ 


E had that morning arrived at Herbster’s Hotel in Langen- 
V/ V/ schwalbach; I was unpacking from the Santo Domingo 
palmleaf basket the tea-things and the stage properties. 
Stage properties are photographs, books,—largely Tauchnitz; if it 
were not for these thirty-cent paper-covered volumes, practically the 
only English books we get in Europe, I should forget how to read,— 
our ambulatory table covers (the pink and blue striped Roman scarf, 
and the orange and brown striped kuffir), a pack of cards, a box of 
chips, a civilized Fahrenheit thermometer, a pair of down pillows, and 
other minor gimcracks with which in each new lodging I set the scene 
for our daily life. J. says I am like a snail, in that I carry my home 
upon my back—the palmleaf basket, you remember, is a knapsack. 

I almost dropped the red morocco travelling candlestick, into which 
I was fitting a new candle, at the sound of a loud, coarse voice ex- 
claiming in the next room,— 

“You eat too much, you drink too much, that is all I have to say 
to you!” The words were punctuated by loud whacks upon what 
children call the “bread-basket” of some unfortunate fatling. 

“Hullo! I say, don’t do that again!” gasped the victim, adding 
when he had recovered his voice, “ Really, Doctor, this is hardly what 
I expected !” 

“Tf you will stop gormandizing, walk a little, and follow my direc- 
tions, I can put you on your legs in three weeks, if not——” 

I heard no more, for by this time I had laid hold of hat and 
parasol, collected Virginia, and we were off, out of the hotel, and 
prancing in the valley. After our walk we stopped at the conditorei 
to buy bread for the swans and coffee-cake for our tea, loitered among 
the tempting stalls where all manner of fine linen, lace, furs, antiqui- 
ties, and travellers’ joys are offered for sale, took seats beside the 
smooth little lake, and fed the dear swans. They are perfectly tame, 
sailing at our call majestically up to the very edge of the lake among 

“This paper is from the “ Wander Year,” the story of a pilgrimage of 
pleasure, told in a series of letters to Mrs. Laura E. Richards, the author’s 


sister. 
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the roots of the willows drooping from the bank to meet their own 
reflections in the water. The swans snapped the bread out of our 
hands—the big black swan got the lion’s share, because he is not only 
the handsomest but the strongest and greediest! The band-stand is 
close to the place where we fed the swans. As soon as we appeared the 
bandmaster, magnificent in blue and gold, gave an order in German, 
and the musicians began to play the “ Washington Post.” Virginia 
says it was only chance, I believe it was out of compliment to her. We 
“brought up,” of course, at the iron spring, the heart and centre of 
Schwalbach, where all rambles end. Wilhelmina, the nymph of the 
spring, gave us a genial “guten abend,” found and filled from the 
sparkling fount Virginia’s red Venetian glass, and my green tumbler, 
with the numbers 18 and 19 printed in black figures on little white 
china disks attached to the handles. That morning, when Wilhelmina 
smiled us into buying her most expensive imported glasses,—they 
came from Venedig, isn’t that an absurd name for Venice?—she told 
us it was the custom for patients to own their glasses! 

“It Seems an odd custom,” one of us said. 

“T myself will for the herrenschaft’s glasses care. When they go 
away cured, I will see that they do not forget to take with them these 
handsome glasses to America, is it not? They will serve as mementos 
of Schwalbach and of Wilhelmina.” 

Could you have resisted? I could not, in spite of visions of the 
coming years through which that green Venetian glass with its yellow 
arabesques, its white and black number 19, will be one of those semi- 
precious objects sentiment forces us to care for and to dust. 

While we were chatting with Wilhelmina, whom should we see 
coming towards us down the white-sanded path (keeping step to the 
music of the “ Washington Post”) but the young secretary with the 
plaid cloth cap we had met travelling with his chief, an English 
Milord, on the gilt-edged limited between Berlin and X. a few weeks 
ago. He came merrily up to us and shook hands as if we had but 
parted yesterday. 

“ Awfully jolly to find you in this dull hole!” he said. “I was 
sure we should meet again somewhere.” 

“Of all places in the world, Schwalbach is the last where we 
should have expected to find you.” 

“ The chief thinks he is anzemic,—he was rather seedy,—so we came 
here to have a try at the waters.” 

“You are staying at Herbster’s, corner room, second floor ?” 

“ Exactly, that is our salon; and you?” 

“We have the next apartment; please warn your chief not to talk 
secrets. I don’t want to hear,—I hate hearing,—but unless I put cotton 
in my ears I must hear what he says.” 
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“Tl warn him. You wouldn’t understand our secrets if you 
heard ’em. As soon as he has finished the cure, we are going to Con- 
stantinople; he is a special envoy to the Porte, you know. If you 
heard him dictating despatches to me you would not be any the wiser, 
would you?” 

“T might; better not chance it. Have you been here long? What 
is there to do?” 

_ That depends whether you have come for the cure or not.” 

“One of us has,” I looked at Virginia. The secretary under- 
stood. 

“She will be fully occupied. There isn’t much doing for well 
people. Bicycles may be hired, the roads are fair, the drives are jolly, 
the walks are pleasant, the sketching is immense! I will take you to 
an old robber baron’s castle with a courtyard that will make you get 
out your water-colors !” 

For the next six weeks we bicycled, sketched, walked, and drove; 
meanwhile Virginia, the white rosebud, come to Schwalbach for the 
cure, slowly and steadily returned to her proper species—the maiden- 
blush rose. 

Life at Schwalbach means, for the anemic, the daily drinking of 
water bubbling fresh and sparkling from the iron spring, soaking in 
handsome marble bathtubs filled with iron-water, resting after the 
baths, drinking new-laid eggs beaten up with Herbster’s famous old 
white port, getting up at the screech of dawn and going to bed with 
the chickens. Part of the benefit of the cure may result from the 
regular existence, the simple habits, the peaceful feminine influence 
of the place. Life here is one continual hen-party; half a dozen men 
to five hundred women is about the proportion among the population 
of cure-takers. 

Did you know that anemia is caused by the blood not making 
enough red corpuscles? The Schwalbach treatment by supplying the 
missing ingredient to the blood enables it to do its work properly, 
does this by means of the waters, the air, the diet, the simple regimen 
—the hemoglobin! What is that? 

Not a drug, just the coloring matter extracted from the blood of the 
ox. It’s the queerest stuff to take. Clever Dr. Franz has invented a 
method of making it less disagreeable to the patients by having made 
for their use red Bohemian glass tumblers and red glass rods. From 
the jar of hemoglobin the proper dose of the red, gummy paste is 
taken out on the end of the red-glass rod and mixed in the red tumbler 
with sufficient water, then with shuddering and shutting of the eyes 
the draught is somehow coaxed down the “great red lane.” Hemo- 
globin really has not a bad taste, it is the red, sanguinary color that 
makes it hard to take. Should any of your young (anemia seems to 
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be most common with lovely young girls) ever be in need of hemo- 
globin, be not deluded into buying the hemoglobin tablets, it is the 
real gummy stuff in the red-glass jars that does the work and paints 
the girls’ cheeks the color nature intended them to be. Dear old 
ox-kind—I always loved you! Not only for the roast beef of New 
England you have so handsomely afforded me, but for your patient 
beauty; now I owe you another debt, for that precious pigment that 
has brought back the roses to my girl’s lips. I have moments of 
thinking the Buddhists are right in refusing to take the life of any 
animal. The Sepoys had some reason on their side. It seems mon- 
strous for us to slaughter and feed upon beeves, who are really our best 
friends. I know what you will say about the horse and the dog—but 
if they are man’s best friends, are not the cow and the humble hen 
woman’s best friends? What would our babes do without milk, our 
men without eggs for breakfast? 

“For each man kills the thing he loves!” 

I always loved the ox! Do. you remember old Thurston’ S oxen? 
You must! Do you remember old Thurston’s big horse-chestnut trees 
at the bottom of the hill below Lawton’s Valley? Of course you do! 
And the satiny brown-and-white chestnuts we used each September to 
pick out of the thorny, rusty green burrs to make our childish jewelry? 
I swear I never loved gewgaw as I loved the necklace you strung for 
me of brown horse-chestnuts—every fifth chestnut was brown and 
white, like the beads of nurse’s rosary. Star and Bright, Thurston’s 
enormous, kind oxen, had satiny-brown skins with creamy-white mark- 
ings. When Star put out his rough black tongue and licked the salt 
from my small palm he rolled up his patient eyes in ecstasy so that 
we saw the whites. On hot days Star and Bright took shelter from 
the sun in the shade of the horse-chestnut trees. This explained the 
fact that the eyes and the skin of Thurston’s oxen exactly matched the 
color of Thurston’s horse-chestnuts; at our age one natural phenome- 
non was not more remarkable than another. 

The secretary—his name is Selby—and I, on hired bicycles, explored 
the neighborhood in every direction. He took me to see the villa of 
_a retired lager-beer merchant from Milwaukee. It was the fourth of 
July. From the top of the large wooden house built in the neo- 
Pullman style floated Old Glory and the German flag side by side. 
The formal garden had beds of golden-rod and purple asters. — 

- “T cannot say I admire those cast-iron dogs on the lawn or those 
iron-antlered deer painted white,” said the secretary. 

“Nor the cast-iron vases filled with geraniums?” I said. “I can’t 
expect you to admire anything about this good man’s villa, nor even 
to understand that to me there is something very touching about the 
whole place. It reminds me of the houses of the Italian marble-cutters 
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‘from Boston, who when they had made their pile and retired to their 
native hills built themselves tiny swell-front houses with bay windows, 
after the Boston fashion. You can’t understand, perhaps, why this 
bit of Milwaukee, planted here in the midst of the lovely Rhine 
country, gives me a warm feeling about the heart!” 

“ Oh, yes, I can,” said the secretary, and meant what he said. 

Another day we rode to the fine old robber baron’s castle. It 
stands on a high hill, commanding a view of seven roads. The castle, 
now half ruined, is inhabited by the blooming family of a r 
innkeeper, who has set up an inn of sorts in the noble old ruin. 
vast courtyard, where the men at arms once assembled for w 
expeditions or predatory raids, where gay companies of 
ladies met on hunting and hawking mornings, is now 
the fat and liberal host, his wife, and their pink progeny. The chil- 
dren are all exactly like Boniface; I counted eight boys and girls— 
the eldest daughter, Teresa, old enough to take our order for fried 
pancakes (a specialty of the inn), the youngest a baby in a wooden 
cradle guarded by a “yaller dog.” The cur’s sharp nose rested on the 
parti-colored afghan covering the child, its alert mongrel eye watched 
lovingly the placid, sleeping baby face. 

Climbing roses and sombre draperies of dark ivy creep in every 
direction up the ruined stair of the old tower left standing, across 
the doorsill of the gigantic kitchen, into the dreadful prison. Ah! 
that was a bad moment when Teresa, with the indifference of famil- 
iarity, showed us the stone dungeon under the roof, with the long, 
narrow shaft communicating with the kitchen chimney, so that the 
smell of the roast meats might rise to the nostrils of the wretch starving 
to death in the dungeon and add the last refinement of torture to his 
sufferings. I will tell you truthfully, hardened sight-seer that I am, 
that sight made me physically ill, as if I had taken poison—and so I 
had! Poison of the subtlest, most dire kind—poison of the mind that 
sometimes leads to a belief in total depravity ! 

It was rather difficult to climb the tower stair, as many of the 
heavy stone steps are missing; the thick, knotted stems of the ivy 
served as a sort of balustrade, and we reached the top a little out of 
breath but-.none the worse for our clamber. A downy browny owlet, - 
scared by our presence, fluttered off on uncertain wing to the roof of 
the banquet-hall, whence it blinked indignant, unseeing eyes at us. 
The view from the tower is of a peaceful and beautiful rolling country, 
with orchards, vineyards, and gardens; in the distance a glint of the 
Rhine; on every hand the spires and red roofs of pretty pastoral 
villages. We played we were robbers of old, we scanned the seven 
roads for a glimpse of an “abbot on an ambling pad,” or a merchant 
with a train of pack-mules carrying bales of rich merchandise. 
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The cloud of dust on the middle road hid nothing but a flock of 
sheep, the solitary figure on the lower road was only a goose girl. 

When we came down from the tower we had found our wings 
again—had recovered from that grim faintness, that echo of past 
pain, suffered in the dungeon—and were quite ready for our fried 


pancakes. 


As Mr. Selby does not like beer (so far the only serious fault. we 
have discovered in him), he ordered some light white Rhine wine. 
His extravagance led to our making the acquaintance of Oscar, 
Teresa’s big brother, just returned home after a two years’ absence. 
Beer is served by Teresa or a squat little boy of twelve. Wine is a 
graver matter—the secretary’s order was filled by “Bruder Oscar,” 
who came towards us with ‘a long, thin, brown bottle of Hochheimer 
in his hand. He drew the cork carefully, wiped the top of the bottle 
with an air that bespoke acquaintance with less rustic places of enter- 
tainment than the castle inn. Oscar spoke such good English that 
Mr. Selby asked where he had learned our language. 

“In London, sir, where I have had the pleasure of serving you 
before. I was at the Hotel Savoy for six months.” 

“You liked England ?” 

“T learned many things there useful for my calling.” 

_ Mr. Selby drew Oscar on to talk of his travels; the two years away 
from home had been well spent. Oscar had gone from capital to 
capital of Europe “to see the world,” to learn what it could teach 
him about innkeeping. To pay the piper, he had taken service in some 
good hotel or restaurant of every city he had visited. His comments 
on what he had seen put me to the blush for a certain gilded youth 
now at Herbster’s. When I ask him about what he has enjoyed upon 
his travels, he can only give me descriptions of Monte Carlo and Long- 
champs, the greatest gambling-hell, the finest race-course on the Con- 
tinent. 

When we had paid our reckoning, looked our last at the tower, 
at the baby,—still asleep, still watched by the “yaller dog,”—we 
mounted our bicycles and started for home. 

“This is my Germany,” I said to the secretary. He was taking 
one last look behind at the castle. | 

“This is the Germany of us all! The Rhine country (not to speak 
of the wine), the roses, the music, the poetry, the sentiment—even 
the sentimentality—are ours by right of inheritance; they were of the 
Germany our fathers and mothers loved.” 

“The Legends of the Rhine, the story of the Goose Girl, all the 
romance that German Mary, my dear nurse, brought into our nursery, 
T have found to-day.” 

We were talking so busily as we turned into the highroad—it 
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runs parallel with the railway—that I was startled by the scream of 
an engine. 

“Oh, the horses,” I cried, “take care!” 

“You forget that you are your own horse,” said the secretary. 

Taken up with the imaginary danger, I overlooked the actual . 
peril—a big, horrid, black pig coming snarling towards me in the 
middle of the way. 

“Hi! look out for the pig!” cried ‘the secretary. The warning 
came too late. The pig, the bicycle, and I were as thoroughly beaten 
up together as the whites, the yolks, and the sugar of one of Herbster’s 


omelette soufflées. 


The result ? 
Only a stiff ankle! To that stiffness I owed the acquaintance of 


the peerless Scandinavian masseuse, Brunhilda, a daughter of the 
gods, with the complexion of snow-white and rose-red; clear, sparkling 
blue eyes; a wide, white column of a throat; and small hands with 
terrible fingers of steel, strong enough to tear the diseases of satiety 
and degeneracy—at least for the moment—from some of her patients, 
yet wise enough to coax the strained ligaments of my ankle into some- 
thing like working order. The secretary does not altogether approve 
of massage. 

“It’s a bad sign, don’t you know? Quite Roman, the manner in 
which this horde of strong men and women from the north are 
employed to pour into the restless, frayed bodies of us less vigorous 
peoples their own electrical vitality. The top layer (especially of you 
Americans) is beginning to feel the motion, to show the effects of 
keeping the pace, don’t you know?” 

“Tam sorry you do not approve of Brunhilda; she is curing my 
ankle, all the same, and I have no intention of dispensing with her 
services till it is quite well.” 

I had reckoned without my hostess. At the close*of the next 
séance, after having won my undying affection, Brunhilda heartlessly 
abandoned me. 

“ Good-by, Misses,” she said, “this is the last massage I shall 
give you.” 

“ What does that mean?” 

“T am going away; you saw the obesity with whom I was yester- 
day walking? Yes? Well, she has offered me a fair salary, all my 
expenses, and fifty thalers for every pound of flesh she shall lose under 
my care. I regret to leave you and other agreeable patients, but it is 
an advantageous offer. I ought to make twenty pounds quickly dis- 
parish—that would make me one thousand thalers.” 

“Fifty; make it fifty pounds—she is a wabbling mountain of 
flesh.” 
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“Please? No, twenty is enough for the present; it is not good, 
in her case, too much to lose.” 

“You are too honest.” 

“ Ah, Missis, you speak a nonsense, it is not possible too honest 
to be.” 

“How about my ankle? Is it honest to begin a cure and not 
finish it?” 

“T have for all my patients arranged; to the excellent Hilda I 
them transfer.” 

“Ts Hilda as good a masseuse as you are?” 

“In some cases she is better. We have had the same training. 
She will be with you to-morrow morning at the usual time. Adee, 
Missis; be kind to Hilda.” She looked a little anxious as she said it. 

“If Hilda is all that you say, she doesn’t need kindness. You 
masseuses are the swells of the earth, your time is worth more than 
a plumber’s, a dentist’s—more even than a singing-master’s.” 

“ Hilda’s work is as good as mine, but”—Brunhilda hesitated— 
“she has her disadvantages—she is not pretty, she is a little deaf.” 

Brunhilda as she said this wrinkled her polished forehead and 
sighed—looked a ravishing farewell, giving us a parting benediction, 
that glorious cold smile of the North—like sunlight glittering upon 
snow—that I saw for the first time on the face of the Swedish nightin- | 
gale, Christine Nilsson. My last impressions of Brunhilda are a flash 
of the eyes like blue lightning, a parting of red lips, a counter flash | 
of teeth like pearls set in a mouth like a seashell lined with pink. 

The next morning at Brunhilda’s accustomed hour, half-past six, 
a knock at my door waked me. I looked up, expecting to see Brun- 
hilda—I saw red Hilda! “Not pretty?” Oh, flattering Brunhilda, 
Hilda is a fright, a tall, tall fright; she gets up from a chair with two 
movements, in two pieces, like a giraffe. Her hair is an ugly red, 
her teeth are crooked, her aspect frankly forlorn, as if she had given 
up trying to look like anything but the guy she is. “A little deaf?” 
She is so deaf that we find it more convenient to communicate in the 
language of the deaf mutes. Conversation with Hilda is so difficult 
that I soon formed the habit of sleeping through the treatment. I 
procured from the chambermaid a second key to my door for Hilda, 
who comes softly into my room, sits by the bed, and gets to work. 

The first thing I know of her presence is the pinching of my tendo 
Achillis by her strong fingers. 

A week after Brunhilda’s departure and red Hilda’s advent there 
was a general jump and change your rooms at Herbster’s. A Serene 
Highness who for thirty seasons had occupied the same suite was 
coming to the hotel, and, according to the Irish waiter who serves 


us,— 
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“Her Ryil Highness, she die but she have them rooms ag’in !” 

That meant a mad tea-party affair for the rest of us. In the 
general shake-up we were all moved along one room: the English 
Milord had the room that had been my bedroom, I had the next, the 
only difference being that now my bedroom was next to his, whereas 
before our sitting-room was between. The evening of the transfer 
Herbster, the genial, the ideal mine host, gave a great banquet and 
dance in honor of his daughter’s birthday. We had venison and cham- 
pagne all round at Herbster’s expense. There were many toasts, Hoch 
der Kaiser, Hoch Milord, Hoch Herbster, und seine liebe tochter, hoch 
everybody in sight. I believe that her Serene Highness timed her 
visit (or Herbster timed his féte) so that the garlands, the hangings, 
the lanterns, and other joyous bedecking of the hotel might serve the 
double purpose of a welcome to her Highness and a festivity for the 
beloved daughter. It was a hearty, kindly affair; all the guests of the 
hotel and a few of the most important of the townspeople were at the 
dinner. More townspeople came in after dinner and a few carefully 
assorted guests from the Alleesaal, the rival hotel, more pretentious 
but for comfort not a patch on Herbster’s. The dance lasted rather 
late; I blush to say a few choice convivial spirits added a P. S. to it. 
At four in the morning I heard an earnest conversation in Milord’s 
room from which I gathered that Mr. Selby was having some difficulty 
in persuading his chief to go to bed. It was but a passing impression 
between two dreams. It seemed only five minutes later when I was 
awakened by wild shrieks from next door. I looked at the clock, it 
was half-past six. 

“Selby, help! Selby, help! It’s a devil, Selby! it’s a red-headed 
devil!” 

There was the sound of someone leaping from bed in a more distant 
apartment. Then a high, sharp, deaf voice I knew said: 

“What is the matter?” the voice rose to a aaenge “ Liebe Gott! 
wo ist die gnadige Frau?” 

“Selby, take her away! take her away, she’s a foxy woman!” 
screamed a voice I knew too well; it was Milord’s. 

There was a wild skirmish, a confusion of howls from Milord, 
staccato shrieks from Hilda, long, soothing arpeggios from Mr. Selby 
—then the door shut. I heard the secretary in the entry explaining 
something at the top of his voice, then he went away and shut his door. 
I opened mine—and red Hilda, the terrified giantess, rushed into my 
room to fall, with her queer double action, weeping into a chair. 

“ Ach mein Gott, he was so terrible! The room darker than usual, 
I thought Missis wishes to sleep after the dance! Very quietly I sit 
down by the bed, I begin the massage, then what shrieks, what a face 
was that I saw rise from the pillows where I thought the gnadige frau 
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lay! No, I cannot give you a treatment to-day, see how my hand 
shakes. To-morrow I will come.” 

“The porter promised me to tell you I had changed my room. 
Did he not speak to you?” 

“Now you mention it, the man said something as I came into the 
hotel. Thinking he was merely wishing me good-morning, I paid no 
attention to him.” 

“He was told he must make you understand,” I said, full of 
wrath. “I will make it hot for him!” 

“ Ach, Missis, the fault a little mine was. I did not the man 
comprehend, yet I did not of this the man inform.” 

Hilda had committed the unpardonable sin for the deaf, pretended 
to hear when she did not. 

“ Mistook me for the lady next door?” growled Milord. “ What 
rot! She was put up to it; it was some fool’s idea of a practical 
joke! Outrageous, abominable, write to the Times!” then, plump, 
plumpity, Milord fell back among the pillows. Hilda dried her tears 
and departed, quiet descended upon Herbster’s, and I turned over for 
another forty winks. That morning we moved our rooms again, this 
time to the top floor, with a blank wall on one side of us and a linen- 
closet on the other. 

That afternoon Mr. Selby came in to tea. He belongs to that rare — 
species,—almost as rare as the Dodo,—the unworldly man of the world. 
He is an optimist more by temperament than by conviction (the most 
comfortable kind), an amateur of art and letters, sings a good song, 
makes a fair sketch, turns a passable sonnet. Behind his whimsical 
view of 1sen and things a warm, cordial personality is felt, while the 
ugly ego never obtrudes its stupid head. : 

“T suppose,” I said to Mr. Selby, “the diplomatic career induces 
a habit of careful speech, which keeps you diplomats out of many of 
the scrapes into which a careless tongue'gets the rest of us.” We 
had been talking over the pros and cons of the diplomat’s calling. 

“It certainly ought to; as a matter of fact it does not always work 
that way. Look at my chief; he’s a great man, one of the biggest in 
' the service. If there is a difficult piece of work, it’s always up to him 
to put it through, yet he is forever getting into hot water. The last 
time we were in Constantinople Lady L. was along—she’s literary, 
you know, reads everything worth reading, primes him about books 
he ought to, read—every moment of his leisure goes to his invention, 
the submarine suit. One afternoon when I was having tea with them 
Lady L. said: 

“*Here is a book you must both read; it gives a wonderful 
picture of Constantinople in the time of Abdul Hamid, father of the 
present Sultan, and an interesting study of Hamid’s character.’ 
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“T made a note to read the book myself and to remind the chief 
to read it. The next evening I went with Lord and Lady L. to dine 
with the Sultan. The dinner was a mortally long and slow affair, 
and conversation was running very low when Lord L. said to the 
Sultan,— 

“*T have received a most interesting book just published in Lon- 
don which gives a graphic account of Constantinople under the reign 
of your Majesty’s predecessor and a very vivid portrait of your 
Majesty’s father.’ 

“The most extraordinary thing happened at this moment to Lady 
L. She suddenly turned scarlet and slipped down in her chair until 
she was half under the table. The chief evidently thought she was ill, 
but he went on, even more earnestly than before,— 

“¢The chapter treating of your Majesty’s father is really a notable 


one. 
“You interest me,” said the Sultan. ‘I should like to see that 


book.’ 

“Lady L. seemed to be getting worse; the veins in her neck stood 
out as if she were making some violent muscular movement. 

“¢T shall have great pleasure in sending it to your Majesty,’ said 


Lord L. 
“*¢ A messenger will call at the embassy for it to-morrow morning,’ 


said the Sultan. 

“ After dinner Lady L. looked so pale that even Lord L. noticed 
it, and ordered the carriage early. I drove home with them. 

“*T do not advise you to send that book to the Sultan,’ said Lady L. 
in a frozen voice. 

“*Why not? there was a shake in the chief’s voice as he asked 
the question; he guessed what was coming. 

“The chapter you mentioned opens with the words, “A more 
loathsome toad than the Sultan Abdul Hamid I have never seen.” All 
that follows is in the same vein. I don’t know who I kicked under the 
table—it evidently was not you.’ 

“* As I was sitting at his right it was probably the Sultan himself,’ 
said the chief gloomily.” 

“Did the Sultan send for the book?” I asked. 

“ Of course he sent for it!” 

“ What happened ?” 

“Oh, excuses, delays, lies—the tactics of the Porte applied to itself.” 

J. has come. The evening he arrived we went off by our lones to 
dine at a quaint, ancient inn with a garden and rose-hung arbors 
patronized by local bigwigs and German travellers. We found a nice 
table under an umbrella-tree near a family of jovial souls who seemed 
to be enjoying their dinner immensely. 
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“Let’s order the same dishes they are eating,” said J. “Their 
food looks very good—besides, it will save us trouble.” 

Our waiter was an owl, with a perfectly round head, unwinking, 
solemn eyes, and owl feathers for hair. J. ordered (in very neat 
German) Wiener schnitzel,—a crisp veal cutlet cooked in a manner 
known only to Teutons,—potato salad, bread, beer—then he hesitated, 
looked at the next table, and said slowly in English, “I want some of 
those fried onions.” . 

“ Please?” said the waiter stupidly. 

“ What are onions in German?” asked J., looking at me. 

“T have forgotten if I ever knew. Try him in French.” 

We tried him in French, in Italian, in Spanish, in Latin! And the 
waiter answered, “ Please?” 

The air was filled with the appetizing aroma of those crisp, brown, 
fried onions! In despair J. resorted to the sign language, sniffed 
vigorously, and gesticulated guardedly towards our neighbors. 

A light broke upon the owl’s countenance. 

“T understand!” He set before us two tall blue and gray earthen- 
ware tankards, filled with the nectar of the Bavarians, Munich beer of 
the Hacker Brau, and disappeared repeating J.’s pantomime. 

J. lighted a cigarette while we waited, watching the full moon rise 
behind the yellow grain-fields that lie along the shoulder of the opposite 
hill. The bells in the old church-steeple rang for evening service, some 
girls passed by on the road singing “ Die Wacht am Rhein.” A herd 
of cows with soft bells jangling at their throats pottered up the street, 
driven by a woman we had seen that morning working the fields yoked 
with the tall white cow which led the rest. 

It was a never-to-be-forgotten quarter of an hour, packed so full 
of charm that it will stand out in our memories through all the coming 
years. 

“This, sir, is the very best old maccaboy.” It was the owl who 
spoke, offering to J. a tobacco-jar with a picture of an American 
Indian on one side and the jolly boy monk of Munich on the other. 

“Eh? What? Snuff? What does the fellow mean?” cried J. 

The waiter repeated the sniffing pantomime and continued to offer 
his ridiculous yellow jar of old maccaboy. 

“No,” said J., “I do not take snuff; I want some plain fried 
onions. See’—J. took a knife, made the action of peeling an onion, 
then applied his handkerchief to apparently smarting eyes. Still the 
owl did not understand. In despair J. turned to his craft, took out his 
pencil, and drew on the white marble-topped table an onion, a fire, a 
frying-pan, and some transverse slices of onion. The owl’s eyes opened 
rounder than ever, he tore at his mop of feathers, and, crying triumph- 
antly that now he “ furstayed,” rushed away, leaving us once more to 
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our Hacker Brau. In ten minutes he returned, placed a smoking hot 
dish of Wiener schnitzel before us, a bowl of potato salad, and a 
mysterious platter of small, thin slices of fried something. 

“Don’t touch it,” cried J., “it’s not onions—after the maccaboy, 
what may he not have brought us?” 

“It’s a vegetable at least; I mean to find out what vegetable. ft 
tasted the tempting looking golden fry. 

“ Radishes, fried radishes, by the powers! It serves you right; 
if you can’t draw a better onion, you deserve to eat radishes instead of 
onions all the rest of your life!” 

To-morrow we leave Langenschwalbach. Virginia has “made — 
her cure” conscientiously; so many baths, so many glasses of iron- 
water daily, so much hemoglobin—just the prescribed diet. The 
vulgar old-fashioned theory of giving rare beef to anemic people is 
scoffed at here as belonging to the dark ages; only white meats, chicken, 
lamb, veal, quail, and partridge can be assimilated. For six weeks we 
have watched that blessed child bloom and burgeon like an apple-tree 
in May. Her recovery is like an experiment in chemistry I saw our 
Professor Brother make in a lecture at Columbia College. From a 
phial he let fall a few drops of chemical into a vase of fair water, and 
the colorless vase blushed! Our girl was like that pure, colorless vase 
when she came to Schwalbach! Gradually the faintness, the palpita- 
tions, the languor, have disappeared, the color has come back to cheeks 
and lips, the brightness to the eye, the elastic spring to the step. She 
leaves here with a pair of cheeks red as a King of Tompkins County 
apple to take the after cure at Patenkirchen in the Bavarian Tyrol. 
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BY DORIS WEBB 


RIGHT October, torch in hand, 
B Crossed the land, 
And she touched a sumac spire 
With her fire. 
Then a blaze of red and yellow in the trees, 
Running riot, leapt and trembled in the breeze. 


Fair Virginia Creeper sprays 
Caught the blaze, 
And from out the grass there came 
Jets of flame, 
Till at last the burnt-out leaves of crackling brown, 
On the chilly wind of autumn fluttered down. 


HENRIETTY 


By Lizette Woodworth Reese 


I. 


The boy had clanged shut the gate and was turning into 
the narrow highway when he heard the woman calling him. He 
waited. Presently she reached the fence opposite, breathing heavily. 

“She’s gone,” he said briefly. His voice was blunt and hoarse. 
He did not look at her. 

“ Well, well!” said Mrs. Martin. A sudden solemnity fastened 
upon her little figure. Her eyes sought the house behind him. It was 
a square house, cut out black and sharp against the flare of orange in 
the west. The few apple-trees straggling around it crooked forward 
keenly, bough by bough, in the clear evening light. 

“Tm going down to see about things.” 

The woman opened her gate and pushed across to where he stood. 
“Did they—did they make up?” she asked, almost in a whisper. 

“ Yes.” 

“Well, well, your mother’s gone,” she said. “I’m sorry; I’m 
sorry, John.” The words sounded high and broken in the wind that 
was pouring down the highway. 

“ T—I]——” quavered the boy. His face worked. For a moment 
he looked like a little, thin, distressed child. The next he had pushed 
past her and with hard strides was going down the gray road. 

Mrs. Martin reached her gate. The latch clicked with a new, a 
solemn sound. A hundred flashing thoughts went with her as she 
hurried along the garden path between the rows of naked lilac-bushes. — 

“Adam! Adam!” she called. 

The kitchen window went up with a creaking noise. 

“What you want, Clarissy ?” 

She looked up breathlessly at the elderly face bent towards her. 

“She’s gone, Adam. Poor Henrietty Shafer’s gone at last.” 

_ “T thought it likely.” His slow glance settled upon her where she 
stood on the' edge of the yard in the wind and the dusk. “ You 
better come in out of the cold.” 

“TI ain’t coming in. I’m going over and see if they want me. 
When it comes time to eat, you eat.” 


“You got anything else to tell me?” 
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She drew nearer the window, a small, quick, vivid figure, with gray 

_ hair and —_ bright eyes. “ Adam, her and Andy made up before 
she di 

The man leaned farther out into the paling light. “That so, 
Clarissy ?” 

She was already half way down the path before she answered him. 
“Yes. John told me,” she called back across the wind. 

The air smelled of rain. The Lombardy poplar standing at the 
corner of the house shook its empty stems with a dry, menacing noise 
that cut into the thin air like the beating of a hundred rods. A 
slender trickle of water under the palings gave back a faint orange 
from the west. 

“It’s breeding a storm,” said Adam Martin. He drew his head 
in and pulled down the sash. 

On the wall by the kitchen stove hung a blue almanac, of the kind 
issued annually by country editors to their subscribers in the farming 
districts. Adam took it down and fumbled along through its badly 
printed pages, reading out aloud in a dull, deliberate fashion: “ Octo- 
ber—November—November 13—that’s to-day—rain. November 14— 
rain. November 15—clear. That’s when they’ll bury her, I guess.” 
He put the book back again. 

The table, pushed back against one of the walls and covered with 
a starched red cloth, was already half set for supper. The two plates, 
the two cups and saucers, were in their places; a loaf of bread, a platter 
of butter, and pitcher of milk were deposited in the centre. Adam 
brought from the oven a thick china dish full of some hot and herb- 
scented stew; then he poured himself a cup of tea and began his meal. 

An hour passed. It was dark in the kitchen except for a small 
half circle of delicate, wavering light that the fire cast upon the walls 
and ceiling. In this circle sat Adam smoking his pipe. From without 
the rocking of the Lombardy poplar could be plainly heard. All at 
once the door flew open. The clamor poured into the dim room. 

“Mr. Martin!” 

Adam stumbled to his feet. “Why, John! John Shafer!” 

The latch went shut with a click. There was a sudden silence in 
the room. 

“ Wait—wait. I’ll light the lamp.” 

“No—no.” The boy pushed gropingly forward with quick, 
labored pantings for breath, his face showing white in the pale gloom. 
“Mr. Martin.” 

“What is it, John?” 

“ What made my father treat my mother the way he did?” 

The very suddenness of the question gave it at the moment the 
simplicity of a primal one. Adam responded at once,— 
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“T don’t know, John.” 

“My God!” The boy’s slim form shook like a candle flame in a 
high wind. His words came in hard, vehement gasps. “I think I'll. 
die if I don’t know why!” 

Adam put out a horny hand. “Come and sit down and rest awhile 
—you’ll feel better.” 

“T’ll make him tell me! T’ll make him!” gasped the boy. 

Adam stood dumb. 

“He never gave her a good word, Mr. Martin.” _ 

“T guess I wouldn’t rake up them old times, John.” 

The lad stared at Adam with eyes that were like those of a 
stricken animal. All at once his strange passion seemed to desert 
him. He turned and groped with tense hands towards the door. 
There he stopped. The throb of silence cut into the air like a knife. 
“ You’re—you’re all coming, ain’t you?” he asked blindly. 

“Yes, yes, John,” answered Adam. 

The latch clicked again. A second rush of wind filled the room; 
a bit of the wild, dark country without showed in the doorway for a 
moment and was gone. 

“My Lord!” said Adam Martin. He still stood in the middle of 
the floor. The large, loose figure of Andrew Shafer, heavy of brow, 
but thin and sensitive of lip, shaped itself out of the dimness before 
him. The eyes wore the deep, remote, smouldering expression com- 
mon to them, the look of a passionate man grown careful and patient. 
The years went by like smoke through the grass. A girl’s face, of a 
dark and buoyant beauty, the face of the dead Henrietta, gleamed 
over the edge of them like a star. “My Lord!” He felt his way 
across to the little table and lit the lamp. 

Not long after Mrs. Martin came home. She looked solemn and 
tired. “I ain’t needed,” she said; “I’m to go over there to-morrow. 


Had your supper ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“It’s cold out.” 

“It’s breeding rain,” said her husband. 

She drew a chair close to the stove and sat down. “It’s cold,” she 
‘said again, clasping and unclasping her hands to the warmth. Sud- 
denly she held herself erect and spoke with a certain slow rigidity. 
“She died at three o’clock this evening.” 

’ “T guess that was when I saw Pastor Myers come out.” 

“It was him made them make up. He said he wouldn’t give her 
the Sacrament unless she did. You know them Lutherans are awful 
strict. Then she said: ‘ Pastor Myers, it was all my fault,’ and he 
said, ‘Tell him that yourself.’ So she did, and Andy Shafer he said, 
‘No, Henrietty, I was to blame too.’ ” 
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Adam Martin knocked the ashes out of his pipe against the side 
of the stove. 

“ How long ’ve we been living here, Adam ?” 

“It'll be seventeen year next April.” 

“Yes, so it will,” said Clarissa Martin. “The lilacs were bloom- 
ing. And I was at the gate when Henrietty came down the road with 
John in her arms. He had just had the croup, and she stopped and 
told me about it. I guess he was three years old then. She was a 
pretty thing. I can remember the very dress she had on. It was one 
of them purple calicoes with a curly white figure in it, and it was made 
with two ruffles as wide as my hand.” She spoke musingly. “It 
doesn’t seem any more’n yesterday.” 

Adam broke out from behind a cloud of tobacco-smoke, “ Yes, 
Henrietty was certainly good-looking.” 

“They were on the outs then,” said Mrs. Martin. “It was curious — 
the way they'd act. It seemed as if they both wanted to keep away 
from each other. And when they were apart, Henrietty’d never men- 
tion Andy, and Andy’d never mention her. I’ve beat my brain out 
many a time wondering what it was about.” 

Adam leaned heavily towards her. “John was here to-night.” 

Then he told her. 

Mrs. Martin sat up straight in her chair. “It must have been 
worse than people ever knew, Adam.” 

The Lombardy poplar rocked past the barred door. The house 
shook. Little, lean, crying noises went dimly up and down the room. 

“ Adam, what was it, anyway ?” 

“T don’t know, Clarissy.” A confused look came into his heavy 
face. He took the pipe out of his mouth and held it stiffly before him. 

“Didn’t you tell me something once about Henrietty having a 
beau and her jilting him, and his coming back after she was married, 
and Andy being jealous?” 

“T guess I did.” 

Mrs. Martin’s eager profile projected itself into the clouds of 
tobacco-smoke that hovered about the stove. “Then that was it—that 
was it, as sure as you’re alive. Men don’t forget such things in a 
hurry.” She turned on him suddenly: “ What'd he look like, Adam ?” 

“He was tall and young—more like a boy than a man. I only 
saw him once, when I come over to see Andy about some chickens.” 

A long moment. The man put the pipe back into his mouth and 
smoked on in a fumbling fashion. The woman’s eyes grew tragic. 
Youth, Love, Death, tugged and tore at her. She felt as if she must 
Tise up and cry out. 

“ Where’s he now, Adam ?” 

Who 
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“You know—Henrietty’s beau.” 

“ Dead,” he said simply. 

“‘ And she’s dead too.” She sighed a little. 

“Yes, poor Henrietty Shafer’ll never go to market and stand 
behind that stall any more.” 

Mrs. Martin stood up and sat down again. A quiver ran through 
her fine little body. She flung out a passionate hand: “If I were 
John Shafer, I’d get to the bottom of that business. I’d do it if it 
killed me!” 

II. 

THE room was so deep in dusk that the two men sitting there 
seemed like two figures set in a paler cloud of gloom. Each piece of 
the simple kitchen furniture, seen through the gray dimness, which 
was but a continuation of the grayer one gathering outside, suggested 
possibilities of rich old carving. The glint of the pans along the wall 
was like that of rippling water. 

John Shafer turned uneasily towards his father. That still figure 
opposite looked almost noble. He began to speak, blurting out the 
words as though it were hard to say them. 

“T want to know why you treated her that way.” 

For a moment there was no answer. Then it came almost gently 
across the dimness, “ She wouldn’t let me do anything different.” 

John burst out again with a shrill vehemence that yet mad some- 
thing of a certain wild dignity. 

“You didn’t treat her right. You hardly ever talked to her or 
looked at her. You let her alone. She just worked like a dog and 
didn’t get any credit for it. I think you ought to tell me why.” 

“She didn’t want it any other way. I couldn’t do any different.” 

“But why—but why?” cried the boy. His voice beat back to him 
as though from an iron wall. It was more than he could bear. “ But 
why ?” he cried once more. 

“T can’t answer you any different, John.” 

It seemed a long time before either of them spoke again. A foot 
overhead, moving back and forth in the vacant chamber, brought to 
them both a consciousness of that outside, inexorable life which goes 
‘on whether we be quick or dead. The clock ticked sharply on the 
mantel. Andrew Shafer sat so motionless that his large figure looked 
as though cut out of the dark. 

. “You ought to believe me, boy.”’ 

An odd, hushed sense of the end of things came to the younger 
man. There grew on him a feeling as of a still presence in the room, 
of a shape with pale, pushing hands held up between him and that 
secret of a score of years. Yet he burst out into a struggling last 
word. “She was a good woman.” he faltered. 
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-“T ain’t saying anything against your mother, John. She kept 
the house clean, and she cooked the meals regular, and she worked 
hard in the garden, and stood twice a week in the market. And 
now——” Some remnant of passion burned up in the man’s voice. It 
trembled. “And now—she’s laying out in the creKaind 

The clock ticked sharply on. 

“ There can’t anything be done about it now. Don’t you go worry- 
ing about it, boy.” 

John sat dumb. It began to grow dimmer in the room. 

“Tm going out a while,” said Andrew Shafer. He rose up from 
his chair and strode heavily towards the door, and opening it stood 
for a moment in the stream of thick dusk from the west. His speech 
rang out with the force of an oath. “Me and you'll begin all over 
again, boy.” 

The sky was sharp with stars. There was no wind. On the oppo- 
site side of the yard, a clear dark mass against the clearer dark, rose 
the line of gabled farmsheds. He pushed across and undid the latch 
of the stable door. The warm scent of hay, the crunching sound of 
the cows at their cud, the hushed, impalpable stir of the housed air, 
came to him as, slouched and lonely, he waited there. His foot struck 
against the shaft of the market wagon lifting its large bulk in the 
corner, and in a moment a tall, familiar figure seemed to lean silently 
out of the gloom. It was young, radiant, untouched of wind or 
weather. His youth gripped him hard. He slipped the latch back 
gently and moved away. 

The garden next. A place of ghosts. The long procession of the 
years, the splendor and the pathos, the memories and the homelinesses, 
of the seasons went marching by. Flowers bloomed; bees hummed; 
little violet-colored butterflies wavered between him and the sun. And 
among them all 1aoved Henrietta, pulling here, clipping there; if it 
were June, the pinks; if it were October, the chrysanthemums—espe- 
cially those that looked like disks of white ivory, for these the town 
folks bought to carry out to the cemeteries. 

He wandered out to the orchard, striking into the narrow path 
that zigzagged downward under the bare trees to the highway beyond. 
And of a sudden, pink and white and heaven sweet, blossomed the 
apple-boughs to left and to right of him. For an instant it was his 
wedding-day, and he and Henrietta were strolling hand-in-hand across 
that rosy acre of fairyland. An instant! In another, the long, mel- 
ancholy years of his life passed before him. He felt himself beaten, 
defrauded, betrayed. Then there came to him another vision of Hen- 
rietta, Henrietta grown dumb and silent-eyed, with the remnant of 
her dark beauty clinging to her like the petals of a rain-drenched 
rose. Out of those long and melancholy years had she not brought 
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even less than he? With a sort of dim added sense he began to realize 
her struggle with the stirless weather of her existence; he saw its 
vacant ways, her bitterness at him, her rigid yet shamed acceptance 
of the lot she had made and chosen for herself. And out of her gray 
life what was left but a strip of earth in a quiet country churchyard? 
For now she was cold, cold and dead! 

A man’s footstep, heavy and halting, sounded without in the road. 

“That you, Andy?” said Adam Martin. 

“Yes, Adam.” 

A whiff of tobacco-smoke came pungently through the dark. Adam 
strode forward and stretched a slow hand across the palings. 

“T’ve been down to the store for Clarissy. As soon as I seen you 
I said, ‘Maybe Andy has some stuff he’d like me to take to market for 
him day after to-morrow.’ ” 

“T’m going myself, Adam.” 

Adam’s pipe made a tiny scarlet eye in the gloom. The homeliness — 
of a familiar odor was in the air. Something wistful stirred in the 
men’s hearts. 

“ What’s John doing ?” 

“ Sitting back there in the kitchen.” 

“ He’s a good son,” said Adam in a half-hesitating way. He waited 
as though expecting an answer. None came. He moved clumsily 
away. 

“ Good-night, Andy.” 

“ Good-night, Adam.” 

The gate opposite clanged shut. Presently footsteps came dis- 
tantly from between the rows of lilac-bushes. 

A good son! Andrew Shafer’s lips trembled with the secret of 
years. He spoke out plainly. “He ain’t my son!” . 

Not a sound was in the road up or down. It lay lonely, forgotten. 
The instinct to hide, the habit of half a lifetime, grew uppermost in 
the man’s mind. “My God!” he said out there in the dark. He 
stopped and hushed his voice to a whisper. “I didn’t want to tell 
that!” 


COMPLETENESS 
BY HERMANN HAGEDORN, JR. 
| KNOW not, love, the crowning way to go, 


' Nor star to lead me trembling to the light— 
I know your face beside me through the night, 
And more than that I do not need to know. 
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A STEEPLE-CHASE SKETCH 


By Alfred Stoddart 
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CK MADISON was trying a new leader in his tandem cart. 
LD “Can he jump?” he asked of Stebbins, the dealer, who sat 
beside him. 

“T’m sure I don’t know, sir. I never tried him, but he’s built 
for it. He ought to jump.” 

“He ought indeed,” said Madison, cracking the thong of his whip 
and causing the leader to break into a canter. _ “ Suppose we try him ?” 

The white-painted gate which stood at the entrance to Cedarcroft 
Farm, Madison’s sporting bachelor quarters, was closed, and before 
the dealer realized what he was doing Madison had straightened the 
tandem out and headed for it at a gallop. 

“You're not going to——” 

But Stebbins didn’t finish the sentence. He was too busy picking 
himself up from the grassy bank upon which he was fortunate enough 
to land when the crash came. 

Madison had leapt the fence and stood by the trembling leader’s 
head. The latter, a good-looking chestnut colt, had actually cleared 
the gate in good style. The wheeler had brought up against it with 
such force that Stebbins and Madison were both pitched from the cart. 

“It’s all right—no bones broken,” cried Madison gayly to the 
astonished and outraged horse-dealer, “and he can jump, can’t he?” 

“T declare, Mr. Madison, you are——” 

“ Never mind what I am—TI’ll take the colt. Just bear a hand 
with these traces, will you, and we'll drive to the house and I’ll write 
you a check.” 

The word “check” had a soothing influence upon the indignant 
dealer. He recalled instantly the very comfortable figure which he 
had asked Madison for the chestnut colt, and he thought, as there was 
no harm done, he might as well laugh at Mr. Madison’s rash conduct. 

This was the manner in which the four-year-old chestnut colt Out- 
rider became the property of Dick Madison,—Dare-Devil Dick,—of 
the Meadowthorpe hunting set. This, however, was in the early fall, 


and it was not until the fox-hunting was well under way, two months 
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later, that Fate and Miss Dorothy Meade began to take an interest in 
the chestnut colt and his owner. 

Outrider was one of those out-of-the-ordinary horses which dealers 
sometimes get possession of in out-of-the-ordinary ways. Stebbins, 
whose regular trade was in hunters and heavy harness horses, took 
this one in a trade from a man who frankly confessed he was afraid 
of him. Although the colt had been used entirely in harness, he had 
a good deal the look of a thoroughbred about him, but Stebbins was 
careless about asking the animal’s breeding and history until it was 
too late. The man from whom he got him went abroad for an extended 
stay and the horse-dealer could learn absolutely nothing about the 
colt except that he was not quite thoroughbred, though his conforma- 
tion showed him to be very nearly so. 

Outrider had only been in Stebbins’s stable at Meadowthorpe a few 
days when Dick Madison happened in. His eyes fell upon the good- 
looking chestnut at once, and when he found that Stebbins knew 
almost nothing about him he determined to try him. 

“You say he goes well in harness,” he said to the dealer. “ Let’s 
rig him in the lead of my dogcart, which is standing outside, and see 
what he’s good for.” 

Stebbins hesitated. But he knew that caution was not a popular 
attribute with Dick Madison, so -he unwillingly gave the order to his 
men to put tandem leader’s harness on the chestnut. 

If he expected the colt to behave badly, he was agreeably dis- 
appointed. Madison was a good whip and possessed the knack of 
handling a tandem with ease. In a few moments they were bowling 
merrily along the Meadowthorpe Pike, never stopping until, as has 
been recorded, they brought up precipitately at the - of Madison’s 
farm. 

Madison kept half a dozen hunters and a string of polo ponies at 
Cedarcroft Farm. No one who rode with the Meadowthorpe Hounds 
was better mounted as a general thing. But when the hunting season 
opened he found that his favorite mount was the chestnut colt, Out- 
rider, his latest purchase, who had taken as kindly to jumping as the 
proverbial duck to the water. 

Not only did the colt jump well, but he developed quite an aston- 
ishing turn for speed, so much so that Bradbury, the M.F.H., half 
laughingly said to Madison that he supposed he was only riding that 
fellow for a certificate—meaning the evidence which must be furnished 
by the Master of some recognized pack of hounds that a horse has 
been hunted regularly, which is necessary in many steeple-chases. 

Madison did not venture a reply, but as a matter of fact the 
M.F.H.’s pleasantry put an idea into his head which clung there so 
tenaciously that when the entries closed for the Great International 
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Hunters’ Steeple-Chase the name of Outrider, chestnut colt, breeding 
unknown, owned by Richard Madison, was found to be among them. 


IL. 

One day Dick Madison was late for the meet. He galloped Out- 
rider unmercifully over the roads and got both himself and the colt 
into a very bad humor. 

When he reached Rogers’s Crossing, the place where the hounds 
met, he found they had gone on to cover and were drawing the big 
woodland some three-quarters of a mile away. This meant another 
hard gallop for Outrider, and the colt was tired already when he came 
in sight of the red coats of the huntsmen. 

They had “found,” and the hounds were already streaming out of 
cover, proclaiming with glad tongue that they were on the line of their 
fox. There was a high fence and a stiff gate between Madison and the 
rest of the now galloping field. Most men would have gone round or 
given up the run. Not so Dare-Devil Dick. He sent the chestnut colt 
at it full tilt, and the plucky animal, who had never yet refused, rose 
at it gamely. But his tired muscles were not equal to the task. He 
struck with his forefeet and came down badly on the landing side. 
Madison, who knew to perfection the trick of falling, rolled over and 
out of harm’s way, and in a moment both he and the colt were on 
their feet. But as he hoisted himself into the saddle again he heard 
a not unmusical laugh. Looking up, he saw on a big black horse a 
pretty girl who was actually laughing at him. 

It was only a momentary vision, for the girl had wheeled the big 
black and galloped off with the rest of the field before Madison was 
fairly in his saddle. But Dick Madison did not like the sensation of 
being laughed at by a pretty girl, and his mouth stiffened with vexa- 
tion as he galloped in her wake. 

However, his troubles were not yet at an end. Never had Outrider 
fenced so badly nor blundered so often. Try as he might, he could not 
get the chestnut colt anywhere near the flying black which his at- 
tractive tormentor was riding. Once or twice she looked back. Madi- 
son fancied she was laughing at him still. : 

Suddenly he realized that he was asking too much of the chestnut. 
With a sigh of regret—for the hounds were running well—he pulled 
the colt up and reluctantly turned his head towards home. 

“Good old boy,” he cried, patting the colt on the shoulder. “She 
laughed at us, did she? Well, we’ll show her one of these days.” 

Bradbury, the M.F.H., gave a dinner that night, and there Madison 
met the Diana of the morning. 

Miss Dorothy Meade, whose brother, racing under the assumed 
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name of “Mr. Melville,’ owned one of the best-known stables of — 
steeple-chasers in training, was visiting the wife of the M.F.H. She 
was in high spirits that evening, having been awarded the coveted 
brush after the morning’s run, and if Madison thought her pretty on 
horseback, he was absolutely charmed with her now. 

She wore a black evening dress which enhanced the whiteness of 
her skin. Her hair was light chestnut tinged with gold. She had 
dazzling white teeth which showed when she smiled, as she did con- 
stantly. Her deep blue eyes were lightened by a very merry twinkle. 

Madison found to his delight that he was to take her in to dinner. 
They chatted about various things, but it was not until dessert had 
been served that he accused her of laughing at him. 

“T could not help it,” she cried. “You rolled away just like a 
ball. How is the little horse? He tried so gamely to jump.” 

Madison resented her patronizing air when she spoke of the “ little 
horse.” Outrider was anything but little, being full fifteen hands 
two inches in height, though not so large—to be sure—as the big 
sixteen-hand black which Miss Meade had ridden. 

“Do you know,” he said, “that the little horse has cut down 
everything here at Meadowthorpe? He was tired and out of form 
to-day. I could not get near the big black you rode.” 

“No, you certainly could not,” rippled Miss Meade with a twinkle 
in her eye which incensed Madison. “It takes a good horse to cut 
down Anthracite.” 

“What! that wasn’t Anthracite?” 

Yes.” 

Madison whistled. No wonder the chestnut colt was outclassed. 
Anthracite was a steeple-chaser of national reputation, one of the best 
performers in “ Mr. Melville’s” string. 

: “You see, my brother wanted him kept in shape, and as I needed 
a horse to bring down here with me he lent me Anthracite. I like him 
so well that I think I shall buy him.” : 

“ But you surely wouldn’t make a hunter of one of the best steeple- 
chasers in America?” 

“Not altogether. If I buy him, I will hunt him this winter and 
’ let him go back to the track again in the spring.” 

“Is he entered for the Great International ?” 

“ Yes, I believe he is. Fancy my owning a steeple-chaser. I would 
give about everything I own in the world to win such a race as that. 
Have you any steeple-chasers ?” 

“Nothing but the ‘little horse’ you laughed at to-day. He too 
is entered for the Great International.” 

Miss Meade smiled. 
“Oh, I know. You think he wouldn’t have a chance with such 
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horses as Anthracite. But we shall see,” cried Madison, nettled by 
Miss Meade’s manner. 

“T hope they both start,” she answered as Mrs. Bradbury signalled 
the flight of the ladies to the drawing-room. “If they do, you and I 
will have a little side bet on the result.” ‘ 

Madison bowed his assent as he stood by the door for the ladies to 


ass through. 
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THE scene was Morris Park—America’s most beautiful race-course 
—so soon to be spoken of—alas!—as a thing of the past. The day was 
the day of the Great International. 

There was a number of the Meadowthorpe hunting set at the 
course. The M.F.H. had an especially jolly party on his break. For 
a big steeple-chase always appeals to the hunting crowd, and, besides, 
they were especially interested in the Great International. 

Outrider, “well known with the Meadowthorpe Hounds,” to use 
a favorite auctioneer’s phrase, was carded to run in the colors of 
“ Dare-Devil” Dick Madison. Moreover, Mr. Madison himself was 
going to ride. Then too the Meadowthorpe set was interested in “ Mr. 
Melville’s” Anthracite. For although the big black ran in the Melville 
colors, his real ownership was well known at Meadowthorpe. In fact, 
a partnership with one “ D. Meade” had been duly and formally reg- 
istered with the Jockey Club. To all intents and purposes the big 
black steeple-chaser was the absolute property of Miss Dorothy Meade. 

Anthracite was to be ridden by a professional—Tim Martin. Al- 
though half a dozen of the best ’chasers in the country were entered, 
the big black had been made first favorite in the betting; while Out- 
rider, the chestnut colt, who was still unknown to the racing public, 
however well he might be known at Meadowthorpe, was quite neglected 
at the long odds of thirty to one. 

Dick Madison, with a light ulster buttoned over his racing colors, 
was talking to Dorothy Meade on the lawn of the club-house. 

“Do you know, Dorothy, I have never quite forgiven you for 
laughing at me and the ‘little horse’ that day I first saw you at 
Meadowthorpe ?” 

“T suppose you are going to take your revenge to-day?” she an- 
swered with a:smile. . 

“It does seem hard to be going against you, but if I can beat the 
big black I certainly shall. There—you are laughing again!” 

“Only because you are so much in earnest,” cried Dorothy in 
soothing tones. “TI only hope the best horse may win.” 


Eight horses sprang like a flight of swallows from the barrier as it 
flew up, and a roar of “ They’re off!” rang out from the grand-stand. 
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Dorothy Meade on the upper balcony of the club-house watched 
with straining eyes and tense muscles the contest from its very begin- 
ning. And, strangely enough, it was not the big black racing in “ Mr. 
Melville’s” pale blue and green cap that held her attention. Anthracite, 
big, powerful horse that he was, had gone right to the front according 
to instructions given to his jockey, which were to “get ahead and 
stay there.” The black was a consistent and reliable jumper and he 
rarely made a mistake. 

Thundering along within a few lengths of him galloped Red Cloud, 
Madcap, and Bravo. The other entries hung further back, Outrider 
among them. 

But Madison has not begun to ride him yet. He welts until a 
mile and a half of the two-and-one-half miles has been covered—and 
then he takes the chestnut colt by the head and starts to work up. 

Madcap has gone down at the water jump—one horse has run out 
—another has lost his rider at a fence. The race has narrowed down 
to four—Anthracite, Bravo, Red Cloud, and Outrider. 

Dick Madison never rode a better race in his life than the one he 
is riding now. With voice and heel he urges the chestnut on, yet 
never fails to hold him steadily to his course or to assist him—with 
precisely the degree of strength required to regain his speed and bal- 
ance after a jump. Slowly he forges ahead. He has passed Red Cloud. 
He hangs at Bravo’s saddle-girth. Now he leaves him too and chal- - 
lenges the big black. 

The jockey on Anthracite gathers himself for a struggle. His whip 
is raised, once only, for the Liverpool lies before them still, and the 
time for full speed has not yet come. 

Outrider, galloping like a perfect enitine, now passes the big 
black and leads towards the Liverpool. Madison’s blood leaps exult- 
antly as he forges ahead. He gives his gallant mount a free head to 
take off for the formidable jump before him. Outrider gathers himself 
like a cat ready to spring and then—a blank. 

Something has happened at the Liverpool. A few moments later 
a big black horse gallops past the judges an easy winner, but the girl 
with a white face and nervously clasping hands does not seem to see 
-him. She is watching the group of men around the Liverpool. A 
carriage is driven out and someone is helped in. Outrider—riderless— 
now stitial to and. fro on the course, resisting every effort to catch 
him. 

; — “Tt is only a contusion, Miss Meade. We will pull him through 
. all right,” says the doctor reassuringly to her an hour later. But it 
is three days before Madison regains consciousness. 

When he does he finds himself in a pleasant, sunny bedroom in the 
Westchester home of Duncan Meade. “ Mr. Melville.”” Moreover, he 
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is admirably nursed back to strength by no less a personage than the 
owner of Anthracite. 

The big black’s triumph in the Great International was not to be 
permanent, however. In a steeple-chase run at Meadowthorpe that fall 
he was fairly and squarely beaten by that game “little horse,” Out- 
rider, but on that occasion both horses ran in’ the colors of Dick 
Madison. A partnership registered with even higher authorities than 
that august body—the Jockey Club—had been formed by Dick Madi- 
son and the one time D. Meade. 


IN A GARDEN FAIR 
BY THOMAS MCKEAN 


DREAMED a velvet rose enchanted me, 
| Blown forward by the tender south wind’s stress, 
And swept in its own blithe unconsciousness 
Light kisses wrought of airy phantasy 
Upon my cheek, while I breathed quietly, 
For fear the ficeting charm of its caress, 
Like touch of loving hands, now motionless 
In death, should vanish in eternity. 


All roses fade, their petals one by one 

Will fall to earth and dying disappear, 

But echoes stay within the heart; the cry 

Of tiny voices lives in mine, all spun 

With silver threads of love; her voice I hear 
And sudden catch my baby’s laughing eye. 


DAY 
BY PAUL LAURENCE DUNBAR 


NHE gray dawn on the mountain top 
Is slow to pass away ; 


Still lays Him by in sluggish dreams, 
The golden God of Day. 
And then a light along the hills, 
Your laughter silvery gay— 
The Sun God wakes, a bluebird trills, 
You come, and it is Day. 


NUTS TO CRACK AND 
MARY ELLEN 


By Eleanor H..- Porter 
$ 
AN five years of age Mary Ellen ate and played what, when, and 


where her mother dictated, at ten she scarcely saw anything 

that was not within the limits of vision prescribed by her 
mother, and at fifteen she did not even think, save along the lines — 
laid down by that same parent. At this time, gingham-aproned and 
pigtailed, she still played dolls in the attic and read the juvenile page 
in the magazines—not because the dolls or the pictured brownies had 
any special charm for her, but because her mother bought the dolls 
and handed her the magazines with that particular page uppermost. 

It was on her twentieth birthday that, for the first time, a young 
man laughingly superseded her girl companions and walked all the 
way home from church at her side. Not only was this the first time, 
however, that such a thing occurred, but it bid fair to be the last— 
youths of twenty-one do not like to be led by the ear off a young 
woman’s doorstep by the young woman’s irate mother; certainly Jared 
Cunningham did not. 

Mary Ellen, still tingling with the curious ecstasy that had been 
hers from the moment of leaving the church doors, was sent at once 
to her room with the scathing reprimand,— 

“You silly child—as if you were old enough for that sort of 
thing !” 

Jared Cunningham was but a visitor in Hanford, for which Mary 
Ellen was devoutly grateful. She had only to stay indoors a week 
before she heard that he had left the place. In Mary Ellen’s estima- 
tion, prompt and ignominious death would have been her portion had 
she once met the scornful eyes of that young man. 

: At twenty-five Mary Ellen’s face was prettily pink and white, her 

figure gracefully slender, and her hair broken into numberless kinks 
and curls of gold about a wide, serene brow. No lines of thought nor 
wrinkles of care marred that fair face. How could there be thought 
when Mary Ellen had never been allowed to choose between even white 
bread and brown bread at the table? How could there be care when 
she had never been asked to decide between even a pink and a blue 
ribbon for her hair? 

Mrs. Knowlton, Mary Ellen’s mother, was tall, square-shouldered, 
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and forceful. Her face was deeply lined and her lips were drawn 
down at the corners as if with the weight of years and nations; in 
reality, it was only with the weight of Mary Ellen. It was a serious 
thing indeed, according to Mrs. Knowlton, to bring up a fatherless 
child, even though that child were a girl—and docile. 

The spring that Mary Ellen was twenty-five something happened 
at the great house next door to their modest cottage; the owner died, 
and the house passed into the hands of an aggressive, middle-aged 
woman, who promptly whitewashed, painted, and papered the large, 
airy rooms, so long unused, and flung the whole wide open to summer 
boarders. 

It was a wonderful world that dawned on Mary Ellen then—a 
world by day of golf-clubs, tennis rackets, short-skirted women, and 
flannelled men; a world by night of music, lights, and glimpses into 
a marvellous fairyland. 

A high green hedge separated the Knowlton yard and flower-garden 
from the neighboring close-cropped lawn, and the west wing of the 
great house came almost out to the boundary hedge, so that ‘guests 
having rooms in the end of this wing could feast their senses of sight 
and smell on the Knowlton pinks and roses. . 

At eight o’clock each pleasant morning Mary Ellen gathered flow- 
ers for the cottage; at nine she sprayed the roses and waged uncom- 
promising warfare on slugs and bugs; and at ten she weeded the beds. 
In the afternoon she carried her sewing or her book to the rustic seat 
beneath the maple-tree that grew close to the boundary hedge, and 
there she sat until sunset. It was at two o’clock upon one such day 
that a sheet of note paper fluttered out.of an upper window of the 
great house, circled about in the air, then settled at Mary Ellen’s feet. 

“ Why, where——” began Mary Ellen, and promptly picked it up. . 

Across the page, in letters so bold and plain she could not fail to 
read them, were these words: “And so I watch her each day—my 
‘Lady of the Garden.’ She’s prettiest in white with a touch of blue— 
just the match of her eyes—in her hair. The garden is next door, 
and—— 

“Tt went over this hedge, I think,” said a clear, masculine voice. 
“Tt must have, for it blew out of my window just above, and it isn’t 
in sight on this side.” 

“Oh!” gasped Mary Ellen, flinging the paper away with a sweep 
of her hand, and watching it with startled eyes as it fell not far from 
the hedge. 

“T can see it, I think,” continued the voice, this time muffled and 
apparently from under the hedge. “Ah, ha!” it finished gleefully, as 
long fingers and a longer arm at across the grass and dragged the 
paper out of sight. 
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There was a moment’s hesitation, then Mary Ellen dropped to her 
knees and peered through a small, jagged hole in the hedge. 

A man, tall, broad-shouldered, and bare-headed, was swinging 
across the lawn—his back towards her—carrying in his hand a sheet 
of white note-paper. Near by were two girls playing tennis. 

“Mary Ellen!” called a voice from the cottage. 

There was no answer. 

“Mary El-len!” called the voice again. 

The voice sounded nearer. Mary Ellen sprang to her feet and 
turned her back to the hole in the hedge. 

“Yes, mother.” 

Mrs. Knowlton came around the corner of the summerhouse. 

“JT want you to go downtown and match this worsted,” she said a 
little breathlessly. “Try Kenny’s, then Durgin’s. Don’t go anywhere 
else. You ought to do that in forty minutes.” 

“ Very well, mother,” said the girl, taking the sample and turning 
away. 

A frown and a pout disfigured Mary Ellen’s face—a most unusual 
occurrence. Twenty minutes later both frown and pout had disap- 
peared—Mary Ellen was leaving the house clad in a crisp white gown, 
with a knot of blue showing beneath her hatbrim. Forty minutes 
later than this—in an hour all told—Mary Ellen handed her mother 
the worsted. 

“You’ve been gone a whole—why, Mary Ellen!” broke off Mrs. 
Knowlton, aghast.. 

A queer little thrill tingled to Mary Ellen’s finger-tips, bringing 
a deeper pink to her cheeks. — 

“Isn’t it right—the shade? I found it at Durgin’s.” 

“ But—your gown!” gasped Mrs. Knowlton. 

“ My—gown ?” repeated Mary Ellen, again conscious of that queer 
little tremor. 

“You had on your pink-sprigged muslin.” 

“Oh, yes,” smiled Mary Ellen, trying to speak unconcernedly. 
“It wasn’t quite fresh; I changed it.” 

“Fresh, fresh!” cried Mrs. Knowlton. .“ Who said it wasn’t fresh ? 
' As if I didn’t know when you needed te change your dress!” 

“But, mother, I——” 

_“ Now go straight upstairs and take this off.” 

But I want——” 

“Not another word, my daughter.” 

“But the other is——” 

“ Mary!”—in Mrs. Knowlton’s case it was the shortening, not the 
lengthening of the name that signified. 

“Yes, mother,” choked Mary Ellen as she turned and left the room. 
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Mary Ellen was thoroughly frightened at herself during the next 
ten minutes, so fierce was the rage that shook her whole slender figure 
as she unhooked that crisp white gown. 

After that day the garden grew even more - anlioe to Mary 
Ellen. The flowers, the bugs, the weeds, and the beds—each claimed 
a little added time, and the girl came almost to live out-of-doors. 
Mrs. Knowlton not only approved, but encouraged. Mary Ellen looked 
pale, she said; Mary Ellen needed the outdoor exercise. Had Mrs. 
Knowlton known that a part of the “exercise” consisted in kneeling 
for long, rapt minutes before a certain hole in her hedge, it is doubtful 
if the conclusion would have been the same—but Mrs. Knowlton did 
not know; the hole in the hedge was well screened from the house. 

It was wonderful how much could be seen through one small hole, 
Mary Ellen thought. To be sure, it was just a bit larger now than at 
first, through a cautious picking away of the inner leaves by venture- 
some brown fingers. Tennis must be a fascinating game indeed, so 
constantly was the court in demand. The young women were pretty, 
and interesting to watch; but it was towards the stalwart, bare-headed 
men that Mary Ellen’s eyes were oftenest ecunsalince then towards 
their backs, not their faces. 

Which one of those men had lost and found that letter? Which 
one had written of her as the “ Lady of the Garden”? Which one 
had said that white—white and blue most became her? Was it the 
tall, light-haired one? Was it the one with the brown eyes and the 
pointed brown beard? Was it the one with the red mustache? In 
vain Mary Ellen tried to picture each striding across the lawn with a 
bit of white paper in his hand; her mind refused to come to a decision. 

It was quite a week after the worsted had been matched that Mary 
Ellen hurried into the garden one day and dropped on her knees before 
the hole in the hedge. She looked straight into a pair of startled 
brown eyes. 

“Oh!” cried Mary Ellen, springing to her feet. 

An inarticulate murmur came from the other side of the hedge, but 
Mary Ellen did not wait to hear. She turned and fled; nor did she 
go into the garden again that day. 

The next.morning the flowers, the bugs, the weeds, and the beds 
were all attended to before Mary Ellen even looked once towards the 
hole in the hedge. But when at last her eyes, refusing longer to obey 
her will, turned of themselves towards the magnet, they opened wide 
with fascinated terror at sight of a folded bit of paper carefully laid 
in the opening. 

What a bold, bad, presumptuous man! Of course, she should not 
touch it! How dared he think for a moment that she would! 

Mary Ellen advanced and sat down on the rustic seat. her eyes 
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still fixed on the paper. For a time she sat motionless, then she threw 
a hurried glance about her. Stealthily she rose to her feet and tiptoed 
to the hole in the hedge. Still more stealthily she reached for the 
letter. 

Surely, it would do no liarm just. to read it!—she could put it 
back again! 

“To the Lady of the Garden,” breathed Mary Ellen, her eyes on 
the address. “Then it was he—the brown-eyed one! It’s the very 
same handwriting.” 

With shaking fingers she auifolded the paper and disclosed these 
words: 


“Will the Lady of the Gaitien forgive the Penitent Cul- 
prit? And yet—the Culprit could almost wish that tennis 
balls be lost each day if the search for them would always 
bring to his eyes so delightful a vision as that of yesterday.” 


“Oh!” cried Mary Ellen softly, the somewhat fancifully worded 
note appealing to her romance-hungry soul as a more prosaic one could 
not have done. “Oh, how lovely—and to me!” And she read the 
words again. 

Suddenly she straightened herself and forced her lips into stern 
lines. With deliberate care she folded the paper and laid it back in 
the hedge. To Mary Ellen it looked exactly as it did before; but to 
the man who came to the hedge at dusk that night it did not—there 
was no small twig laid across its white surface now, and the brown 
eyes flashed with triumph. 

Neither flower nor bug, neither bed nor weed, could keep Mary 
Ellen’s glance from the hole in the hedge the next morning. The 
folded white paper was gone, but in its place lay a pale blue one. 
There was not even a moment’s hesitation this time; Mary Ellen 
walked straight to the hedge and pulled the note from its hiding-place. 
She did not notice that as she did so a dried leaf slipped off the paper 
and dropped to the ground below. A montent later Mary Ellen’s eager 
eyes read this: ; 

“ Blue being the color best suited to the Lady of the Gar- 
den, perhaps her eyes will rest more favorably upon my plea 
for pardon if I present it to her on that shade of paper. 
Perhaps, even, she may grant me a bit of a written word 
that will tell me she forgives me for the stolen glimpse I 
caught of her paradise when I sought for the lost tennis ball 


two ago. 
“ A Most PENITENT CULPRIT.” 


Two, iain four times Mary Ellen read the note, then she folded 
it and laid it carefully in place again. There was a light in her eyes 
and a flush on her cheeks that said much; there was a reluctance in 
her movements and a gentleness in her fingers that said more. 
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On the next day and the next‘no letter lay waiting in the hedge 
post-office (oh, the wisdom of the Penitent Culprit!), though Mary 
Ellen haunted the place like an uneasy spirit, even stealing out in the 
moonlight to look for one. On the third day a white note, topped with 
a huge red rose, greeted her eyes and was soon clutched in her fingers. 
Mary Ellen read palpitatingly : 


“ Ah, cruel Lady of the Garden, to thus scorn my humble 
suit for pardon. Twice have I appealed in vain to your 
unseeing eyes.” (Mary Ellen smiled and uptilted her chin.) 
* And now have I asked this rose to catch and hold your 
glance in hopes that the missive beneath it may meet the 
favor of your perusal.” (“Oh, how beautiful!” breathed 
Mary Ellen.) ‘“ And because a tennis ball was lost, must I 
forever remain in your remembrance as a rude trespasser on 
your privacy—a boorish creature who feasts his eyes on 
stolen visions of loveliness? Ah, no! I will not believe 
that so fair a face belongs to so hard a heart. A white 
rose laid in the hedge will tell me that you understand and 
forgive. A white rose, remember. Surely, a favor so small 
for you, so great to me, you'll not fail to grant! 

“ A SORROWING, YET HOPEFUL CULPRIT.” 


Mary Ellen stood quite still for a moment; then she fingered the 
red rose and eyed the hole in the hedge. Very slowly she folded the 
note and laid it back in the hedge with the rose on top; then she sat 
down on the rustic seat. 

Put a white rose there for that unknown, brown-eyed man? In- 
deed, no! As if she, Mary Ellen Knowlton, could be guilty of so 
dreadful a thing! And yet—she wondered if, had her decision been 
otherwise, there would have been a white rose suitably fine to give. 
She might look; there surely could be no harm in that! 

Some minutes latet the note and the red flower had disappeared 
from the hole in the hedge; in their ome was a beautiful, half- 
opened white rose. 

Was it two days afterwards, or three, that there came that letter 
begging for just a word with her—a spoken word face to face? Of 
course, the hole in the hedge was out of the question—if on Mary 
Ellen’s side it was screened from view, on his it most certainly was not. 
But there was the gate just behind the summerhouse—he only awaited 
her gracious leave; and, after all, it was necessary, absolutely neces- 
sary, that he should speak to her. Only one little moment—he would 
not delay her long. Would she not write just a word ?—the hour, two, 
three, four o’clock, when she should be at leisure? She had been so 
kind, so good. She would not refuse him this! 

Wednesday afternoons Mrs. Knowlton nearly always passed with 
a friend; and it was on a Wednesday at two that the little gate back 
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of the summerhouse opened, and a brown-eyed, brown-bearded man 
passed through and walked up the path towards the summerhouse. 
Inside he came face to face with a trembling, wide-eyed girl. 

“My Lady of the Garden!” he began softly, baring his head and 
bowing low before her. “ You did come!” 

“Oh, no, I didn’t,” stammered Mary Ellen; “that is, I’m here 
to tell you that I’m not coming. You must go away.” 

Away 

“Yes. I—I came to tell you that I didn’t want to hear anything 
you had come to say.” 

“ Ah, cruel, cruel Lady of the Garden,” murmured the man. 

There was a slight pause. 

“Well, aren’t you—going ?”’ faltered Mary Ellen. 

For answer the man turned and walked slowly to the door. The 
girl behind him noted the length and strength of limb, the proud 
poise of the head, the glint of gold where the sun touched the brown 
hair. 

“ Did you find the—ball?” she almost whispered. 

Low as the words were the man heard. He turned, his hand seek- 
ing his pointed brown beard to hide the smile of the lips beneath. 

“No,” he said. “ Did you?” 

She shook her head. 

“You play tennis, perhaps,” he hazarded. 

Again Mary Ellen gave the mute denial, but the longing in her 
eyes needed no words to carry its message. 

“ Perhaps you'll let me teach you?” he suggested. 

“Oh, if I only could!” cried Mary Ellen. 

It was easy after that. On the one hand was the rapturous ecstasy 
of listening to tales of a dreamed-of, longed-for life; on the other was 
the enchantment of bringing to wistful blue eyes new lights and to 
tremulous red lips new curves. And if it was easier on that first 
Wednesday, how vastly more so was it in the wonderful days that 
followed ! 

Missionary meetings, lawn fairs, and garden fétes took much of 
- Mrs. Knowlton’s time during the next few weeks, and Mary Ellen 
was left more than usual to her own devices. Other days, as well as 
Wednesdays, saw the fascinating story-teller and the fascinated listener 
together in the summerhouse; and if for any reason that place of 
meeting failed them, there was yet the hole in the hedge for letters. 

To Richard Lloyd the thing presented a novelty that brought a 
potent charm. Not that he was a stranger to clandestine meetings and 
secret letters—the novelty lay in the guileless innocence and trans- 
parent adoration of Mary Ellen. From the first Lloyd had given his 
fancy full rein in watching this fair-haired, blue-eyed maid walking 
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each day among the roses beneath his window, and he had made fre- 
quent mention of “ My Lady of the Garden” in letters to his friends. 
There was little of interest, and there was less of excitement, in Lloyd’s 
present existence, but there was promise of both now that his dream- 
maiden had become a woman of flesh and blood. Regardless of conven- 
tionalities and heedless of results, Lloyd pursued his new pastime with 
all the skill that years of world-training and women-wooing made his. 

To joyless, pleasure-hungry Mary Ellen existence became a thing 
of vision-filled days and dream-haunted nights. The good-looking 
young man and his stories of the life outside her green hedge became 
one and the same to her, and she worshipped him as the incarnation 
of all the delights of the mysterious, longed-for world. Under the 
skilful guidance of his imagination she saw herself the centre of an 
admiring throng, sole mistress of her own will, free to drive, ride, 
motor, and with all America and Europe for a playground. To a 
young woman who could not go to the village post-office without per- 
mission the visions and dreams were alluring. 

To be free—free! 

And it was no impossibility—it was even a certainty, Lloyd told 
her. She had only to go with him. Just one strong, brave act on her 
part, one wrenching away from the iron grip that held her. She had 
but to steal from the house some night and meet him at the turn of the 
road. The rest would be for him to do. He would make all arrange- 
ments. Her comfort and happiness would then be quite in his hands, 
and surely she must know how tenderly those hands would guard and 
care for a burden so precious as was her happiness! 

All this was not told to Mary Ellen at once. There was no inde- 
cent haste; there was no rush of impetuous pleading. There were the 
glance of the eye, the touch of the hand, the turn of a phrase—each 
growing in tenderness day by day. There was the kiss: first on the 
finger-tips, then on the brow, the cheek, the lips. Once only did the 
man blunder. It was when he caught the girl in his arms and pressed 
burning lips to her eyes, her mouth, and her soft white throat. Mary 
Ellen broke from his clasp and fled to the farthest corner of the 
summerhouse, standing at bay with terror-filled eyes and heaving 
bosom. 

“I—I’m going back to the house,” she panted. “I—I’m sure it 
isn’t right for me to meet you!” 

The man’s face changed instantly. The fire in his eyes gave way 
to a tender reproach. 

“ Not right, sweetheart ?—not right?” 

She shook her head. 

He took one step nearer, but at her shuddering recoil he fell back 
to his old position. 
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“ Sweetheart,” he began very gently, “haven’t you promised to be 
my wife?” 

“Y-yes,” faltered Mary Ellen. 

“ Haven’t you a perfect right to meet me, then?” 

“ Per-haps.” 

“Is there anyone that has a better?” 

“ Why, n-no.” 

“Then come here and sit down; won’t you, dear?” 

Very slowly Mary Ellen crossed the floor and sat down a little 
apart from him. Gradually the frightened look died from her eyes 
and the tense lines left her lips; but when Lloyd said good-by that 
night he dared only to kiss her finger-tips. 

When at last the time came that Mary Ellen actually agreed to 
meet Lloyd at the turn of the road on a certain Tuesday night, she 
herself hardly knew how it had come about. Her senses were in a 
curious whirl these days. Nothing was very clear save the fact of her 
coming freedom. In those wondrous visions and dreams of hers she 
was dimly conscious that Lloyd was beside her—he must be; it was 
through him that the visions were to become a reality—but his form 
was never distinct, and his presence, if dwelt upon, brought a vague 
unrest. She therefore concentrated her attention on other details of 
the picture. 

When the appointed night came Mary Ellen had less difficulty 
than she had expected to have in stealing away. Mrs. Knowlton 
retired that evenitig at eight o’clock with a severe headache, expressing 
regrets that she could not make her accustomed visit to see that Mary 
Ellen was covered with the proper bedclothing. Mary Ellen had no 
need to undress, consequently, and could pack her travelling-bag in 
unfrightened leisure. 

At twelve a hooded, cloaked figure slipped out of the side door, 
hurried down the path, and stole hesitatingly along the walk in the 
dense shadow of the maples. Slowly and yet more slowly moved the 
figure—Mary Ellen’s heart was failing her. This fearsome deed and 
this fearsome darkness—if only it could have been done in the sun- 


_ light! Mary Ellen stopped, her hand to her throat. She had turned 
about when a low voice spoke in her ear. 


“ My brave little sweetheart, you are here!” 
- “Oh!” cried Mary Ellen; and the man at her side frowned—the 
ery was not one of unalloyed joy. But the girl clung to his arm and 


~ made no protest as together they hurried down the street towards a 


waiting carriage. Mary Ellen’s foot was on the carriage-step when a 
man came hastily forward and a sharp voice said,— 

“Come, come, Lloyd, what do you mean by this?” 
Mary Ellen caught her breath at the evil word which fell then 
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from her lover’s lips; she caught her breath again and shrank away 
at sight of his face beneath the street-lamp. | 

The stranger advanced and laid a hand on Mary Ellen’s arm. 

“Miss Knowlton,” he said gravely, “you will let me take you 
home, I know.” 

“Confound you, man!” snarled Lloyd, but the other interrupted. 

“See here, Lloyd, the game is up, and you know it. This is no 
blood-and-thunder romance and we won’t draw our swords. “For Miss 
Knowlton’s sake I shall have nothing to say about this affair—provided 
you go at once and leave her in peace. Come,” he finished peremp- 
torily to Mary Ellen. 

The girl, half relieved, wholly dazed, and ever accustomed to the 
voice of command, obeyed. Lloyd, with an unsmothered curse, jumped 
into the carriage, gave a sharp order, and was driven rapidly away. It 
was then that Mary Ellen burst into a storm of sobs. She trembled so 
violently that her companion led her to the low stone wall and advised 
her to stop for a moment and rest. 

“There, there,” he said after a time, almost impatiently, “ Lloyd 
isn’t worth a tear. If you knew him as I do, you wouldn’t shed even 
one!” 

“It—it isn’t that,” sobbed Mary Ellen; “it—it’s the rest of it!” 

“ The—rest of it,” repeated the man dazedly. “And what, pray, 
is ‘ the rest of it? ?” 

The whole pitiful story came out then in one burst of words—all 
the pent-up longing, the repressed ambitions of years. As the man 
listened his face grew stern. Even when the story was finished, and 
Mary Ellen had risen to her feet, he was still silent. 

“ How did you know about—to-night ?” she faltered at last. 

“T’ve been watching Lloyd for some days,” he replied shortly. “I 
too am staying at The Maples. My suspicions were aroused by some- 
thing I saw, and—knowing him as I do, and knowing you—I thought 
best to be on the lookout.” 

“ Knowing me!” gasped Mary Ellen. , 

A whimsical twinkle came into the man’s eyes, all in the dark. 

“You don’t remember me, I dare say,” he observed dryly. “I am 
Jared Cunningham. This is the second time that I have had the 
pleasure of escorting you home, Miss Knowlton.” 

“ Oh—oh—ou !” cried Mary Ellen, and wished then indeed that the 
earth would open and swallow her up. 

They were almost at the gate when Jared Cunningham spoke again. 
This time the words came swiftly, yet with a curious restraint. 

“Miss Knowlton, I’ve been thinking.of the story you’ve just told 
me. I’ve been putting it with what I’ve known of you before, and 
with—to-night. I have just one thing to say. I had a squirrel once,— 
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a caged squirrel, —and i in my anxiety to be good to it I cracked all its 
nuts for some time. Had I continued longer to do this the results 
would have been disastrous—for the squirrel; a little more, and he 
couldn’t have cracked them himself. If I may say it, Miss Knowlton, 
you’ve had all your nuts cracked for you all your life; but I don’t 
think it’s too late to mend matters if you'll only begin to crack some 
now for yourself. Think it over. Good-night. I’ll wait until I see 
you're safe inside.” 

That Mary Ellen did “think it over,” and os some purpose, was 
evident no later than the next morning at breakfast when Mrs. Knowl- 
ton passed the brown bread. 

“Thank you, no; I prefer the white,” said Mary Ellen. 

Mrs. Knowlton’s jaw dropped. 

“ Mary Ellen, as if I didn’t know which bread you should eat!” 

There was an electric silence. Mary Ellen sat more erect in her 
chair, her color deepening. Finally she spoke, her words following 
one another in a blind rush lest her courage fail her. 

“That’s just it, mother. You’ve always told me which bread I 
should eat and which ribbon I should wear, and when I should go and 
when I should come home. It was all right when I was little, of course, 
but I’m big now, mother. It’s time I ate bread of my own choosing 
and wore gowns of my own selecting. I—I’ve just got to begin to 
crack nuts for myself or else I—I can’t ever crack them!”’ 

“Why, Mary Ellen Knowlton !” gasped the woman across the table. 
Mary 7” 


It was months later that Mrs. Knowlton said to a friend: 

“Yes; I think myself that Mary Ellen has done very well. Jared 
Cunningham will make her a good husband, ]’m sure. But, then,”— 
and she bridled self-consciously —“ how could Mary Ellen do other 
than well with the careful bringing up she’s had!” 


DUST 
BY LOUISE DRISCOLL 


"THESE leaves that fall and moulder on the street-— 
T Shall they not bloom again in April sweet? 
‘I am made up of blossoms. Hands and hair, 
Once bloomed, shall bud again and make earth fair. 
What wonder the earth calls and shall entreat 
While men that were are pressed by living feet? 
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Ir never occurred to Percy Pierpont when he fell so desperately 
Percy Pier- —_in love with the beautiful Lucille Buxton that among the many 
renee specialties of her father’s large importing business was that of 
camel’s hair. 

Indeed, if such a thing had occurred to Percy at the time, it would proba- 

‘bly have made no difference. He loved Lucille with a passionate fervor that 
no material interest seemed to affect. Perhaps it was true that because of 
his delicate, almost ethereal, physique he seemed to be capable of higher flights 
of love. And perhaps, also, because Lucille herself was extremely practical, 
she loved Percy more than if hé’were more robust, for there was about her 
feeling for him something of a motherly instinct. 

When the happy pair announced themselves as having formed what no one 
doubted would be a permanent conjugal combination everyone was delighted— 
that is, everyone except Lucille’s father. 

“My dear,” he said to Lucille; “your choice vastly honor upon you. 
Percy is, I believe, a virtuous and highly desirable young man. But there is 
one thing that makes me anxious. He is delicate. He needs attention. See 
if you can’t build him up in some way. Then all will be well.” 

Lucille’s practical and maternal nature responded at once to the sugges- 
tion. While possessing the utmost refinement herself, she was not the girl to - 
let anything stand in the way of administering to one she loved so dearly. 
And so, one evening, as they sat together in that unclouded bliss that all 
lovers experience at times, she turned to him suddenly with her eyes beaming 
with solicitude. 

“ Percy, dear,” she said, “1’ve got something for you, and I want you to 
try it. You know _ are inclined to be delicate, and I must see that ‘7 are 
well taken care of. 

“ Certainly, darling,” replied Percy, his eyes beaming with love. “I will 
do anything you say.” 

Lucille left the room, and in a moment triumphantly siinoai: bearing 
a medium-sized package that she had tied with blue ribbons. . 

“ Here, dear,” she said with a slight blush, “is a suit of genuine imported 
camel’s-hair underclothing. Papa guarantees it. It will keep you warm and 
protect you from the. wind. I want you to wear it for my sake. Now you 
mustn’t stay any longer, dear, for the night air isn’t er for you, but come 
to-morrow evening.” 

Percy quailed slightly before the ardent gaze of his loved one. He had 
never worn camel’s-hair underwear in his life, but he had a dim idea that it 
wasn’t exactly the thing for him. 

He promised to try it, however, and carried the precious bundle home with 
some misgivings. 

The next wes at the appointed hour Perey ‘ciuingae himself at the 
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Buxton mansion and, as usual, was shown into the secluded little back parlor. 
“Lucille came down to greet him. at once. His face was pale but determined. as 

“Ts it all right?” she asked. anxiously. 

Perey’ twitched | somewhat uneasily. 

e Yes, darling. I did ‘ds you said.” 

Oh, I am so glad. “Now you will be well and strong. What is the gong 
darling? You do not seem quite like yourself.” ~ 

Percy stood up suddenly and then sat down again. 

“It is nothing, dear,” he muttered. “ Only—I suppose it: is new. Per- 
haps, after all, I should have——” 

“Qh, no, not at all,” expostulated Lucille. “It is just right: as it is. 
You see, dear, it seems strange at first because you are not used to it. And, 
you know, unless it is washed in a certain way it is spoiled. Didn’t you acces 
it was nice and fluffy?” 

Percy leaned up against the wall as hard as he ‘could. 
“ Yes, darling—fluffy,” he — “But it seemed to be a trifle—irri- 
tating. 

Lucille clapped her hands in glee. 

“Splendid!” she exclaimed. “ Just the — you airy It makes you 
ruddy—and strong—and robust.” 

“Don’t you think, dear,” said Percy:as he flung himself on a divan, “ it 
might be sheared down just a trifle—that is, until I got accustomed to it?” 

“Oh, no! Why, that’s what it’s made that way for. Come, let us sit 
down on the sofa together.” 

Percy’s arm stole around her waist. He hugged her + tay Lucille © 
beamed. 

“Do you know,” she said, “I believe you are getting. ‘ttiigie already.” 

Her lover sprang to his feet and brandished his arms wr in the air. 
' He began to dance around. 

“Of course I am,” he cried. “See how I can skip.” He rubbed himself 
angrily and surreptitiously on the mantel. eH 
«.° “By the way, dear,” he said, “ would you mind getting me a glass of 
water ?” | 

“ T'll-ring for it,” said Lucille. 

Her desperate lover confronted her. .He pointed to the door. 

“No,” he cried. “If you love me, you must go and get it. Leave me, I 
implore you.” 

“ How strange!” she replied. ‘Why should I leave you? You have 
never made such a request before.” : 

He sank on his knees. ? 

“ Darling,” he — “it’s all right. . TI love you—but it is absolutely 
necessary that I—I. 

“ Well, sir, what?” 

“If you must know—l’ve got to scratch!” 

Lucille drew herself up to her full height, her face filled with scorn. 

“Leave the house, sir,” she exclaimed peremptorily. 

And Percy did not wait. He darted out of the room. 

An hour later he was back again, bearing in his arms a neat package 
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White hands, a pure, clear complexion, and 
civilization, follow the use of PEARS’ SoAP—the 
only Soap used all over the civilized world. 


All rights secured. 
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tied with blue ribbon His face was once more calm. “Lucille met -him at the 


door. 
The sight of his face was too much for her, She experienced an intensity: 
of reaction. With passionate fervor she threw herself into his arms. 

“ Dearest,” she said, “1 understand it all. Will you forgive me?” 

And Perey, as he kissed her contentedly, replied: 

“Yes, dear. I have suffered, indeed, for your sake. And now I want you - 
to promise ‘that never again will you. allow any camel’s hair to come be- 

Tom Masson. 
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STRANGE 
By Grace G. Bostwick 


‘A SNAKE in a popular zoo 
Tried to swallow a goat or two; 

The goat made a splutter. “I thought that the butter 
Would melt in his mouth?” said the gnu. 


> 
Doctor.—* I trust you followed the prescription I gave you.” 
Not on His Patient.—“ If I had, I’'d have broken my _ neck.” 
Doctor.—* How’s that?” 
Patient.—“ It blew out of the window.” 


Life 


Harry Van Demark. 
“ BRUDDAH JINKS,” said one colored deacon to another, “I likes 
The Eve 


Before tu’key, I tell you, much bettah’n I does chicken. How *bout 
Thanksgiving you?” 


“ Bruddah Sam,” said Deacon Jinks in a whisper, “I tell you: we'll jes’ 
have ter be satesfied wid whutsomevah we finds in Marse John’s henhouse 
ter-night.” 

Silas X. Floyd. 
> 
Ethyl (to Gladys, who has witnessed a game of football for the 
On Him first time) .—‘ Was Reggie on the eleven?” 
Gladys.—* Well, dear, from where I sat it looked as though 


the eleven were on him.” 
B.E. P. 


> 
A Massacuusetts lawyer has a notoriously treacherous memory 


"A Twice- for details. This failing occasionally leads him to garble a joke 


Told Tale 
in repeating it. Recently he met a friend who, clapping him 


upon the shoulder, said enthusiastically,— 
“Well, old man, this is a fine day for the race, isn’t it?” 
“Why, what race?” 
“The human race,” said the friend—and fled. 
This was the first time the lawyer had ever heard this very ancient joke, 
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Brains Rule 
This World— 


Not muscle, but brains governing muscle. 

The quality of brain can be changed by certain 
selection of food. 

A food expert perfected a brain-building food 
by preparing certain elements in wheat and bar- 
ley in a way that nature would make use of.. 
That food is 


Grape-Nuts 


In it the Phosphate of Potash, obtained from 
nature’s grains (not from the drug shop), is re- 
tained in minute particles. This has an affinity 
for Albumen, and together they make the soft 
gray matter in the brain and nerve centres. 


A solid fact you can demonstrate by the use of 
uts. 


In ro Days 


you can see the difference in yourself. 


Read “The Road to Wellville” found in pkgs. of Grape-Nuts. 
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so he determined to get it off on the next man he met—and he did, in this 


manner: 
“Hello, Godfrey, isn’t this a fine day for the trot?” 
“ Trot—what trot?” 
“ By gad,” stammered the lawyer, “I swear there was a joke there, but I 


can’t find it now!” ; 
Karl von Kraft.’ 


> 


3 Prous propriety reached high-tide in the case of a man who was 
“iat about to undergo an operation for appendicitis, and he declared 
that he did not want the operation to be performed until his 


pastor could be present. 
“Why do you want. your pastor present?” asked the physician. 


“ Because I wish to be opened with prayer,” was the reply. 


> 


In these days of “rest-cures” and nervous wrecks one thinks 
_ Mental — with delight of the superannuated farmer who was asked how 

he passed the long hours. “Oh,” he replied, “sometimes I sets 


and thinks, and other times I just sets.” 


8. 


THE MAID—NOT THE HAT 
W. D. Wegefarth 


’Twas known as fact to the populace 
That Nancy Spriggs, of the comely face, 
Had worn a bonnet ten years with grace— 
But the reason, no one knew it. 


To the little church, of a Sunday morn, 

In sunny weather or thunderstorm, 

She daintily tripped, in demurest form— 
Did this economic maiden. 


The men adored her; the women sniffed— 
Her hidden charm they would surely sift 
And tell the world she was quite unfit 

To be granted condescension. . 


To this small town where her homestead lies 
A stranger came, and with longing eyes 
He watched and waited to see the prize 

On whose glories men descanted. 


At last she came, and with ardent gaze 
He marvelled her beauty, but with deep amaze 


W. 


is the purest, most delicious cocoa made—anywhere or at any price. 

Lowney’s is the highest grade cocoa possible. It has the rich, 
full flavor, and consists of nothing but the choicest cocoa beans ground 
to flour fineness. 

Lowney’s Cocoa is not loaded with ground cocoa shells, flour, 
starch, dyes, or other adulterants. 

Insist on having Lowney’s and help the Pure Food cause. 

The Lowney Receipt Book is Free. 

THE WALTER M. LOWNEY CO., 447 Commercial St., Boston, Mass. 
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Observed ‘her het—an old sunshade; 
What an oddity in woman! 


The hat was naught, for he craved the maid, 
And at her feet his true heart he laid; 
As fair return, him her love she paid— 

Did this conscientious maiden. 


The smile of him who fine head-gear sells, 

And joyous chime of the wedding-bells, 

Is proof enough and most surely tells 
That Nance Now has a new bonnet. 


Ir was Winfield’s first experience with an electric fan. He had 
dropped over to see his Uncle Charlie, and found him avoiding 
midsummer heat by doing his work by the side of a swiftly 
revolving fan. Winfield stood close ad it for a minute, and was evidently 
pleased with the toy. . 

“ What, do you think of it?” his uncle asked. 


“My!” he replied, “ it sounds like an elevator and feels like a fine day!” 
H. T. Dobbins. 


Apt 


> 


(Piace: New York City.) 


In the Wife (candidate for Mayor).—‘ Husband, give me all the change : 


Year 2000 
you can spare to-day.” 


Husband.—* Why ?” 
Wife.—l saw some of the nicest votes downtown yesterday for ey: 


eight cents that you ever saw.” 


Silas X. Floyd. 
> 


PapLock Bones had solved the mystery of the Bainbridge Button. . 
Sherlock and was just returning from a morning stroll. To his friend and- 


Undone 
companion, Dr. Watdaughter, he remarked: “I see that a large, 
slovenly stranger has called in my absence, entering at the side gate and stopping 
to regulate his watch by the clock in the hall, and made himself quite at home, 
going into my private room and smoking furiously at my cigars while here. 
“How do I know? Watdaughter, your denseness is positively painful. I 
know that he came in at the side gate because he cleaned the mud from his 
" shoes before stepping upon the veranda; if he had entered the yard by the 
front gate he would have escaped the mud. The amount of dirt removed from 


his shoes signifies that he is a large man, and one can easily see that he is — 


slovenly because he did not clean his shoes cee but left muddy footprints 
throughout the hall. 

“He was a stranger or he would have known that the path leading to the 
‘side entrance is muddy at this season. I can tell that he stopped to regulate 
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the Toffee King 
MACKINTOSH’S ENGLISH 
TOFFEE CANDY 


Has gained an enormous popularity. But success begets imitations. An imita- 
tion of any pure, edible product is dargerous. To protect the purchaser and 
myself from fraudulent imitations, I have made my name and face my trade-mark 
in America and my name and face appear on every package of genuine Mackin- 
tosh’s Toffee. To make this trade-mark familiar to the public, my name and face 
appear in this and every advertisement of Mackintosh’s Toffee, so that the pack- 
age can be instantly identified by the advertisement. 

Mackintosh’s Toffee is the perfection of pure candy. Its chief ingredients 
are pure sugar, butter and cream. A delicious dainty, of which the palate never 
tires. The one candy for the home, because children can eat to their hearts’ con- 
tent with absolute bodily benefit. The ills that follow the use of ordinary candy 
are unknown to those who eat Mackintosh’s Toffee. The enormous popularity 
of this candy in the homes of England is shown by the weekly sale of 200,000 
pounds of Mackintosh’s Toffee. 

Ask your dealer to supply you, or send me 10 cents for a trial package. 


JOHN MACKINTOSH Dept. N., 78 Hudson Street, N. Y. 
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his watch by the clock in the hall, as the mud is ide thicker there. He 
smoked fast, for four of my cigars have disappeared from the box on the mantle, 
and he has been in my private room, for ashes are strewn about upon the 
carpet.” : 

“Your royal loftiness, I am pained to inform you that for the first time 
in your illustrious and most remarkable career “age have erred, with the accent 
on the rr. 

“There has been no stranger here, nor no large man. No one entered at 
the side gate nor set a watch by the clock in the hall. No one smoked four cigars 
nor entered your private room. 

“The mud outside the door I scraped from a sii w with which I had been 
working among the flowers, and any dirt within the hall I am responsible for. 
The girl accidentally tipped over your box of cigars while dusting the room 
and broke four, throwing the fragments out. The ashes upon the floor of your 
private room you dropped last evening, and the side gate has been nailed up for 
two days. Thus you “have been wrong in your deductions.” 

But’ Bones was busy preparing “ pills,” and soon the room was odoriferous 
as a Chinese laundry. 
> 


e A HUGE touring car tore past with the extra ee tire 
strapped securely to its side. 
Two street gamins gazed after it intently. 
‘* “ Say, Jimmie, what’s that round thing a-hangin’ on the side?” 
“Gee! don’t ye know? That’s a life-preserver, en when they’s in danger 
o’ runnin’ over enybody they jes’ throws that overboard to ’em.” 


MacBrooks. 
~ Needed “ Yes, I left the baby in charge of its grandparents.” 
Watching “ But—who’s watching the grandparents?” 
Tom Masson. 
WHAT’S IN A NAME? 
By Harry A. Rothrock 
THERE was a tall Russian named Muski— 
Wuniskiliviskivitchuski: 
You may say his name twice, ~ 
If you think it sounds nice, — 
But I bet it will make your voice husky. 
ANYONE who has ever travelled by rail between Baltimore and 
Casbinity Annapolis will be likely to remember : the little narrow-gauge 


railroad which furnishes so much amusement, as well as exas-- 
peration, to those who have to employ it. Here is one from among the many 
stories the navy people tell of its eccentricities: 
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Gillette 


This picture is self-explaining. It tells the story ! The man who to-day 
shaves with a Gillette shaves with comfort and with safety. Other men take 
chances or are slaves to the “‘ barber habit.”” Which kind of man are you? 

A single trial will convince the most incredulous. It is not what we say 
alone, but what others say who use a Gillette Safety Razor, that will have with 
you the greatest weight. Ask the man who uses a Gillette and hear what he says. 


$5.00 Complete —An Ideal Christmas Gift 


The Razor is triple silver-plated ; has 12 thin, flexible, highly tempered, and 
keen double-edged blades. These blades are sharpened and ground by a secret 
process and require: no honing or stropping. New Blades $1.00 per dozen. 


Each Blade will give from Twenty to Forty Smooth and Delightful Shaves 


You therefore have by using a Gillette Safety Razor 400 shaves without strop- 
ping, at less than 1 cent a shave. 


OVER 200,000 NOW IN. USE 
Ask your dealer for the Gillette Safety Razor. Accept no 
substitute. He can procure it for you. 
Write to-day for our interesting booklet which explains our + 30-day Free 
Trial Offer. Most dealers make this offer; if yours does not, we will. 
GILLETTE SALES COMPANY | 
1171 TIMES BUILDING :: 42d Street and Broadway :: NEW YORK 
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A New York man came rushing into the station inquiring for a fast ex- 
press to Annapolis. On being directed to a train that was just about to leave, 
he piled on breathlessly and fell gasping into a seat. 

When the train was half an hour on its way the conductor was aroused 
by a cry of “Man overboard!” Running out to the rear platform, he dis- 
covered the missing passenger standing on the track peering under the train. 

“Here, come back here! What’s the matter with you?” yelled the con- 
ductor. 

The man gazed up at him sadly. “You told me that this was the fast 
express, and I just thought I’d get out and see what she was fast to.” 

8. Van Dwight. 
> 


TEACHERS of first grades of the Baltimore schools were preparing 
a a list containing, among other things, the Christian name of each 

child’s father. In some cases this proved difficult. One teacher 
had succeeded in getting the information from all of her scholars but one. 
This exception was a timid, gentle little girl. 

“No,” she answered to “ teacher’s” query, she did not know her father’s 
* But try and think,” pursued “ teacher.” “ What does mamma call him?” — 
Illumination came. “Jackass,” said the little girl delightedly. 
“Teacher” wrote papa’s name down as “John.” 


>. 
THE IMPRESSIONIST 
By Maribah Philbrick Abbott 
I once believed, in callow youth, 
‘That rocks and cliffs were gray, 
That skies were azure, clouds were white, 
With silver linings gay; 
‘1 once believed—it makes me blush— 
That leaves were green; in truth, 
I dared to think wild roses pink 
In days of callow youth! 


I’ve lived to learn, I’ve studied well 
Impressionistic Art, 

And much of wisdom, weird and wise, 
I’ve gathered to my heart; 

I pity, with compassion vast, 
The unesthetic few 

Who loudly state, in tones elate, 

_ That seas and skies are blue. 


Behold, upon my walls the proof 

_ Of knowledge-gathered fruit— 

The orange sands, the lilac waves, 
With carmine cliffs to boot; 
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THOSE WHO USE HAND SAPOLIO 
need no _ cosmetics—nature, relieved, 
does its own perfect work. Other soaps 
chemically dissolve the dirt—HAND 
SAPOLIO removes it. Other soaps either 
gloss over the pores, or by excess of 
alkali absorb the healthful ‘secretions 
which they contain. 


THE PERFECT PURITY OF 
HAND SAPOLIO makes it a very desir- 
able toilet article; it contains no animal 
fats, but is made from the most health- 
ful of the vegetable oils. It is truly the 
“Dainty Woman’s Friend.” Its use is 
a fine habit. 
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The. emerald-yellow-salmon clouds, 
The sapphire grass and trees— 
Dear Claude Monet, just let me say 

How fond I am of these! 


Beside a ribbon-counter road 
A fearsome damsel sits, 

And o’er her head a chicken-pie 
With ostrich pinions flits; 

Through purple tears she views the drifts - 
Of warm, magenta snow— 

Oh Dodge Macknight, the horrid fright 
You gave me long ago! 


Illusive days of callow youth 
That may not come again, 


Thy retrospective ignorance 
Arouses endless pain; 
(I once believed—it makes me blush— 
That leaves were green; in truth, 
I dared to think wild roses pink 
In days of callow youth!) . 


Henry’s father was a lieutenant in the navy and frequently 
A Distant —— absent on cruises of a year or more, therefore the boy had not the 
privilege of a very: extendéd acquaintance with his parent. 
When the selection of a school for Henry.. was. being made, it was suggested . 
that it might be well to learn his. father’s’ preferences. _ 
“ Aw, what do we want to ask him for?” inquired Henry. 
“Why, my son, he’s your father,” said his mother reprovingly. 
'“ He’s only my father by marriage,” replied Henry in scorn. 
ANDREW Lane once wrote to Israel Zangwill to ask him “if-he 


A Zangwill would take part in a certain entertainment for the benefit of 


Story 
charity. He received the following reply: 


“Tf A. Lang will. 
. ZANGWILL."’ 


Helen Sherman Griffith. - 


A PaRTy of men, among whom was Colonel William Jennings 
br Bryan, were one night waiting for a train in a depot hotel in 
a small Missouri town.’ The landlady was the only woman 
| present. 
_ The talk turning upon the alleged inability of women to see the point of | 
a joke as readily as do the men, Mr. Bryan took the ground that a sense of 
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POWDER 


IN HARVEST TIME 
When brisk, Autumn breezes roughen the skin, use 
Mennen’s—a positive relief for chapped hands, chafing, 
and all skin troubles. Mennen’s face on every box— 
be sure that you get the genuine. 
For sale everywhere or by mail, 25 cents. Sample Free. 
GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 
Try Mennen’s Violet Talcum. 
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humor was as much a part of the feminine make-up as it was that-of man, 


but that it merely lacked opportunity for development. 


“To illustrate,” said he, “take the story of the party of excursionists in 


the #igean Sea. When approaching the Grecian coast the party assembled 


about the rails to enjoy the beautiful scenery. One sae turned inquiringly 


to a gentleman at her right and said,— 
“* What is that white off there on the horizon?’ 
That is the snow on the mountains,’ replied the 
" “* Well, that’s funny,’ she replied. ‘My husband said it was grease.’ ’ 


All of the men in the group laughed noisily at Mr. Bryan’s story, but a 


~ landlady looked puzzled. Finally she said,— 
“ But, Mr. Bryan, how did the grease get on the mountain?” 
Mr. Bryan at once dropped the defence of women as born humorists. _ 
H. T. Dobbins. 


DIPLOMACY 
: By Margaret Erskine 
Sweer Little Bo-Peep couldn’t find her sheep, 
Though she hunted everywhere. 
She became quite the rage of the vaudeville stage, 
And they all came bleating there. 


' In a certain home there is a little six-year-old son of an in- 

A Weighty iri i 
Difficulty quiring mind. Not long ago he entered Sunday-school and was 
goats. As soon as he reached home he asked, “Is it true that all the good 
people are going to stand on God’s right hand°” 

“Yes, dear,” answered his mother. 

“ But, mamma,” he persisted, looking very troubled, “Uncle Jim <—— 
three hundred pounds. What are we going to do about him?” 

J. M. Hendrickson. 


> 


Miss Autumn.—* TI shall never forget my sensations when I first 


Sensational had a man at my feet.” 
Miss Spyte—‘ How interesting, my dear Miss Autumn. 
What was your trouble, corns or bunions?” 


Elsie D. Yale. 


ait Lirtte Lucy’s birthday had always been celebrated by a “ party,” 
Birthday and she associated the date with presents and other good things. 
Gut When she was nearing her eighth milestone there was sick- 
ness in the family, and she was afraid the day would pass unobserved. After 
serious thought she decided on a plan. 

She brought out her prettiest silk scraps and made a little workbag. On 


- very much absorbed the first day in the story of the sheep and the . 
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‘Should Have an Edison NaS | 


You can hear vaudeville, comic opera, minstrels, or any other form of vocal or instrumen- 
tal entertainment right in your own rooms. Whether you invite your friends to an evening * 
“‘smoker’’ or they just drop in unex er peniger the Edison Phonograph completely ‘‘fills the bill’’. 

If you have envied your talented or witty friends their popularity, here is your opportunity 
to become a good fellow, and make your rooms the merriest rendezvous in town. 

At your bidding the Phonograph will tell the funniest stories, sing the latest popular songs, 
or play the finest operatic selections. 

4 new Edison Records are issued every month. There’s a complete and varied evening 

programme in every list, and our Record Catalogue lists thousands of others. 


Latest Edison Gold Moulded Records—Now On Sale At All Dealers 


9098 Selections from Chimes of Normandy. EdisonBand | 9110 New Era Overture Edison 
9099 In Dear Old Georgia—Song. Gillette | 9111 — You Goin’ To Do When the Rent — 
9100 Everybody Works But Father—Song. Round— 
9101 Robin Adair—Cornet and Trombone. 9112 peanna ben Macdonough and Bich 
Clarke and Zimmerman | 9113 Evening on the ing a Si 
Van Yorx | 9114 My Word—Comic Song. 
Elene Foster 9115 Leader of the German Band—Duet 


edley—Xylop E 

3105 Pienie For Two—Song. MacDonough | 9116 Yankee Girl March 
9106 Fishing Jones and Spencer 
9107 The Whistler and His Dog..Edison Band 

108 I’ll Be Waiting In The Gloaming, Sweet 9119 The Musical Yankee—Vaude anon 


-Genevieve—Song Harlan | 9120 Hard Times Come Again No o More ... 
Edison Male Quartette 
Edison Band 


_ An Edison Phonograph Makes the Best Christmas 
' ‘or Birthday Present For Anyone. 

Every genuine Edison Phonograph bears the invent- = 
or’s trade mark signature. Do not be misled or preju- 
diced by the distressing noises of inferior imitations. 
Go to the nearest Edison dealer and hear the genuine 
Phonograph, and you will instantly appreciate its 
marked superiority. Edison’s signature is also on 
every Edison Gold Moulded Record, Edison Phono- 
graphs cost from $10 up; Records 35c each. 

Send for new booklet ‘Home Entertainments With 
the Edison Phonograph”, obtainable only from Orange, 
| N. J. office. Our Latest Record Catalogue will be sent | 
to any Phonograph owner who gives the number of |. 
his Phonograph. Write now to 


NATIONAL PHONOGRAPH COMPANY 
65 LAKESIDE AVE., ORANGE, N. J. 
New York, Chicago,-San Francisco, London 
LC.S. Language Courses Taught With Edison Phonographs 
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one ‘side of it she outlined the date of her mother’s next _birthday,—still two 
months off,—and on the other side the word “Mamma.” Then she. addressed 
the following note, placing it with the bag in an enyelope: te 


“DEAR Mama: I hop you wil lik this pretty bag. i made it for oui: pene 
ital by mysef this mornen. i madeit For youre burthda. nowi have made you 


hapy on youre burthda i hop you wil mak me hapy on my burthda. 
‘Youre lovin little 


Lucy.”’ 
Mrs. Jeff. Davis. 


> 


LOVE AS IT IS GRAMMERED 
By Kari von Kraft 
_ I vow I’m caught by Cupid’s ruses, 
(If not by his’n, why then by whoses ?) 
When on thy bosom rest red roses, 
Oh, how I wish that I were thoses; 
And when thy cheek is kissed by breezes 
"Tis then that I would fain be theses. 
E’en when I reach my last long bourne 
I'll wish my chance might be like yourn. 


Mother.—‘ I thought Gilbert was going to sing his concert piece 
A Successful to Sophie. I don’t hear him.” 


Soloist 
Thaddeus.—‘* Why, when I peeped into the parlor just now 


he was holding his audience.” 
Emma C. Dowd. 


> 


.THE SAD TALE OF BILL AND BOB 
By Emma C. Dowd 

Bos fell in with Bill, one day, 
But promptly they fell out; 

Yet by the lake they stopped to play, - 
And thus it came about, 

They both fell in, alack-a-day! 
. And nevermore fell out. 


a As the lamented General Harry Heth, of the late Confederacy, was 
A‘Much- 
Needed passing through the country after his advance scouts he came 
Condition _ —_ up with a couple of them feasting on green persimmons up in a 


_ persimmon-tree. The fruit had just begun to blush from the sun and to show 
the fulness of being almost ready for the finishing touches of the first frost. 

; General Heth was one of Virginia’s old-school gentlemen, and never forgot 

the courteous training he had received, even when among his soldiers, who, 
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PARST EXTRACT 


INDIAN CALENDAR 
1906 


American Indian 
Calendar for 1906 


A beautiful, decorative art 
panel, of historic value aatiee 
trating Indian and 


is pure meh—the moet heakhfal of 
food. I benefits are twofold i qui 
nerves and ai t mvig- 
tion, mentally. is 
why it is the “Best Tonic.” 
Pabet Extract is sold at all druggists for 25c. 


Pabst Extract Dept., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Indian. suitable for the living room, den or 
~ library. The photographic reduction 
)}, Colendor here shown conveys but a faint idea of 
7x36 Fy closing cents in stamps or coin. 
for. 10% Avoid imitations. Insist upon the original. 
coin or | 
stamps. 
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: _though only privates, were yet, many of them, of as good families as was the 


General himself. Seeing his men feasting on the green persimmons, the General 
_ thought of the condition their stomachs would be left in, and called,— 

* Boys, what are you doing up there?” 

“‘ Eating persimmons, General,” came back the answer. 

“They will draw your stomachs all up, boys,” returned the General. 

“That’s just what we want, General, something to draw us up to suit 
the rations we receive,” came back the ready answer. 

E. Hovey-King. 
> 


OO THE fondness of the Oriental for an egg that is a bit gamey is 
ings of very well known. A progressive judge in the Philippines made 
Civilization _ the following remark to the writer: “I have read much of the 
marvellous inventions of your great America, and I shall send for one of your 
. incubators. The hen, after three weeks’ work, will often fail to hatch many 
eggs which are bad, and they must, of course, be thrown away. Now with your 
incubator the work will be done in some few days less time and the eggs that 
remain will make the best of eating.” — 

, Reuel Edwin Sherwood. 
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BEYOND 
By Arthur B. McTammany 

ABOVE the pulsing king of steel 

Metallic gleamings from the sun 
Reflect and focus what I feel— 

What I aspire to for my fun. 
The auto-boat vibrates the shore, 

With pulsive movement thrills the wave, 
No more for me—no, nevermore; 

Tis not for that that 1 do crave. 
Beyond, above, the great unknown, 

Explore, search out the firmament; 
The belching, star-lit sky has shone 

For centuries now; nor message sent. 
Beyond, a haven, or but space? 

What care we sportsmen? Free the route, 
In aeroplanes we all can race 

Without the fines and sheriffs’ loot. 


> 


In Keokuk, Iowa, there is a little girl with a very tender heart. 
Her Next door there lived a two-year-old baby to whom she was 
warmly devoted, in child-mother fashion. When, one morning, . 
her mother took her up very gently and told her that the baby girl had met 
with a terrible accident,—that she had toddled out into the road and had 


Preference 


Bagdad 


The Couch Cover in this illustration is sixty inches wide and three yards long, 
with heavy fringe and tassels, and perfectly reversible. It is made in two soft 


pleasing combinations in true Eastern colors—red and green and blue 


and red—a welcome Christmas token. 


$3.00 


Price 


MAAN REGISTERED 


The decorative and serviceable mission of the 
Artloom Couch Cover is greater than is merely 
implied in the name. Its uses are varied, many of 
which call for practical service and wear resisting 
qualities, as well as harmonious accord with the 
surrounding furnishings. A Couch Cover will pro- 
long the life of the old couch, will protect the 
new one. For the window and hall seat, the den, 
library, music-room, the most quaint, elaborate 
and artistic effects in Turkish and Oriental designs 
are to be had, suitable for couch and seat- 
coverings. 


Artloom Tapestry Curtains 


Artloom Couch Covers from $3,00 to $7.50 


tttes. 


_ PHILADELPHIA TAPESTRY MILLS 


Insist on seet: 
this label. It 
appears on ev- 
ery genuine art- 
loom production 
and is the mark 
character, 
meness of tex- 
ture, trueness of 
design and color 
—wearing gual- 


The woman who is not already acquainted with 
Artloom Ta Curtains, Couch Covers, and 
Table Covers will be surprised not only in the 
design and colorings but in their price. Patterns 
and color effects, wearing and holding qualities, 
equal the finest imported tapestries, yet within the 
cost reach of the economical housekeeper. For 
your home decoration or gift giving, you will find 
splendid suggestions in our new Style Book ‘¢J,’’ 
mailed free on request. The articles are shown in 
actual colors, enabling you to select weave, design, 
and color desired for any particular effect. Write 
for it to-day. : 


from $3.00 to $20.00 a Pair 
Artloom Table Covers from $1.50 to $5.00 
HOME-MAKING”’ 


Ap 
as the good taste to care about th 
decoration of her home. 

Edith W. Fish 


you aco 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


The cleverest book on home decorations ever 
iated by every, woman who 
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le proper 
| by Miss 
) | “The 
Ladies’ Home Journal” have stamped her an 
Bie 1 authority on the subject. In this book she 
EN rate eo tells how to arrange all the living-rooms in 
x . ae home, combining economy and attract- 
veness. [Illustrated with twelve full-page 
views showing contrasting interior, arrange- 
ments. Send us this coupon with four cents 3 
in stamps and the name ¢, your department 
store or dry goods dealer and we will send 1 
of ** Home-Making,’’ of which 
Jas 
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been run over,—the poor child cried in paroxysms alll day and could not be — 
consoled. In addition to her grief over the baby’s death, the horror of the 
accident ‘had impressed her deeply. Finally, towards evening, she quieted’ 
ma down through sheer weariness, and as she curled close in her ‘mother’s arms — 
she murmured chokingly,— 

“Oh mamma, I hope when I die Tl die of a disease and not of a 


damage!” 
BE. B. 


» 
WHEN my uncle first started in business as a general merchant 
~ Ripping in a country town it was in partnership with a young: fellow 
ream 


of about his own age. 

Both boys were ‘very enthusiastic about their work, and after long ‘ssi 
behind the counter they would go to their room above the store and continue 
to “talk shop” far into the night. = 

_ My unele’s partner was particularly engrossed in his work, and wae his 
sleep was disturbed by dreams of customers and big sales. 

One night his night-mare reached the climax. Evidently the dreamer was 
just in the act of selling some cotton goods, for my uncle felt his night- 
shirt go “r-i-i-i-p,” straight up’ the back, while his partner was calmly 
saying,— 

“Two yards, Madam?” 

A. B. Squire. 


A PRIMARY. teacher was presenting to her class selections from 

A Philosoph- the story of Hiawatha, preparatory to taking up the “ Hiawatha 
ical Answer = brimer.” The story was prefaced by a few remarks in regard 
to the poet and his love for children. In reviewing the lesson she asked,— 

“How many remember the name of the poet who wrote this story?” 

Up went many hands. 

“ You may tell us, Sarah,” added the teacher, noticing the little one wildly 
- waving her hand in her intense eagerness to respond. 

“ Mr. Longlegs,” said the child with evident pride. 

Alice Page. Robinson. 


> 


AN irascible old German farmer of Central Kentucky is possessed 

Too Big of a grown son who is both amiable and obedient. One day the 
_ old man, who was breaking a young horse, said to his son:. 

“ Henry, 1 want you to get behint the hedge on the beeg road, and when I 
rides by on the colt you give a ‘ Boo!’ I wants him to learn not to skeery be.” 

“ All right, pappy,” assented Henry. 

The colt reached the hedge behind which Henry was secreted. Henry 
“booed” the requested “ boo.” 

There was a quick execution of rapid movements on the part of the colt, 


and before Henry saught his breath from his “boo” “ pappy” was rising 
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full quarts $3” 


EXPRESS PREPAID 


We are distillers and sell Hayner Whiskey direct to you. There 
are no dealers or middlemen to water or adulterate it. You are sure 
of getting absolutely pure whiskey and you save the dealers’ enorm- 
ous profits. Pure Hayner Whiskey has no superior at any price 
and yet it costs less than dealers charge for inferior adulterated stuff. 


ete OVR OFFER ete 
We will send you ina plain sealed case with no marks to show contents, 
Four full quart bottles of Hayner Whiskey, Rye or Bourbon, for $3.20, and we 
will pay the express charges. Take it home and sample it, have your doctor 
test it, every bottle if you wish. Then if you don’t find it just as we say and 
perfectly satisfactory, ship it back to us at our expense and your $3.20 will be 
promptly refunded. How could any offer be fairer? You don’t risk a cent. 


Orders for Ariz., Cal., Col., Idaho, Mont., Nev., N. Mex., Ore., Utah, Wash., or Wyo., must be 
on the basis of 4 Quarts for $4.00, by Express Prepaid or 20 Quarts for $15.20 by Freight Prepaid. 


Hayner Whiskey 


IS ABSOLUTELY PURE 


You must believe this sworn affidavit. It won't admit of any doubt. 


Bef , Deputy Clerk of the Court of 
STATE OF OHIO Common Plea eppeared David L. 


COUNTY OF MIAMI Lee, who being duly sworn according to Law, 
deposes and says: 
_ “That he is Chief Storekeeper in charge of U.S. Governmen; Employes, number- 
ing four Storekeepers, four Gaugers, and one Stamp Deputy. at yg 's Registered 
Distillery, No. 2, Tenth Dist., Ohio, and that he has been employed in said capacity at 
“That the grain in C) C) r 
Whiskey produced is absolutely pure. ng “it 
“That the U. S. Government, in the person of ten of its employes, has comeiate 
charge of Hayner Whiskey, from. the grain that is used until the whiskey is fully 
matured and removed from the warehouses for shipment. . : 


Sworn to before me and sub- e 
scribed. in my. presence this D See 
10th day of Febraary, A.D. 1905 avack 


Deputy Clerk of the Court ¢ Common Pleas, 
Miami County, Ohio. 


D.stillery at Troy, Ohio. Established 1866, Write our nearest office today. 


THE HAYNER DISTILLING COMPANY, 


DAYTON, 0. ST. LOUIS, MO. ST. PAUL, MINN. ATLANTA, GA. 


Please mention LIPPINcOTT’s MAGAZINE when answering this advertisement, 


IR} 

\ 
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the dusty road-bed with blood on his nose and ire in his eye. When Henry 
~ came out in the road the old man seized and shook him violently. __ 
“Why, pappy,” remonstrated Henry, “ you told me to ‘boo’ at. you!” 
“So I did!” roared the old man, “but, fool, you ‘booed’ too-beeg a boo!” 
8. B. Hackley. 
> 


“I pon’r see why you call your brother ‘ Bertie’ if his name is 
Not High- Robert,” remarked a neighbor to Helen. ‘“ Why don’t you call 
him Rob?” 

‘“‘ Because my father’s name is Rob,” answered Helen, “and we can’t be 
Robbing everybody.” 
; Blanche Grier Conrad. 
> 


PYRO-TECHNIQUE 
By C. H. 
Miss IsaBEL SMITH is the maid that we hire, 
And one morning this Isabel Smith was on fire. 
I quenched the wild flames with a bottle of stout, 
And you never saw Isabel Smith so put out! 


A TEACHER was in the habit of giving to her pupils daily a list 
The Plagiarist °f words with their meanings, testing the children’s memories 

the next day. One day she gave the word plagiarist, defining 
it, somewhat obscurely, as a literary thief. The next day the youngest mem- 
ber of the class was asked to define the word. “A plagiarist,” said he 
solemnly, “is a—a—a—little hairy thief.” 

Robert E. Naumburg. 


Old Gentleman.— And how old are you, my little man?” 
Little Archie —* I’m not old at all, sir; I’m nearly new.” | 
Harold Melbourne. 
> 
Youne S.’s table manners distressed his father extremely. After 
repeated rebukes he said sternly,— 
“‘My son, do you know what a pig is?” 
The small boy looked up for a brief moment from his pudding. 
“Um-um,” he answered serenely, “it’s a hog’s little boy.” 
Helen Sherman Griffith. 


One on Pa. 


THEY called him “ Barney the Blunderer” because he made so 

Been Obsers many mistakes. He had been working for a coaldealer about six 

vant months, and was an earnest, honest soul, but he did not seem 
to learn anything concerning the details of the business. 

One morning, after having delivered coal to two wrong addresses, he was 


Barney Had 


Walnuts 


That Horlick’s Malted Milk is the best 
milk-food for the baby is proved by thousands 
of healthy infants everywhere. It is pure, rich 
milk so modified and enriched with the extract 
of selected malted grains as to be easily di- 
gested by the weakest stomach. Ready at a 
moment’s notice by simply stirring in water. 
No additional milk or cooking is required. 

Very sustaining for nursing mothers. A 
healthful, invigorating food drink for everybody, 
from infancy to old age. A glassful taken hot 
before retiring induces restful sleep. 

A sample, vest pocket lunch case, also book- 
let, giving many valuable recipes, sent 
free, if mentioned. At all druggists, 


ASK FOR HORLICK’S; others 


are imitations, é 
Horlick’s Food Company, 


1st The Infant in the Racine, Wis., U. S. A. 
Nuree'sArms, - London, England. Montreal, Canada, 


_ Nragara Draws THE Crowps—The Threatened Destruction of the Cataract 
Seems to Have Quickened the Popular Desire to see It Before It ‘‘ Dries Up.’”’—The 
season just closed shows no abatement in the tide of travel towards Niagara Falls. — 
The great Cataract still holds its own as the greatest natural wonder on the conti- 
nent. More pilgrims have gazed upon the beauties of the picturesque Niagara 
region this year than ever before in its history. Whether this is due to news- 
paper talk about the possible destruction of the Falls in the near future or to the 
normal desire of the people to perform a patriotic duty is of little consequence: 
the interesting fact is—every summer brings an increased tide of travel towards 
the Niagara region. 

Instead of detracting from its beauty and grandeur, the harnessing of the 
Cataract to many industries has added greatly to the popular interest in it. The 
‘‘show place’’ among these industries is the beautiful ‘‘ Conservatory’? in which 
shredded wheat is made. Not only the industry itself, but the noble building in 
which it is housed is singularly fascinating to the popular mind. Its location in 
the heart of the choicest residence district in Niagara Falls is the result of a search 
for cleanliness and beauty. There are wheat foods and wheat foods, but only one 
shredded whole wheat food, and the thousands who visit the Falls never seem to 
tire of going through this ‘‘ Castle of Light” and noting the extraordinary pro- 
visions made for the welfare of the employés and witnessing the process of 
shredding wheat. : 

Here are made every day in the year a million and a quarter shredded wheat 

 biscuits—and, of course, the Company would not make them if the people did 
not eat them. It is not known how many people have passed through ‘‘the 
home of shredded wheat’’ this year, but so great have been the crowds that it 
has come to be an interesting question as to which is the greater attraction at — 
Niagara Falls, the Cataract itself or the Conservatory into which pours every day 
a constant stream of golden grain which emerges in the form of shredded wheat. 
No pilgrim to the Falls should consider his trip complete without a visit through 
this unique establishment. 
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rather short and crusty in answering a regular customer, so the proprietor 
discharged him, saying: “Go to the office and get your money. I’ve been as 
patient with you as I could be, but’ you are too thick-headed to ever learn 
anything.” 

“ All-roight, sor,’ answered Barney. “ Mebbe Oi’m t’ick-headed, as yez 
say, but Oi’ve learned wan t’ing, annaway.” — 

“If you have really learned one thing, and learned it well, I’ll not dis- 
charge you,” said the proprietor banteringly. “ Now, tell me what you have 


learned.” 
“Oi’ve learned, sor, that siventeen hundred makes a ton in this place,” 
replied Barney, and he went back to work. 


Smith D. Fry. 


FRIENDSHIP 
By W. Carey Wonderly 


Sar Peggy with a conscious smile 
And triumph in her eyes of blue, 

“ Yes, I’ve said ‘ Yes’ to Reg Van Zile, 
And Reggy’s name is in ‘ Who’s Who.’” 


Then Dottie opened wide her eyes 
And said in accents soft and sweet, 

; “*Who’s Who’? That’s just about his size; 
My Bobby’s name is in Bradstreet!” 


. ; ; At a hearing before an Irish dispenser of justice in Pennsylvania 


’Squire stopped the proceedings and began writing indus- 


triously. 
“What are you doing, Squire?” asked the attorney for the prisoner. 
“Tm committing the man to jail,” answered the ’Squire. 
“But you can’t do that,” asserted the astonished attorney. 
’ “T can’t, can’t I? and me a-doin’ it,” was the calm reply. 
John R. Bialer. 


THE WHOLE SHOW 
By Aloysius Coll 
THE world would dub me doubly vain 
Should I but claim to be 
The whole, ‘or even half, the show— 


_ Yet I can plainly see 


I am a camel running loose, 


| For when I tried to jump on 
The train this morn the brakeman bawled, 
“Say, you there, get a hump on!” 


| 
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Kneipp 


The Original Coffee Substitute 


MAKES ROSY CHEEKS. 


KNEIPP MALT-COFFEE is the oldest 
coffee substitute. For fifty years it has 
been the favorite household beverage of 
Europe. Eighty million packages are 

used there annually. 
KNEIPP MALT-COFFEE has 
a rich coffee flavor and delicious aroma. 
A delightful beverage with all the 
nerve-nourishing properties of the best 
malt tonic. Give the children all they will 


drink, they thrive on it. 
KNEIPP MALT-COFFEE must be maderighrto taste right. 
Use two tablespoonfuls to each pint of water. Bring just to 
the boiling point. Then let simmer for six minutes. Serve 
with cream and sugar to taste. Jf you boil it, you spoil it. 
FREE TRIAL PACKAGE MAKES 10 CUPS. 
KNEIPP MALT FOOD CO., Dept. W,78 Hudson Street, NEW YORK. 
Kindly send me free trial package of Kneipp Coffee, 


“Twentieth Century 
Limited” 


Chicago-New York 
18 Hours 


Lake Shore~- New York Central 
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- I wrote a little ditty once, 
To send my Valentine; e 

Next day I met my lady-love— 
I was a porcupine !— 

I bristled up!—she did not say 
I was a pork, but still, 

I took the hint when she declared, 
“You fling a trenchant quill!” 


I went aboard a boat one day; 
The captain of the barque 
Mistook me for an elephant 
Going aboard the Ark; 
And while I strolled about the deck 
For something soft to bunk on, 
He tapped me on the back and growled, 
“You’d better get your trunk on!” 


I went into a restaurant 
To buy @ bowl of hash— 
They took me for a leopard there, 
And made me pay spot cash! 
In business circles where I move 
I’m called: a kangaroo, 


' Because I go by leaps and bounds 


In everything I do! 


I doubt that I resemble much 
A zebra on the plain, 
‘Or any tiger—yet I’ve heard 
It said and said again 
That if I got my just deserts, 
Before another week 
I'd wear a suit of stripes to match 
My hidden yellow streak! 


When I attend a hop without 
A partner I’m a stag; 

But I’m a peacock just as soon 
As I begin to brag! 

I am a serpent in the grass, 
A bull or bear on ’Change, 

An elk, a buffalo, though I 
Have never roamed a range! 


Yea, more than all the animals 
Of all the show am I— 

_Men seem to think I have the power 
To make and multiply 


| 
has beer 
With PE 


We have just issued a new catalogue which is replete with beautiful illustrations and 
plans of attractive home libraries. 

It also describes new units which we have recently added to our line, including desk, 
cupboard, music, drawer, magazine and table sections, besides clearly explaining certain 
mechanical features of construction and finish that influence careful buyers to purchase 
GlubeSWernicke cases—the only kind equipped with non-binding door equalizers. 

Bookcase units furnished with leaded or plain glass doors, and in whole or three-quarter 
length sections. 
nt Noms of anterined agent in your city mailed on request for catalogue. Where not repre- 
sented, we ship on approval, freight paid. Uniform prices everywhere. Write for catalogue W 105 


The Globe=Weryn icke Co, Cincinnati 


BRANCH STORES: New York, Chicago, Boston Agencies in about one thousand cities 


THE PrupentiaL Secures Some British Terrirory.—Rock of Gibraltar 
Arrives at the Insurance Company’s Home Office.—The Prudential Insurance Com- 
pany of America, well known for its world-famed trade-mark, ‘‘The Prudential 

as the Strength of Gibraltar,’’ has just received at its Home Office, in Newark, 
N. J., a great slice of the rock from the famous English fortress on the Mediter- - 
ranean. 
By arrangement with the American Consul at Gibraltar, R. L. Sprague, this 
rock was quarried from the parent rock and forwarded to America on the North 
German Lloyd steamer ‘‘ Koenig Albert,’”’ with certificate from the Admiralty 
Contractor at Gibraltar to prove its see Pho phs showing the 

lace from which the rock was cut out from Gib: have been received by 

he Prudential. : 

The Prudential selected Gibraltar as its trade-mark because of the great and 
renowned strength of that famous fortress. The rock which came to America is 
of grayish-white limestone of such an unusually dense and compact mass, and 
offering such difficulties to the stone-cutter, that the judgment of the Prudential 
officials in selecting Gibraltar as a trade-mark is well verified. 


SS For Children While Cutting Their Teeth. 


FOR OVER FIFTY YEARS. 


“MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 


las been used for over FIFTY YEARS by MILLIONS of MOTHERS for their CHILDREN WHILE TEETHING 
with PERFECT SUCCESS. IT SOOTHES THE CHILD, SOFTENS THE GUMS, ALLAYS ALL PAIN, CURES 
WIND COLIC, and is the best remedy for DIARRHEA. Sold by all Druggists. in every part of the world. Be 
ture and ask for Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup, and take no other kind. 


TWENTY-FIVE CENTS A BOTTLE. 
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‘The fowls and fish and beasts that fill 
My odd menagerie, 
And cry, “ Oh, yes, you want to shin 
A monkey out of me!” 


Tue Rabbi was scape ec the Sabbath-school class in the Book - 

Knew the of Esther. ; 

mms “And now,” he said, “we will quickly recite the most 

important characters in this beautiful. story. Who can name them in ities 4 ” 

“The King!” shouted a little fellow in the front row. 

“Correct. Who next?” asked the reverend gentleman. 
“The Queen!” cried another child. 

“Yes. And now, Jakey, can you tell me the other?” 
“The Jack,” calmly replied Jakey. 


E.G. Gerson. 


- Dector (to Pat’s wife, after examining Pat, who had been run 
An ' down by an auto).—‘‘ Madam, I fear your husband is dead.” 
Authority. ” 
Pat (feebly).—“ No, I ain’t dead yet.” 
Pat’s Wife.— Hush, Pat, the gentleman’ knows better than you.” 
Jd. Judge. 


> 


THE French people are said—by themselves—to be the politest © 
PoliteParis nation. A signal proof of this. was afforded | to a lady traveller 

from the “ Wild West.” Entering a crowded omnibus in the 
gay capital she saw just one seat vacant. She had nearly gained it, when a 
fat Frenchman who had entered just behind her pushed her aside and cap- 
tured the seat, saying, with a gallant bow as his stout form woneere into it, 
Pardon, Madame!” 


8. Solomons. 


POSTPONED 
By G. B. 
dai, the moon cast its radiance far and wide, 
*Twas a beautiful night altogether, 
And the storm that the weather-man prophesied _ 
Was postponed on account of the weather. 


A PLUMP little three-year-old. was walking with her mother - 
: Lo one wet day, and coming to a muddy crossing the little mother 
g "took her up and carried her over. Before reaching the opposite 
walk, the child felt herself slowly slipping, for she was quite a burden. 


“Oh mamma,” she cried, me I’m dripping!” 
‘Helen Wallace. 
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LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 


real of 
"Se a er qual- 

in 
Meat Ex- 
tract jar of equal size. 


LIEBIG COMPANYS 


Extract of Beef 


Adds tastiness to ft encourages the spose, and 

Promotes digestion. But be sure it’s McHhenny’s, 

original, in ee half century. A ng 

easoning for Ups, uces, Salads, Gravies. 

Oysters, Clams, Fish, Roasts, ete. 
Booklet of Recipes on request. 


McILHENNY’S T. Theria, Louisianz. 


WHY WORRY 


, About: the Dessert, when - 


Jell-O 


Can beprepared in twominutes? 
Known everywhere as 


America’s Most Popular Dessert 
Simply add a pint of boiling water to the 
contents of a ‘ten cent of Jell-O 
and set tocool. (Enough for i people.) It 
is all done in two minutes ; the result is a 
delicious, delicate dessert that is especially 
refreshing. Made from the finest gelatine 
in the world and flavored with the purest 
extracts made. A dessert which is so pure 
that the more the children have, the more 
they want and the better it is for them. 


“THE 
Fora more elaborate dessert, try this : 
Jell-O Marshmallow. 


Dissolve one package Lemon in one boil- 
ing water. Just as it begins to 
pound of white the Fell-0. 
our in a mould and when firm decorate with marsh- 
~~ and serve with whipped cream. 
© comes in six flavors: Strawberry, Rasp- 
berry. Lemon, Orange, Chocolate, and Cherry. 


Approved by Pure Food Com: 
:, Highest Award, Gold Medal, St. Louis, 1904. 


Send for beautifully Illustrated récipe book, show- 


, . Ing fifty ways of making Jell-O desserts. 


HE GENESEE PURE FOOD CO., Le Roy, N.Y. 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention LipprncortT’s. . 71 
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Anheuser Busch’ 


Art C alendar 


for 1906 


Is the finest, mos artistic and prob- 7 
ably the most costly calendar to be 
issued for the coming year. 

It consists of four beautiful paint- 7} 
ings by Maud Humphrey, the | 
celebrated artiét, representing “The 7 
Four Seasons.” 4 
The subjects—dainty, ethereal 
figures—are placed in graceful 

ovals, surrounded by decorative 
borders designed by C. A. Ether- 
ington, a pupil of Mucha, Paris, | 
the greatest living decorative arti@. 


These devoid of any 


taining the months for 1906 is a — 
beautiful design, representing a maid 
bearing a tray with a bottle of 4 
Malt-Nutrine. _ 


Each leaf is 24x10 inches, beautifully 
Ithographed in twelve colors and gold, 
and bound with a:silken cord. 

This art calendar will be sent to any 
_ address upon receipt of twenty-five cents, 
sent to the Malt-Nutrine Department, 
Anheuser - Busch Brewing An'n, 
Louis U.S. A. 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention LipPincorr’s. 


! 
3 
4 
moft grateful to the weakened stomach. 
A necessity to nursing mothers, weak of 
gives health to the weak and ailing, Sold 
by druggists and grocers. EAN 


